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AXCIEXT JAPAXESE RITUALS. 

Part IV. 


BY 

Dr. KARL FLOEEXZ. 


In volumes YU and IX of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan Sir Ernest Scitoir has published an English 
translation, with commentary, of the Xorito, or Ancient 
Japanese Rituals. His three papers on this subject con- 
stitute one of the monumental works of Japanese philology'. 
Unfortunately the learned author has not seen his way to 
give us more than the smaller moiety of the Rituals (nine 
out of twenty eight) which is the more regrettable as no 
abler hand could have undertaken the task. It is difficult 
for anybody, and rather bold, to continue a work begun 
by a Satow, for the inieriority of the continuation will be 
only too palpable. As the Xorito^belong, however, to the 
most important, interesting and beautiful products of 
Japanese literature, a reliable translation of all of them is 
an urgent necessity, and the present writer has therefore 
ventured to come forward and supply the omission. His 
original intention was to publish the result of his studies 
in German, his native tongue ; having now undertaken to 
produce it in English, he believes himself entitled to a 
certain degree of indulgence on the part of the reader, 
because he labours under no small disadvantage in doing 
a work of this kind in a foreign language. The writer has 
endeavoured to use as much as possible Satow’s phraseo- 
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logy, in order to preserve in the English rendering the 
same uniformity of style which exists in the Japanese text. 
For quotations from the Kojiki and Nihongi the admirable 
translations by Chamberlain and Aston have been placed 
under frequent contribution, though the present writer 
has in all cases consulted the originals themselves, and, 
with regard to the Nihongi, also his own German 
translation and commentary. For students of the original 
text a full glossary will be added. 

Xo. 10. — J linadzuki Tsvgomori no Olio-haraho , on 
Great Purification Celebrated ox the Last 
Day or the Sixth Month (and also 
in the Si t ih as a or Twelfth Month.) 

Literature used : Besides the older commentaries of Ma- 
buchi, Motowori Xorinaga andFujiwi, mentioned by Satow, 
vol. YII pag. 101, 1 have made use of the Xoritoshiki-Logi 
5^il) by Haruyama Tanomu, the Norito-bemmo (i&Ial^lIS) 
by Shikida Toshiharu (5 vols.) the Xorito-shiki-kogi by Oku- 
bo (2 vols), the Xorito-ryakkai by Kubo (G vols), 

and notes of lectures delivered by Motowori Toyokalii in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. The big commentary 
JXbritolvgt written by the late Suzuki Shigetane in 34 vols. 
is unfortunately, like his huge commentary on the Nihongi, 
not yet accessible to the general public. The Government 
would render an invaluable service to all students of 
Japanese archaeology by printing these two works of one 
of the greatest scholars Japan ever possessed. I have 
also had the advantage of consulting a very interesting 
paper on the Oho-harahe by Dr. H. T Veipert (Trans, of the 
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German As. Soc. , Heft 58, page 365-375), in wdiich 
sj>ecial attention lias been paid to the ritual as being a 
monument of the most ancient judicial ideas of the 
Japanese, and the learned essay “ The Mythology and 
Religious "Worship of the Ancient Japanese” by Satow, 
published in the Westminster Review, July 1898, p. 27-57. 
(Unfortunately this latter paper became known to me, 
through the kindness of its author, only after the present 
essay was finished, so that the valuable information given by 
it could only be made use of in the form of additional notes. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Definition. 

The Oho-harahe or Great Purification is one of the 
most important and most solemn ceremonies of the Shinto 
religion ; by it the population of the whole country, from 
the Princes and Ministers down to the common people, is 
purified and freed from sins, pollutions and calamities. 
In the earliest times, i. e. until the beginning of the 8th 
century A. D. , the service seems not to have been 
celebrated at fixed regular intervals, but only when special 
reasons offered (see § 3) ; since then it has been celebrated 
twice a year, on the 30th day of the 6th and 12tli months. 
The chief ceremony was performed in the capital, near 
the South Gate or ShPjaka-mon (Gate of the Scarlet Bird) 
of the Imperial palace, and might be styled the purifica- 
tion of the court, because it was to purify all the higher 
and lower officials of the Imperial court. In a similar way 
the ceremony was celebrated also, at all the more important 
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(public) shrines of tlie whole country, and therefore the 
Shintoists speak of an Oho-liarake of the provinces, in 
contradistinction to the Oho-harahe of the court. Beside 
the regular celebration on the 30tk day oi the Gth and 
12th months we find, however, the ceremony not infre- 
quently performed at other times, e. g. on the occasion of 
the Dai-jo-ice (festival after the ascension to the throne of 
a new Emperor), or when the Hsu Li hune-miko (an 
Imperial princess, chosen as Vestal) was sent to the 
temple of the Sun-goddess in Ise. 

There are four ways of spelling and pronouncing the 
name /kifc, viz. Oho-harahe, Oho-harahi , Oho-harahe } Oho- 
harahi Tlie first deserves to be preferred. It is derived 
from oho “'great” (stem of the adjective ahold) and the 
verb harafu “to clear away, to sweep.” J Ii-na-dzuk 

water-less month) is an old name of the Gth month 
O. S. (approximately our July), shihasu of the 12th month 
O. S.; Tsvcjomori means “ last day ” of a month, The Gth 
month is often called nagoshi-no-tsuLi “month of leave- 
taking from summer 5J (the summer comprised the 4tli, oth 
and Gth months), and so we find for the summer purifica- 
tion also the popular name na<joshi no harahe 
The regular celebrations in the Gth and 12tli months are 
designated as Korei Oho-harahe usual or regular 

O. II. , the extraordinary ones as Rinji Oho-harahe 
occasional O. H. When a year had an intercalary Gth or 
12th month, the last day of the intercalary month 
was chosen. Since the introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar (1st January, 1873), the regular ceremony 
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lias taken place on the 30th June and 31st December. 

The Oho-harahe consists of certain ceremonial actions, 
* chiefly the offering and throwing away into the water of 
the so-called h a rahe-tsu- mono " purification- offerings 

(lit things), 5 ' and the reading of a Ritual. 

§ 2. Oho kaeabe, H viuhe, Misogi. 

The Oho-harahe must be distinguished. 

A) from the simple Harahe, i. e. the purification of 
an individual jrn'son from the pollution contracted by some 
offey\ce, in which case the guilty person himself had to 
provide certain offerings to the Gods. This was originally 
a mere religions ceremony, the offerings provided by the 
offender being, in the beginning, probably only such 
things of his personal property, as were considered to have 
been polluted. They were thrown away into the water. 
But out of this developed, in the course of time, the idea 
of a penalty. 2s ow it is highly interesting to observe, for 
what reasons, in what way, and to what extent penalties 
were exacted from offenders. The archaic Japanese 
society possessed neither law-codes, nor clear descriptive 
rights at all, so that the punishment of offences was left 
entirely to the discretion of the injured individual or 
community. The Ivojiki and Xihongi report numerous 
instances, in which an Emperor, or a chieftain, or some 
other individual, metes out punishment to an offender, the 
punishment varying usually between the penalty of death, 
making the criminal a slave, banishment, and wholesale or 
partial confiscation of property. The imnishment 0 f 
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transgressions being* tlius, until about the end of the 7th 
century, purely arbitrary, it is no wonder that frequent 
abuses occurred, and that there arose a regular system of 
squeezing* under the hypo critic disguise oi a legitimate 
HaroJie (purgation). The Emjmror Kotoku, the great 
admirer of Chinese institutions, is reported by the Xiliongi 
to have issued, on the 22nd day of the third month of the 
second year of his reign (12th April, G4G), a decree in 
order to abolish existing bad customs, from which I extract 
the following interesting paragraphs : 

Sometimes a wife who has lost her husband, marries 
another man after the lapse of ten or twenty years and 
becomes his spouse, or an unmarried girl is married for 
the first time. Upon this, people, out of envy of the 
married pair, have made them perform purgation. 

Again, there have been cases of men employed on 
forced labour in border lands who, when the work was 
over and they were returning to their village, have fallen 
suddenly ill and lain down to die by the roadside. Upon 
this the [inmates of the] houses by the roadside say : — 
Why should people be allowed to die on our road ? J And 
they have accordingly detained the companions of the 
deceased and compelled them to do purgation [i. e. tlieir 
valuables were taken away from them under the pretext, 
that these had to serve as purification-offerings in the 
ceremony necessary to purify the road from the pollution]. 
For this reason it often hapiDens that even if an elder 
brother lies down and dies on the road, his younger 
brother will refuse to take up his body [for burial]. 
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Again, there are cases of peasants being drowned in a 
river. The bystanders say : — e Why should we be made to 
have anything to do with drowned men ? 5 They ac- 
cordingly detain the drowned man’s companions and 
compel them to do purgation. For this reason it often 
happens that even when an elder brother is drowned in a 
river, his younger brother will not render assistance. 

Again, there are cases of people who, when enrployed 
on forced labour, cook their rice by the roadside. Upon 
this the [inmates of the] house by the roadside say : — 
* Why should people cook rice at their own pleasure on our 
road ? 5 and have compelled them to do purgation. 

Again, there are cases when people have applied to 
others for the loan of pots in which to boil their rice, and 
the pots have knocked against something and have been 
upset. Upon this the ow ner of the pot compels purgation 
to be made. 

All such practices are habitual among the unenlighten- 
ed vulgar. Let them now' be discontinued without 
exception, and not j^ermitted again. 

It goes without saying that this primitive kind of 
judicial procedure did not long survive the introduction 
of the Chinese system of administration, at least to no 
great extent. Also in a purely religious sense the Harahe 
of single individuals from pollutions contracted through 
crimes seems to have disappeared. 

B) A second kind of Harahe , generally called J Misogi{WL) 
“ablution , 55 practised in ancient times, has been preserved 
to the present day, viz. the purification of a single 
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individual or a place from pollutions through coming into 
contact with something ceremonially impure , like dead bodies 
etc. Comp, notes 37 and 33 to the translation of the 
ritual. 

C) As a third species of Harahe we may mention the 
purification preceding every greater festival (mats tin) of a 
Shinto shrine, through which the jar tests and others taking 
part in the Jlotsuri are purified. This ceremony takes place 
in a hall or open place specially prepared for the purpose, 
called hosn '-duhjro “ purification-place.' ’ It consists in the 
Kami-oroshi “ bringing down the spirits of the purifying 
deities” (see note 74, 7G, 73 and 81) into the himorogi (a 
Sakaki branch with cut paper hangings) which stands on 
an eight-legged table in the middle of the Haralie-dokoro, 
the recitation of the purification-prayer, various sub- 
sequent symbolic ceremonies, and the Kami-age or 
“ sending back the gods v (to their abodes). Thereupon 
the priests are considered to be pure, and the Matsuri 
proper can begin. A detailed description of this ceremony 
I shall give on another occasion. Only the wording of the 
prayer addressed to the gods may be mentioned here : 

£< In reverence and awe : 

The great gods of the purification place who came 
into existence when the great god Izanagi deigned to wash 
and purify himself on the plain of Ahagi [east] of Taclii- 
bana [near] the river Wot o in Hirnuka in Tsukushi, shall 
deign to purify and deign to cleanse whatever there may 
he of sins and pollutions committed inadvertently or 
deliberately by the officials serving [here] to-day. Listen 
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ye to these my words. Thus I say reverentially/ 5 

D) Fujivri mentions in his GogosJiaku a sort of private 
Harahe which, like the Olio-liarahe, was performed on the 
last day of the sixth month. Peo£>le fastened yufu-shide, 
strips of mulberry-tree fibres, to hemp leaves, and taking 
these to the bank of a river performed the purification. 

These statements about Harahe and Jfisogi do not at 
all exhaust the subject, but will perhaps convey a 
sufficiently clear idea of it. 

§ 3. Age of the Ceremoxy. 

The earliest historic reference to the ceremony of 
general purification we find made on the occasion of the 
death of the Emperor Cliiuai, said to have taken place in 
the year 200 A. D. This date is, of course, entirely 
untrustworthy, like all the dates before the fifth century; 
but this much at least can be inferred from it, that the 
existence of the ceremony is ascribed to a very early time. 
The Emperor had died a sudden death which was attribut- 
ed to the curse of some offended god, and the Empress 
Jingo therefore <c commanded her Ministers find func- 
tionaries to purge offences (i. e. celebrate the Olio-harahe) 
and to rectify transgressions etc ” (Xihoxgi). The cor- 
responding passage of the Ivojiei enumerates a great 
number of the crimes with which we shall become 
acquainted in the text of our ritual. It says : “ Then, 

astonished and alarmed, they set [the dead Emperor] in a 
mortuary place, and again taking the great offerings of 
the provinces, seeking out all sorts of crimes, such as 
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flaying alive and flaying backwards, breaking down the 
divisions of rice -fields, filling up ditches, etc. , etc. 
evacuating excrements and urine, marriages with cattle, 
marriages with fowls, and marriages with dogs, and 
having made a Great Purification of the land , the Noble 
Take-uchi again stood in the pure court and requested 
the Deities 5 commands. 5 ’ (Chamb. page 230). Then there 
is complete silence for a long time, until the reign of 
Emperor Temmu in the second half of the seventh century. 
On the 10th day, 8tli month, 5th year of his Emperor 
(i. e. 2Sth September, C7G) an Imperial edict commanded 
(this and the following quotations are from the Nihoxgi) : 

£C Let a Great Purification be held in all quarters ! As 
for the articles needed for this purpose, there are to be 
forwarded as h arahe-tsu-mouo* (purification offerings) by 
the Kuni no IMiyatsuko (Country-Pulers) of each province: 
one horse and one piece ( Kida , =13 feet) of cloth ; more- 
ever, by each district governor : one sword, one deerskin, 
one mattock, one smaller sword, one sickle, one set li. e. 
ten pieces) of arrows, and one sheaf of rice in the ear; 
moreover, by each house : one bundle of hemp. 

This Great Purification was obviously celebrated in 
order to avoid the evil influence of a comet that had 
appeared in the seventh month, seven or eight feet in 
length, and disappeared from the sky in the ninth month. 

The third reference is made in the spring of the 
seventh year of Temmu (678) : “This spring, as the 

Aston’s version “ to be forwarded to the shrines of purification ” 
is based on the text of the Nihongi-shuge ; the editor of this text 
has, however, arbitrarily changed one Chinese character (jRft into 
and I have gone back to the original reading. 
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preparation for worshipping the Gods of Heaven and 
Earth, a Purification was held throughout the Empire. An 
imi-no-miya (Purification-palace or Abstinence Palace, 
for the Emperor) was erected on the bank of the Kuraha- 
shi river (in the Tochi district of Yamato). 

The fourth reference, on the 30th day, 7th month, 
10th year (19th August, 081) runs : Orders were given 

to the whole Empire to hold a gnat Purification ceremony. 
At this time each Kuni no Miyatsuko supplied as purifica- 
tion- offering one slave, and thus the purification was 
done. 

The fifth, on the 3rd day, 7th month, 1st year Shueho 
(2Sth July, GS6) : “The Emperor commanded all the 
provinces to perform the ceremony of the Great Purifica- 
tion The reason for the celebration of the last men- 
tioned ceremonies (fourth and fifth) is not apparent from 
the context. The last book of the Yihongi, treating of the 
reign of the Empress Jitd, Temmu’s successor, has not a 
single reference to the ceremony. It is next mentioned 
again in the 11 th month of the 2nd year of the Emperor 
Momniu (098), as an occasional performance. AYith the 
first year of the period Taiho, 701, we come at length to 
the time when the Great Purification was ordered to be 
performed at regular intervals, viz. twice a year, on the 
last day of the sixth and twelfth months. After this date 
the regular ceremony on the fixed days is no more 
specially mentioned by the annals, being considered as a 
matter of course, whilst its performance on other extra- 
ordinary occasions is frequently referred to. Under the 
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influence of the increasing power of Buddhism and Chinese 
philosophy during the middle ages and the Tokugawa 
period, the Shinto religion, as a whole, lost much of its 
hold on the people, and naturally the general observation 
of its rites suffered in consequence. The Central Govern- 
ment certainly did nothing for their encouragement or pre- 
servation. But while a number of ancient Shinto customs 
fell thus into complete oblivion, the Oho-liaralie has 
always been practised to a certain extent. The restoi’ation 
of the Imperial power in the present Meiji era was 
shortly followed by a thorough, and almost extravagant, 
rehabilitation of Shinto in its so-called ‘ ‘ pure form, and 
the newly established Council for Spiritual Affairs 
(Kyobusho) issued, first on the 25th June 1871, and 
subsequently on the 18th June 1872, decrees by which all 
public Shinto shrines of the country were directed to 
celebrate the Great Purification on the last day of each 
June and December as an official ceremony, in the presence 
of the local officials. The latter decree to winch I shall 
refer again in § G, gave also detailed instructions in regard 
to the ceremonial, and a new abridged version of the 
ritual. Another decree, dated the 3rd September of the 
same year, fixes the official contribution to the expenses 
for the Oho-liaralie ceremony in each Ivvvankoku-Hei-sha 
(i. e. Shinto shrines wliose fetes are observed under the 
direct supervision of the Central Government, or under the 
supervision of the governor of the province respectively) 
as one yen fifty sen. 
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§ 4. Age of the Ritual. 

Tlie Ritual read at the ceremony of the Great Purifica- 
tion is usually called Oho-harahe no Kotoba “ words of the 
Great Purification/’ It is also called Xakalomi (or Jlisogi) 
no Kotvba purification words of Xakatomi ” (see § 5) 
which is a very old name, occurring already in the Ivogo- 
shui (compiled 807 A. D.). Other designations are Aa/ra- 
tomi-(harahe) no salmon (^£ written Shinto prayer), or 
simply Xakatom i~h arahe. 

Alabuclii ascribes the Oho-harahe no Kotoba to the 
end of the reign of Emperor Tenji (GG2-G71) or the reign 
of Emperor Temmu (G73-68G) ; the congratulatory address 
of the chieftains of Idzumo (Xorito Xo. 28) to the reign of 
Emperor Jomei (G29-G41) ; the service for the removal 
and dismissal of avenging deities (Xo. 25) and the Luck- 
wisliing of the Great Palace (Xo. 8) to the reign of the 
Empress Jitd (G87-G97) ; the Praying for Harvest (Xo. 1), 
the service of Hirose oho-imi (Xo. 3) and the service of 
the gods of wind (Xo. 4) to the beginning of the reign of 
the Emperor Konin (770-782). All the others are, accord- 
ing to the same antliority, later and inferior, the latest 
being the worst. His grounds for assuming these dates 
do not, however, bear any deep critical investigation, and 
we must side with Motowori who rejects his hypothesis as 
untenable. To be quite sincere, w^e must confess that we 
have not sufficient means for determining the age of the 
Xorito. Alotowori remarks justly : In the most ancient 
times the Xorito cannot have existed in a definite form 

> 
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but must liave been composed anew on each occasion, 
according* to circumstances. But wliat was repeated every 
year at a fixed time, became by and by crystallized into a 
definite form. We cannot now make out when the ISorito 
were first committed to writing, and at what time of the 
year they were originally used. Most of the old Norito 
have been handed down to us in their original wording, 
though, of course, some minor changes have been 
unavoidable. Something has probably been omitted, 
something probably been added, and interpolations from 
other texts may have ci*ept in. The collection of the 
Xorito, as we possess it embodied in the Eugi-sliiki 
(promulgated 927) was probably made in the Taiho period, 
or even a little earlier, during the reign of the Emperors 
Tenji or Temmu. Among the Xorito there are some 
which were composed for festivals of later origin, or were 
put in the place of older lost rituals. Such rituals are 
inferior in style to the earlier ones, but have been com- 
posed in imitation of them, the old words and phrases 
being used. It is, therefore, not at all easy to determine 
the time of their composition ; at least, not as easy as with 
the later Monogatari (novels) and Jobun (prefaces). In 
the present Oho-harahe ritual some passages seem to date 
from time immemorial (Itotowori says phantasticallv from 
the time of the descent of the Heavenly Grandchild) 
while others seem to have been added in the periods of the 
Mikados Tenji, Temmu and Jito. It is useless and w rong 
to draw any inferences with regard to the age of the Oho- 
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harahe ritual from tlie sporadic occurrence of several 
later expressions in its text. 

§ 5. Recitation of the Ritual. 

The ritual was recited at the public ceremony of the 
Oho-harahe as well as on the occasion of private purifica- 
tions ( watahushi no hara*). In consequence of its use for 
the latter purpose, frequent changes took place in the 
wording in order to adapt it to special circumstances, and 
this accounts for the existence of so many corrupted 
texts. 

The Oho-harahe no Kotoba was recited only once at 
each ceremony of purification, and this is perfectly 
natural. But later on the influence of Buddhism began 
to tell upon it. It is a peculiar custom of the Buddhists 
to read their Sutras again and again, to indulge in an end- 
less and really stultifying repetition of the same text (as 
the Roman Catholics do with the Ave Maria in the prayer 
of the rosary), and unfortunately the Shintoists also were, 
for a long time, influenced in the same direction and read 
the ritual several times in succession. Now they have 
returned to the original method of reading it only once. 

Though the ritual is originally and properly only a 
part of the ceremony of purification, it not infrequently 
happens that it is recited without performing the 
ceremony. 

The reader of the ritual was, in ancient times, always a 
member of the Nalcatomi family, a family of priestly character 
(comp, note 51) which derives its origin from the god 
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Am a no Koran e no Atikoto (meaning Heavenly-Beckoning- 
Ancestor-Lord according to Alotowori ; but the etymology 
is obscure. See Satow VII, 400). This god played a 
conspicuous part in the arrangements made for enticing 
the Sun-goddess out of the Heavenly Hock-cave into which 
she had retired in consequence of Sasanowo s misconduct : 
he was made to recite a grand liturgy . Since that time he 
and his earthly descendants, the Kakatomi, are said to 
have filled the hereditary office of reciters of the Oho- 
karake no Kotoba and other rituals. Towards the end of 
the ritual the l robe or diviners are mentioned. Their 
fuuction at the Olio-harabe ceremony was originally only 
to throw the purification- offerings away into the river ; but 
in the middle -ages it became the practice for them to 
recite the ritual itself, in stead of the Nakatomi. At the 
present time, the office of the Nakatomi as reciters of the 
Norito is no longer in existence ; the ritual is now read by 
a priest of the temple concerned. 


§ 6. Tiie Present Oho-harahe Ceremony, according 
to the Decree or the 18th June 1872. 


On the last day of June and December, i. e. twice a 
year, the ceremony of purification shall be performed in 
all public Shinto shrines all shrines both those 

supported by the Government and those maintained by 
the people of a particular locality.) The officials of the 
Fu and Ken as well as the common people shall then 
visit the shrine and partake in the purification. 
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Slain Shrine 

(Honska) -fc 


ORATORY 
( Haiden ) ^ 


y: 





O a 

© -R 
3 s 





1. Seat for the [reader of the] Purification Ritual. 

2. Tables with the purification-offerings (harahe-tsu- 
mono). 


1 Give first tke description of tlie modem ceremony, because it is 
easier to understand than tke rather fragmentary report on the old 
one, and throws also some light upon it. 
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In the court yard in front of the shrine, to the right 
and left, coarse matting is spread, and small round, or 
square mats (Enza or hoJianjo) are laid down to ^erve as 
seats for the local officials and priests during the purifica- 
tion. The officials sit on the left, the priests on the right 
hand side viewed from the temple. In the middle between 
them stand tables (ta-katsuwe) on which are deposited the 
purification-offerings (harake-tsumono), consisting of two 
feet of bleached cloth made of paper-mulberry bark 
and two feet of bleached linen ('ft). Before these, 
i.e. between the tables and the shrine, is the seat for the 
[reciter of the] purification ritual. 

At 2 o'clock p.m. the local officials and priests occupy 
their seats. 

Then the chief priest (guji, or, if there is no gvji, the 
next highest priest) proceeds to the Main shrine (shinden), 
mounts up [the stairs] and opens the door. 

Then he recites the following prayer, bowing twice: 

“In reverence and awe : In the honorable front of 
the. . . . Shrine, I, the chief priest, of such and such a rank 
and such and such a name, say in awe, in awe: As for the 
various sorts of sins that may have been committed either 
inadvertently or deliberately by the officials of this. . . . Fu (or 
ken), and the divine officials (i.e. priests) serving the great 
god [of this shrine], and moreover by the common people 
of all the Sato under his sway, the sins which we purify 
and cleanse at the setting of the evening-sun of the last 
day of the sixth (or twelfth) month of this year, depositing 
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in abundance various sorts of purification-offerings on the 
tables, — 

I humbly pray to the gods of the place of purification: 
Deign to consult in divine consultation, and deign to 
purify and deign to cleanse the evils, sins and pollutions 
of all people. Hear this my prayer [pricking your] ears 
higher and higher like the swift-running horse ! Thus I 
say reverentially.” *) 

Then the chief priest descends from the shrine and 
occupies again his seat at the place of purification. 

Hereupon a priest (# 's) takes the seat in the middle 
(the above mentioned for the ritual) and turning his face 
towards the people (with his back towards the shrine), he 
recites the ritual of purification. 

(Some changes in the wording of the ancient ritual 
were necessitated by the different conditions of the time; 
but apart from this it has also been abbreviated in such a 
manner, that all the poetic charm of the original text, 
which may be justly called one of the most impressive 
productions of Japanese poetry, has entirely vanished. I 
cannot help calling the new official text a barbarous 
mutilation. It runs as follows : ) t) 


*) In order to understand all details in this prayer and the fol- 
lowing abbreviated version of the ritnal of purification, the reader is 
requested to look up the corresponding passages in the ancient ritual, 
to which explanatory notes are appended. 

t) My translation is based on the text given in the official 
Jinja-suUhlki published in August 1873. It differs slightly 

in the choice of some expressions from the text in the above mention- 
e l dt civ e {See Horei-zensho Meiji 5th year.) 
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“ 1 say : ” Hear all of you I The various sorts of sins 
that may have been committed as heavenly sins, or earthly 
sins, either inadvertently or deliberately by the officials of 

this Fu (or ken), and the divine officials (priests) 

who serve in this Shinto shrine, and more- 

over by the common people of all the places (Sato) under 
the sway [of the great god of this shrine ; the sins 
which we purify and cleanse in the great Purification, at 
the setting of the evening-sun on the mst day of the sixth 
(or twelfth) month of this year, depositing on the tables 
the purification-offerings, 

will be carried out under mutual consent by the god- 
dess Se-ori-tsu-Hime, the goddess Haya-aki-tsu-Hime, 
the god Ifuki do-nushi and the goddess Hay.i-sasura- 
Hime into the river and sea, and breathed away and made 
to disappear without trace in the Root-country, the Bot- 
tom-country. 

After they have thus made them disappear, it is to 
be expected that, what one calls siu, (tsumi) and what one 
calls transgression, (toga) will from to-day no longer exist 
with the officials of this Fu (or ken), the priests, and more- 
over the men and women of all the houses in all places, 
and in this expectation I recite [this ]Sorito] and perform 
the purification.” 

Hereupon the local officials and priests grasp the 
Kiri-nusa and execute with it the purification. 

The Kin-nusa m is a wand with hemp-fibres 
hanging from its upper end (on the whole identical 
with the Gohn). After the officials and priests have 
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taken their seats on the place of purification, the Kiri- 
nusa are distributed, and one is placed before each of 
the officials aud priests. As for the common people 
taking part in the ceremony, they also manipulate the 
Kiri-nusa in the same way, or simply bow down, if 
they cannot procure any for themselves. 

Then the chief priest mounts up again to the main 
shrine, clones the door and having finished doing this, 
descends from the shrine and returns to his seat 
Hereupon the priests retire and go out. 

The purification-offerings are now cut into small 
pieces, and thrown away into the river or the sea. 
The same applies to the Kiri-nusa. (If neither river 
nor sea is close by, a tub of water is used instead). 

§ The Ancient Ceremony, According to the 
Ceremonial Regulation of the 
JOgwan -period ( 859 - 876 ). 

“ As for the great purification in the sixth and twelfth 
months, the officials, of the Department of the Shinto 
Religion (Jingi-kwan), the Imperial Household Departmet 
(Kunai), the Bureau of Sewing and Embroidery at the 
Imperial Court (Nuhidono) etc. shall present themselves 
in the fourth division of the hour of the horse (i.e. between 
11 and 2 o'clock p.m.) outside of the En-sei-mon (a gate 
on the east side of the Duiri or Iuner Palace). All the 
officials assemble at the spot chosen for the ceremony of 
purification (Harahe no tokoro). Before this, the officials 
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of the Department of the Shinto Religion, spread out the 
purification-offerings south of the way before the Shujaku- 
mon (Gate of the Scarlet Bird, the Middle South gate of 
the outer enclosure of the Palace) — distributed at six 
places: the horse stands South, with its head facing the 
North — . The officials arrange the seats at the Shujaku- 
mon and at the eastern and western Jos ha (ft 1?, watch 
houses in front of the gates of the Palace). 

All persons from Ministers, down to officials holding 
the fifth rank, have their seats at the eastern side of the 
platform, facing the West and being drawn up in double 
line according to their rank, from North to South. The first 
space east of the southern staircase, is the stair for persons 
of the fourth rank downwards, and the second space is the 
staircase for the State-Counsellors (Sangi) and officials of 
higher rank. The female officials are also on the western 
side of the same platform, separated by a curtain. The 
Fubito of the Geki-kwan (i e. the scribes and under- 
secretaries of the Council of State) and the officials of the 
Central Department (Naka-tsukasa), Board of Civil Office 
(Shikibu) and Board of War (Hvbbu) have their seats at 
the eastern Josha facing the West and being drawn up in 
lines according to their rank from North to South. The 
members of the Board of Police (Danjo) are at the western 
Josha, facing the East and being drawn up in lines ac- 
cording to their rank from North to South. The seat for 
the Norito (i.e. for the reader of the ritual of purifica- 
tion) is at the south-western side of the wav, and 
before the seat is spread a cloth as Hizatsuki (small 



West 
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square mat to squat upon). In the first division of the 
Lour of the sheep (i.e. 2-2^ o’clock p m.) the secretaries 

IMPERIAL CASTLE (g KyTijd). 



Koka-mon Shujuli-mon Bifukumon 


North 


K 



q^nog 
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WW 


(Geki) take each their seats ; the [officials of 
offices stand at the eastern end of the eastern 


the] other 
Josha, etc. 
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The Geki and their inferiors rise fr >tn their seats, go down 
to the southern end of the eastern building (sha) and 
post themselves there. The secretaries (Matsurigoto bito) 
and Clerks (Sakwan) of the Boir 1 of Civil Office andBoard 
of War take their place at the head of the civil and military 
officials, and stand in lines, facing the West, and being 
drawn up according to their rank from North to South. 
The Secretaries and Clerks of the board of Police go down 
to the southern end of the western building, (sha) and 
post themselves there, facing the East, and being drawn 
up according to their rank from North to South. After 
they have thus posted themselves, the officials of the 
Department of the Shinto Religion distribute the Kiri-nnsa 
(cut nusa) i.e. white wands with hemp-fibres hanging from 
the upper ends, the symbol of the primitive offerings of 
greater value) — among the sangi and superiors, these are 
distributed by Clerks, among the officials of the fourth 
rank upwards (but lower than the Sangi) by scribes, 
among the ladies and other officials by Kamu-Tomo no- 
wo.*) Thereupon Nakatomi takes his seat and recites 
the ritual. When he says Li tosh i me He ce hear 1 ”, all the 
officials exclaim ted ! After the purification is finished, 
the [ceremony wkfh the] Oho-nusa f) is performed. Here- 
upon the Kiri- nusa of the persons from the fifth rank up- 
wards are taken back. Shortly afterwards all go away. 

*) Attendants in the Department of the Shinto Religion, also 
called Eantihe. There were thirty uf them i i the Department. 

f) A wand (/. ushi) with cut paper [shi h). The Oho-misa is taken 
and rubbed over the body, by which ptoeess the sins of the performer 
are believed to be transferred to it. 
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§ 8. Details on Various Practices. Ceremony 

AT THE StnilYOSHI SHRINE IN TOKYO. 

During the middle ages, — it is impossible fix the time 
even only approximative^ — , various popular practices 
have sprung up in connection with the purification cere- 
mony and have partly been preserved to the present day. 
I shall proceed to mention some of the more important 
ones of them, in the course of a minute account which I 
am going to give, with illustrations, of the ceremony 
perb rined at the S umlt/oAii-jinja, situated on the small 
island Tsukuda-shima iu the mouth of the river Sumida- 
gawa, at Tokyo. This Shinto shrine, which is a branch 
shrine of the famous Sumiyoshi-jinja of Osaka, is one of 
the few shrines in the countiy, where, at least in June 
(the December ceremony is an abridged one), the cere- 
mony is performed exactly in the same way as iu the 
middle-ages. The infoimations which I have been able 
to gather thereabout I owe mostly to the kinduess of the 
priest of the temple, Mr. Hiiaoka Yoshibumi (^IKlW^t). 

Towards the 25th or 26th of June (or December) the 
parishioneis and other believers who wish to be purified go 
to the shrine and get fiom its official a so-called Ivla-xliiro 
(?f£ f^), be. a white pa* er cut in the shape of a human 
garment. On this the person to be purified, writes the 
year and mouth of his birth, and Ills sex ; then he rubs the 
paper ever his w’hole body, and breathes his breath on it, 
by which procedure his sins are transferred to it, and takes 
it back to the shrine before beginning of the ceremony. It 
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is therefore also called nade-mono (#§W) e ‘ stroke-tbing/’ 
(The article in Fuzoku-gaho No, 6 reports that in the 
Tokugawa-time the people wrote on the kata-sluro such 
phrases as kanoianzen “peace for my house,” or 

similar ones). All the kata-shim brought back are packed 
into two ashi-dzutsu 13) “ reed-sheath ” which are placed 
on a table of black wood (kurokino Isiikuwe), and are called 
harahe tsv-mono ‘‘purification-offering (see above), 
head 



Length about 3"; K AT A -SHIRO . 

Width about 2 ", 



KFROKI-N O-TSU KU W E 

“ Black-wood-table,” made of ILtji ( 

bound with rattan vine. 
Length 2'; width 1'2"; height 1'. 


) branches, 
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The Tort-ici in front of the slirine is decorated in the 


following way: On the left and right is placed a lai’ge 



bamboo, called inn-dab * It) 

e< sacred bamboo ; *’ a shimo-noica 
is stretched across, and the inner 
space of the Tori-wi is filled out 
with a huge chi no tea (3£ fra) 
“ reed ring,'’ from the upper part 
of which hang down shide (paper 
cuttings) and !:ata-shiro. In June 
the ring is made of reed, in 
winter of rice straw. Its circum- 
ference is about 8 ken ( = 48 
shako). 


ASHI-DZ17TSU 
Length about 4' or more ; 
Circumference about 2' 
or more. (2 pieces). 
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The place for the purification-ceremony proper (the 
Ha^'ihe do) is chosen in front of the shrine, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the border of the river ; it covers a space 
of about three leu (18 feet) square. After the place has been 
made ceremonially pure, inu-dnb' are erected at its four 
corners, shlwmaha are stretched between them, and the 
whole space is covered with rna-Iomn “ fresh rush mats. 
Vn eight-legged table (ynlsu-adu no tsnkain) is put there, and 
thereon the Ihmornyi (into which the gods are called down 
by prayer) is placed. Hound about the pui ideation place 



HIMOUOOI. 

The middle part, the Himorogi proper, 
consists of a Sakai i or Kashi (oafc) 
branch, with eight-fold white paper 
shide, and herup fibres hanging down in 
the middle. Kound about is a kind of 
fence. 
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so-called i-gushi («S$) 4 ‘sacred stakes ” are planted in the 
ground, and on the side where the river flows two “flags 
of the gods’’ (#31 shin-ki) are erected. 



I-GUSHI. 

8 pieces (2 on each side). 

(A green bamboo, of about 4' length. The 
paper insected above is six-fold, the material 
being hosho paper (a kind of five paper, so 
called from its having been used in writing 
the hoshOy a letter of instruction issued 
through the secretary of the Kamakura 
Shogunate by order of the latter. Brinkley’s 
Diet.). Hemp ships bound in a peculiar 
way are hanging down from the top of the 
stake on the left and right hand side. 


STAFF OF PRIESTS TAKING PART 
IN THE CEREMONY : 

1) One Thahi-nushi (^±) master of rites. The chief 
priest of the shrine functionates as such. He opens and 
closes the door of the main shrine {shinden) at the begin- 
ning and end of the service, and recites the prayer. On 
the purification place he performs the kami-oroshi, (calling 
down the purification gods into the Himorogi), and 
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kami-age (sending back the gods), and recites the prayer. 

2) One Kotoshiribito (ft®) connoisseur, director of the 
ceremony. 

3) One Nonto-shi (ffiOM). He announces to the 
assembled people, on the place of purification, the 
intention of the performance of the Oho-harahe, and 
afterwards recites the Oho-harahe no kotoba. 

4) One Mike no Osa (^SHH) chief of the divine food. 



Eight-legged sacrificial table ( yatsu-ashi no shinsen-ari). Length 8'; 
width 1' 5" ; height 2' 5". 


Earthen vessel with salt 
dissolved in warm water. 

Sakaki branch. 



Sambo. 
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He places the food-offerings to the gocls on the sacrificial 
tables in the main shrine, and afterwards takes them again 
away (after the essence of the food has been consumed by 
the gods). 


\ 7 



A kind of helmet, made 
of paper, and called eboshi- 
hami, i-e. paper in the 
form of an eboshi cap. 


Shide {cut paper), in 
eight layers. 


Hemp ( asci ). 


Two stakes (kusld), one 
of plum-tree wood, the 
other of bamboo, on which 
the paper and hemp are 
fastened. 


Octangular stand (dai) 
tor the Oho-nusa. 


OHO-NbSA, (lit* big hemp), about 4/ high from the top to the 
bottom. 
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5) One Shiho-yu-gyojt (HiSff?). He puiifi.es the 
Himorogi with salt-water. The salt-water is in a white 
earthen vessel, this on a Sambo (wooden stand used in 
offering sacrifices to the kami) which the priest holds with 
the left hand, whilst he sprinkles the water with a small 
S.ikaki branch held in the light hand. 

G) One Oho-nusa-gydji He purifies the 

assembled people ^ith the Oho nusa (holding it with both 
hands and brandishing it over the assembly, first in the 
direction of his left, then his right, then again his left 
shoulder : the so-called sa-yit-sa €t left-iight-left ,f ). 

7) Two Shidon companions and assistants of the 
Ihahbnushi. 

8) Te-na ga (^FH) ‘‘long-armed/' assistants in the offering 
of the food to the gods. The various articles of food for 
the gods, placed on a number of Sambd, are kept ready in 
the Shinsen-ya “ divine food-hall ” outside the shrine. In 
offering, one Sambo after the other is brought from the 
Shinsenya and placed on the sacrificial tables. This is 
done in the following way : The sacrificer proper, the 
Mike no Osa , posts himself directly before the sacrificial 
tables, and from him to the Shinsenya , at a distance of one 


l — i 3JiA.e no Usa 


- Tenaga 
-Tenaga 


Shinsenya 
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Ken from each other, stand a number of Te-naya, but not 
in straight line : 

The Sambo are passed from one Tenaga to the other 
(who have covered their mouth with ft white paper 
fillet, fokinnen, in order not to pollute the food by their 
breath) with arms out-stretched at the height of their 
eyes ; the receiver claps his hands once before taking the 
Sambo, in token of his readiness, for it would be a high 
offence to the gods to let anything drop. Finally the 
Mike no Osa receives the Sambo and places it on the table. 
In the same way, the offerings are taken away again : what 
has been brought last, is taken away first, and so on 
There are fixed regulations for the number of Sambo and 
the kinds of food to be offered on each occasion. The 
first Sambo is placed in the middle, the following ones are 
alternatively placed to the right and left of it. (seen 
by the public). 

9) One Kamu-koto-*hi player on the divine 

Koto. He plays the so-called Suga-yaki ^melody on the 
Yamato-koto, without accompaniment of ringing) on the 
Yamato koto (sinico-jap. \Y igon), a six-stringed harp, 
during the opening and closing of the door of the Main 
Shrine and during the kami-oroshi and kami-age. 
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10) Two Yotsohi-xhi (i£ift£ifi) decorators. They bring 
and take the tables and other things used in the ceremony. 

11) Reijin (f£ A) musicians ; their number is not 
fixed. 

It may be observed that, though the above list of 
officiating priests is fixed by the regulations, in reality 
several functions are mostly performed by one man, because 
it is rarely the case that so many priests are at disposition. 

The whole service may be divided into two phases: 

A) the preliminary service in the 81ii mien ; 

B) the purification service proper on the Harahe-do. 

A) In the SHIXDEN : 

When, at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, all pre- 
parations have beeu finished, the divine officials take their 
seats before the 8hind*n at a sign of the drum ( dai-ik-Lo 
first drum). 

First, the Jhahi mishi mounts up to the Shind*n 9 
accompanied by the Hhidoid who roll up the mis it (a blind 
made of fine bamboo strips, hung before the door of the 
Shindon). 

Then the Jhahi-mtshi stops forward and opens the 
door with a key. Whilst he does so, the two Shidori, 
squatting behind him, bow down and make the keihitsu, 
i.e. utter three times a long sustained cry bl, by which 
they warn the peple to be respectful. At the same time, 
playing on the koto. 

Then the lhahi-nushi bows twice and claps his hands 
without causing a sound (*a Shinobi-te). 
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Then the lhahi-nushi and Shidori go back to their 
seats. 

Then the divine food (shinsen) is offered to the gods 
in the way described under No. 8 ( Tenaga ). First the 
tables are placed before the sanctuavium, and then the 
Sambo with the food are brought one after the other. In 
this instance nine Sambo are offered, on which are the 
following articles. 


3 12 4 6 


Seaweed 


Chopvfcick' 
Rice 


,Sake 

Amana 


;Chopsticks] 
Rice 


Sake 

Kara-na 


Chopsticks| 
Rice 


Sake 

Ama-na] 


Chopsticks] 
Rice 


Sake 

Kara-na 


Chopsticks 
Rice 


Sake 

Ama-nal 


Sea fish 


9 

8 

Water Salt 



Peaches 

Biwa 

1 

Tori-no-ko 

mocha 
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Small (l oki 
with oak-leaf^^ 




Km r a rake or 
Doki (red) 


(V square ) 




Doki Sitifci 

(white) (white) 


Stand for the covered with white paper 
Sake-cup that is hound on it 

with a hemp- thread 
(used as wine vessel 
on the Harahe-do). 


The chopsticks are make of willow-tree and placed on 
a mimi-laivamfay i.e. an unglazed earthen vessel with 
handles in the shape of an ear. 

The lice is put on a small doki (—kawarake unglazed 
earthen vessel), an oak-leaf being first spread on the doki. 
The sake is kept in 2 bottles ( mika ) 

The kara-na “ sharp-tasting greens ” (stlch as wasabi 
horse-radish, shoga ginger, negi onion, etc.) and ama-na 
“ sweet greens” (such as seri Oenathe stolonifera, nasitbi 
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egg-plant, yamo-'ano mountain-potato, n injin carrot, etc ) 
are placed on a doki with an oak-leaf under them. The 
same is the case with the sea- fish, sea- weed, peaches, biica 
etc. 

The toi'inoko^mochi “ egg-shaped mochi (i.e. cakes made 
of pounded glutinous rice) are placed on paper. 

The salt is put on a doki, and the water in a suiJci 
(water-vessel). ] 

During the offering, music. 

Then the Ihai-nashi recites a prayer (norito). He in- 
vokes the three gods of Suunnoye (Soko-dzutsu no Wo, 
Naka-dzutsu no Wo and Uha-dzutsu no Wo) produced 
when IzaDagi washed himself to clean away the pollution 
contracted in Hades, and the two deities Oki-naga- 
tarashikime no Mikoto and Adzuma-mi -oya no Mikoto, 
and asks them to consult with the great gods of the 
purification-place, in order to remove to Hades all 
evils, sins and pollutions from the people of Tsukuda-no- 
shima, the merchants who come to the shrine, and the fami- 
lies and relations of the officiating priests, and to bestow 
upon them peace, protection and bli>s. 

Then twice double bows (i.e. bowing 4 times: ryddan 
s \iha i). 

Then the Ikaki-nuski and all others return to their 
seats. 

Then, on the second signal of the drum, all leave the 
temple ball, the Ihabi-nushi with an Asa-no-ha (hemp 
leaves) in his hand They go one after the other through 
and round the Chi-no-zca, singing a song, under the 
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leadership of the koto-shir i-bito, and proceed to the purifica- 
tion-place. The going- 
round the Chi-no'wa (chi- 
no-wa wo meguru) is done 
in the following way : one 
steps into the ring, turns to 
the left and goes three 
times round the left pillar 
in the xa-yu-sa fashion (i e. 
once to the left then 
to the right and then 
again to the left) ; then 
he turns three times 
round the right pillar in 
the same fashion, and goes 
on to the Harahe-do. The 
two songs sung when mak- 
ing the round of the Chi-no-wa, are : 

Minadzuki no 
Nagoshi no harahe 
Suru hito ha 
Chitose no inochi 
Nobu to ifu nari. 

“ The people who perform the Nagoshi no harahe 
(see above § 1) of the watery moon, are said to prolong their 
lives to thousand years.” 

Omofu koto 
Mina tsukine tote 
Asa no ha wo 



ASA NO HA 


(wrapped in white paper which 
is hound with a hemp string). 
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Kiri ni kirite zo 
Harahe tsuru kana. 

What [we] think, shall all be annihilated. With this 
intention, cutting hemp-leaves with cuts, [we] have per- 
formed purification.” 

B. On the Hakahe-bo. 

The Harahe-tsu-mono are brought, laid, as stated 
above, on a table of black wood which is placed on a 
convenient spot of the purification-place. 

First salt-water ( shiho no yu) is sprinkled. 

Then the Ihahi-nushi and Shidori proceed before the 
Himorogi and squat down. 

Then the Ihahi-nushi recites the words by which 
the gods of purification are called down ( kami-oroshi ) 
into the Himorogi. Meanwhile the Suga-gafci is 
played by the koto-player, and the shidori make the 

Irih itsu. 

Then the Ihahi-nushi bows twice and makes the 
shinobi-te (soundless clapping of the hands). 

Then the Ihahi-nushi and Shidori return to their 
seats. 

Then the Oho-nusa is brought out (from the shrine.) 

Then the Xorito shi announces to the people his in- 
tention of performing the Harahe . The people utter their 
consent (lit. say “yes,” which means that they are ready). 
The Xbrito-shi says: Kore no yu-niha ni ugonohareru hito 
mina ga ayamachi-okashikemu kusagusa no t^umi-goto 
wo harahe-do no oho-kamitachi umi-kaha ni mochi-idete 
Ne no kuni Soko no kuni ni ibuki-hanachi sasurahi 
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uskinakitemu. Kaku ushinaikiteba kefu yori hajimete 
tsurni to ifu tsumi wa araji to haraki-tamaki kiyome 
tamafu koto no yoski wo moro-moro kikoskimese to noru. 
I. e. “ The great gods of the purification-place will take 
out into the river and sea all sorts of offences, that may 
have been committed either inadvertently or deliberately, 
by the people assembled in this pure court-yard, and 
blow them away and completely banish them and get rid 
of them into Hades. Hear you all the circumstance 
(yoshi) of the purification [which is performed with the 
intention] that from to-day there will be no longer 
any offence which is called offence, after they have thus 
got rid of them.” 

Then offering of divine food. Meanwhile music. [This 
time only seven Sambo are offered, viz. 


6 4 2 1 3 5 7 


Torinoko- 

mocln 


Ama-na 


Sea-fish 


.Chopsticks 
laice Rice 


Sea- vs eed 


Sakadzuki 

Heish i 

Heishi 


Kara-nn 


water Salt 

Biwa 

Momo 


Than the Ihaki-nuski recites the prayer ( norito ) and at 
the same time all proceed forward before the Himorogi 
and squat down. The prayer is directed to the four gods 
of the purification-place, and asks them to bless the people 
by their lofty spirit, totake away their offences without leav- 
ing any trace, and to enjoy the food and wine presented. 

Then ryd-dan saihai (bowing 4 times). All do the 
same. 


Then the Norito-shi recites the Oho-harahe no kotoba 
(our present ritual). 
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Then the Norito-shi bows twice, with shinobi-te . 

Then the manipulation with the Oho-nusa . 

Then the divine food is again removed (in the reverse 
order to that in which it has been brought from the 
Shinsen-ya). Meanwhile music. 

Then the Thahi-nushi and Shidori proceed before the 
Himorogi and squat down. 

Then the double bow an dshinobi-te of the Ihahi-nushi. 

Then the Ihahi-nushi recites the words of the Kami- 
age (sending back the gods). Suga-gaki and keihitsu , as in 
the kami-oroshi . 

Then the Ihahi-nushi and Shidori return to their 
seats. 

Then the Himorogi is removed. 

Then ushiro-de (il T- hand clapping to mark the act of 
retiring). 

Then the Harahe-tsu-mono are packed j n to a 
which is rowed out into the sea in order to throw them away 
there. In the mean- time, after the ushiro-de , the Ihahi- 
nushi and those priests who have not gone into the boat, 
return, to the shrine and again take their seats there. 

Now the Ihahi-nushi ascends to the Main shrine: 
double b o' w s an d sh imibi- te. 

Then the divine food offered in the Main shrine is 
removed. Meanwhile music. 

Then double bows and shinobi-te of the Ihai-nushi. 

Then the Ihahi-nushi goes and shuts up the door of 
the Main shrine. Meanwhile Suga-gaki , and keihitsu by 
the Shidori. 
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Then the curtain (misn) is let down again. 

Then udxiro-cle. 

Then the lhahi-nnshi and shi dori go back to their seats 
Finis. 

§ 9. The Present Ceremony in the Imperial Paiace. 

The Kwanpo (Official Gaztte) publishes twice a year, 
towards the end of June and December, regulations with 
regard to two special ceremonies which take place in the 
Imperial Palace for the sake of the purification of the 
Emperor and the officials of the various ministerial 
departments. 

A) The yo art “breaking [bamboo-] joints’’ ceremony 
fortiie Emperor. At 12 o’clock (noon) the decoration of 
the so-called Ho o no ma “ Phoenix Hall ”, a room of the 
palace in which the ceremony takes place, is undertaken. 
At 1 p. m. the officials of the Kunaisho enter, and the 
Shoten-cho (Grand Master of the Ceremonies) goes and asks 
theE mperor to be present. He and all his subordinates 
wait for His Majesty under the eaves (hitsashi ni; at present 
they wait in the corridor). After the Emperor has made his 
appearance, the Shotencho steps forward and inquires 
after His Majesty’s health. Theu a Chamberlain (jtjii) 
hands to the Emperor an arayo cloth *). The Emperor takes 
it, gives it back to the Chamberlain, and this one bauds 
it over to the Shotencho. Next, a Shoten (Master of the 
Ceremonies) takes bamboo canes, called ara-yo no take 2 ), 
and hands them to a Chamberlain. The Chamberlain takes 
with this bamboo five times the measure of the body of the 
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Emperor 3 ), and, this done, he gives the bamboo back to 
the Shoten. Hereupon a Shoten takes an ara-yo no tsabo 
“ rough-joint jar ” and hands it to a Chamberlain. The 
Chamberlain hands it to the Emperor, and after his 
Majesty has done with it, the jar is given back to the 
Chamberlain and then to the Shoten. The whole 
ceremony is then gone through a second time, only nigo-yo 
cloth, bamboo, and jar being used instead of the 
ora-yo objects. Then the Emperor retires. After he 
has gone, the Shoten betakes himself to the Obo-kawa 
(great river, in order to throw away all the objects used ; 
the Sumida-gawa is here understood), and a Shoten- ho 
Yice Master of Ceremonies) goes with the mi-nusa ($PJj5S) to 
the purification-place (karalie-do). Thereupon all retire. 

NOTES. 

a ) Ara “ rough, ” in contradistinction to nigo “soft,” 
used in the same way as in the Shinto expressions ara- 
mitama “rough or enraged august spirit” (of a god or 
deceased person) and mgi-mitama “soft or propitious 
spirit yo “bamboo joint.” The ara yo cloth is made of 
nutio, which piobably is here equivalent to asa “hemp” (I 
was not able to make it out positively), whilst the nigo-yo 
cloth, mentioned farther down, is made of silk. Wherein 
the material distinction between ara-yo no take and ara-yo 
no tsubo on the one side, and nigo-yo no take and nigo-yo no 
tsubo on the other side, lies, I am not prepared to say. 

2 ) The number of the bamboo canes is nine. 

3 ) In taking the measure of His Majesty’s body, one 
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cane after the other is used, each cane being used only 
once. First of all the entire length of the body is 
measured, and the exceeding piece of the cane is broken 
off, wherefrom the name of the whole ceremony ; yo-ori 
“the breaking off of the [superfluous] joints [of the 
bamboo].” Then the measure is taken, in the same 
manner, from both shoulders to the feet, then from the 
middle of the breast to the finger-tips of both hands, then 
from both loins (koshi) down to the feet, then from both 
knees down to the feet. The whole action is of course a 
symbolic one. 

4 ) He breathes his breath into it. 

B) The Oho-harahe for the officials, in the court-yard 
of the place. 

At l-\ p. in. arrangements are made in the yard (teijo) 
for the preparation of a harahe-do, and the harahe-tsu-mono 
are deposited there. At 2 p. m. theShotenchb and others 
take their seats, together with one official of Chokunin 
rank, one of Sonin rank, and one of Hannin rank, of each 
ministerial department respectively. The two Shoten-ho 
put rice into the mi-nnsa which is laid on a table standing 
in the yard. Then the Shoten-cho calls a Shoten and 
commands him to perform the purification. The Shoten 
proceeds to the front of the table and reads the Oho- 
harahe no Kotoba. Then a Shoten steps forward, takes the 
Oho-nusa from the table, steps back, turns his face to all 
the people sitting in the yard and purifies them standing 
(He puiifies them by flourishing the OJio-nusa over them, 
as described above). Having done, he delivers the Oho - 
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nusa to a Shoten-ho. During this procedure the sitting 
persons stand up. Then the Shoten, turning in the 
direction of the great river, calls out: “ Harahe-sare ! ” 
(purify away !). Then the Shoten-ho takes the harahe-tsu- 
mono and goes with them to the great river (to throw 
them away into the water). Thereupon all retire. 

§ 10. Legendary Origin of the Purification Ceremony", 
and Character of the Harahe-tsu-mono. 

The origin of the ceremony of purification is ascribed 
by Japanese scholars, to two mythical occurrences related 
in chapters 10 and 17 of the Kojiki, and the corresponding 
passages of the Nikongi. It is hardly necessary to 
remind the critical student that, in point of fact, the two 
mythical occurrences are not the origin of the ceremony, 
but on the contrary the framing of the myths, presupposes 
the existence of the ceremony. The truth is that the two 
myths, represent only the most ancient Japanese tradition 
with regard to this peculiar religious custom, and as such 
they are of the highest value. 

The first occurrence is the ablation ot the god Izanagi 
after his visit to the lower regions, the land of Yomi 
(Io?no) or Hades, whence he had tried to fetch back his 
deceased wife Izanami (parallel to the Greek legend of 
Orpheus and Eurydice !). After his return from the un- 
successful task which had se\ere!y tried his nerves, he was 
seized with regret, and said (Nihongi version) : “ Having 
gone to — Nay ! a hideous and filthy place, it is meet that I 
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should cleanse my body from its pollutions.” He accord-* 
ingly went to tbe plain of Ahagi [eastj of Tacbibana 
[near] tbe river Woto in [tbe province of] Himuka in 
Tsukushi, and purified himself. When at length he was 
about to wash away the impurities of his body, he lifted 
up his voice and said : “The upper stream is too rapid 
and the lower stream is too sluggish, I will wash in tbe 
middle stream. ” By his plunging down and washing, a 
number of Deities were produced, some of whom play a 
leading part, later on, in the religious ceremony of 
purification and are mentioned in our ritual. 

Izanagi's ablution is the prototype of the ceremonial 
lustration required after contact with death, birth and 
other things impure. Lustrations are a widespread 
practice, as may be seen from Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. 
II, pag. 4:J0 seqq. For comparison s sake I will quote two 
especially striking passages from this 'work: 1 ) Ceremonial 
lustration to expiate a guilt was used in ancient Peru ; 
after having confessed his sins, the Inca took a bath in a 
neighbouring river and spoke the following formula : “O 
river, receive the sins which I have confessed to-day 
before the Sun, carry them down into the sea and make 
that they never appear again." 

The means most frequently used for removing im- 
purities of the body or soul was the water, the divine 
waters to which the Hindoo prays : “Take away, ye 


*) Possessing only tlie German edition of Tylor’s book, [ am not 
able to reproduce the author’s exact words. 
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waters, everj’thing that is bad in me, what I have done by 
violence, or in swearing or with untruth/” 1 ) 

The second mythical occurrence alluded to is the 
punishment of the god Snsa-no-Wo. After the Gods had 
succeeded in enticing the Sun-goddess out of the 
Heavenly Rock-cave into which she had retired, enraged 
on account of the misconduct of her brother Susanowo, 
the chief text of the Niliongi 2 ) reports : After this all the 
Gods put the blame on Susanowo no Mikoto, and imposed 
on him a fine of one thousand tables [of offerings], and so 
at length chastised him. They also had his hair plucked 
out, and made him therewith expiate his guilt. It is also 
reported that they made him expiate it by plucking out 
the nails of his hands and feet. In the second variant it 
says : After this Susanowo no Mikoto was convicted, and 
fined in the articles required for the ceremony of purifica- 
tion (haeahe). [They took] the ends of his hands as 
good things to be thrown away ( yoshi-kirahi-mono ), 
and the ends of his feet as bad things to be thrown 
away ( aJii-Idrahi-mono ) / again, of his spittle they made 
white soft offerings, and of his nose-mucus they made 
green soft offerings, with which the purification was accom- 
plished. Finally they banished him according to the law of 
Divine Banishment. The parallel passage in the third 

1 ) This is verse 22 of hymn 23, first YEandala of the Rig-veda. 
In the original: Idam fipah pravahata yat kim ea dnritam mayi, Yad 
va hain abhidudroha yad vii eepa utanritam. 

2 ) I prefer to quote the Nihongi, because, at least in this 
instance, it furnishes richer material than the Kojiki. 
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variant shows that by the “ends of the hands and feet " 
are meant the nails of his hands and feet. 

The yoshi-kirahi-moiio ( yoshi good lira/ t< to abhor and 
throw away) are according to Suzuki Sliigetane s Kikongi- 
den, the signs and symbols of the purification, as it is 
performed before every divine service (comp. § 2 under C) 
and we might style them ritual or sacred offerings. The 
ash i-kirald- mono (aAit bad) are penitential offerings provid- 
ed by the offender in expiation of his offence. For in every 
process of purification two sides must be distinguished : a 
good side which aims at procuring luck, and a bad side 
which aims at doing away with calamity. Motowori is of 
the same opinion: under yoslu-kiruhi-monu he understands 
the sacred utensils used for the rite (the nusa), and under 
ashi-k Iraki- mono the objects which the offender has pos- 
sessed and used, aud which, therefore, must be thrown 
away as impure. He says that in the case of Susanowo the 
offence was so grave, that the usual purification-offerings 
were not sufficient ; the nails of his hands and feet had 
therefore to be added. 

The Rui-ju-san-dai-kyaku enumerates four categories 
of harahe-Uu-mono , viz.: 

a) h M Dai no karake-tsu-mono (great) 28 sorts, 

b) ±.„ „ „ Kami ,, (upper) 26 ,, 

c) „ „ „ Naka ,, (middle) 22 ,, 

d) T „ „ „ Skimo,, „ (lower) 22 ,, 

What kind of objects these were in the most ancient 

time, is shown by the two passages quoted in § 3 from the 
Nikongi: As Harake-tsu-mono are to be forwarded by the 
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Kuni no Aliyatsuko of each province ; one liorse and one 
piece of clotli ; moreover by each district-governor : one 
sword, one deerskin, one mattock, one smaller sword, one 
sickle, one set of arrows, and one sheaf of rice in the ear ; 
moreover by each house : one bundle of hemp. And : 
Each Kuni no Aliya tsuko supplied as purification-offering 
one slave, and thus the purification was done. These 
things may fairly be considered as representing the entire 
property of the primitive household. As for the Harahe 
of a single person, evidently his whole movable property 
was thrown away in grave cases j 1 ) but with the purifica- 
tion of the whole people such a sweeping procedure was, 
of course, impossible : certain things were chosen as its 
symbols. In the course of time the spirit of economy 
asserted itself more and more with regard to the Harahe- 
tsu-mono, until they were reduced to the comparatively 
insignificant amount mentioned in § G. 

From what I have said above, the reader will already 
have understood that the lustration of Izanagi and the 
punishment of Susanowo are not two different kinds of 
Harahe, but only two integral elements of one and the 
same process. Offence and pollution are inseparable 
ideas with the ancient Japanese :-) they are in fact 

1 ) In Connection with this point the fact should be noticed that 
in liis flight from Hades Izanagi throws away all his personal 
wearing : his black head-dress, many-toothed comb, staff, girdle, 
upper garment, trowsers and shoes (Xihongi, Aston pag. 25 and 26). 

2 ) And not with them alone \ Comp. E. g. Wurm, Geshichte der 
indischen Religion, pag. 96 : The offences against the law through 
which a man is liable to bring down upon himself punishment in a 
future life, are pre-eminently regarded as pollutions. The danger 
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identical. He who has committed a crime must be 
purified, as well as he who has come into contact with 
something impure ; the purification extends to persons 
and things. The person is purified by lustration, the 
impure thing is thrown away, or, where that is not 
possible or advisable (as e. g. when a temple compound 
has been polluted), it is made pure again by prayer and 
ceremony. The intimate connection between lustration 
and expiatory fine, is especially w’ell showm by an incident 
reported by the Nihongi in the Annals of Emperor Richiu 
as having occurred on the 11th day, 10th month 404 A. D. 
(Aston, I 308). Au Imperial concubine had died, and 
some one told the Emperor that her death was to be 
attributed to the impious action of a certain Kuruma- 
mochi no Kimi (i. e. Ivirni or master of the Cart-keepers) 
who had gone to the land of Tsukushi, where he held a 
a review of all the Cart-keepers’ Be, and had taken along 
wfith them the men allotted to the service of the Deities 
(Kamube no tami). The Emperor straightway summoned 
to him the Kimi of the Cart-keepers and questioned him. 
The facts having been ascertained, the Emperor enumer- 
ated his offences, saying : — “ Thou, although only Kimi 
of the Cart-keepers, hast arbitrarily appropriated the 

always in this conception ot sin, is, with regard to the Hindoos, 
expressed by Wurm in the following words (same page) : The effect 
of this propensity for external ceremonies has been that the Hindoo, 
in spite of his deeper conception of evil in the Indian doctrine of the 
AVeltubel, has entirely lost the proper moral idea of sin and guilt, so 
that to-day by sin he understands nothing else but such external 
pollutions, and is nearly incapable of comprehending sin as having 
its seat in the human heart. 
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subjects of the Mikado. This is one offence. Thou didst 
wrongfully take them, comprising them in the Cart- 
keepers 5 Be after they had been allotted to the service of 
the Gods of Heaven and Earth. This is a second offence.’ 5 
So he imposed on him the had e/piatory fine (ashi-harahe) and 
the good expiatory fine (yoshi-harahe), and sent him away to 
Cape Nagasu, -1 ) there to purify and wash ( harahe-misogashi - 
mu). After he had done so, the Emperor commanded 
him, saying : — “ Henceforward thou mayest not have 
charge of the Cart-keepers’ Be of Tsukushi.” So he 
confiscated them all, and allotted them anew, giving them 
to the three Deities/ 5 

Another noteworthy case is told in the Annals of 
Emperor Yuriaku, 13th year (1G9 A.D.), 3rd month: 55 
Hatane no Mikoto, great-great-grandson of Saho-liiko 
[who was again a grandson of Emperor Kogen), secretly 
seduced (okaseri, the same term which occurs so often in 
our ritual) the courtlady Yamanobe no Ko-shima-Ko. 
When this came to the Emperor's ears, he gave Hatane 
no Mikoto in charge to Mononobe no Me no Oko-muraji, 
and made him call him to account for it Hatane no 
Mikoto purged his g [fence tsumi wo harafu) by the 

payment of eight horses and eight swords/' 

§ 11. The Hit ual of Purification 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Jurisprudence. 

Dr Weipert puts, on page 371, the question whether 
the offences enumerated in the ritual, constitute the 


l ) I x the province of Settsu. Nagasa (Aston) is a misprint. 
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categories of the criminal law of the primitive Japanese, 
(die strafrechtliclien Kategorieen der japanischen Vor- 
zeit), and whether their treatment in the process of 
purification can be called a penal resentment (strafrech- 
tliche Ahndung) ? He answers the question in the 
affirmative, without overlooking the fact that the treat- 
ment by purification was not the only method of reaction 
against crimes. There are in the Kojiki, and Nihongi, 
numerous instances of arbitrary punishment, inflicted by 
rulers, chieftains etc, or of private revenge (Dr Weipert 
quotes some of them from the Kojiki), but nothing shows 
the existence of fixed punitive laws or conventions. The 
quiet national development of the Japanese criminal law, 
has been obstructed by the introduction of the Chinese 
criminal code of the Thang Dynasty, called Taiho-Hitsu 
(because promulgated in the first year of the period 
Taiho, i.e. 701 A.D.), and though, of course, nobody can 
say in what direction Japanese law would have developed 
if left alone, it is evident that arbitrary punishment and 
private revenge would have been checked considerably in 
the course of time. May I be permitted to conclude this 
chapter by quoting largely from Dr 'Weipert’s own words 
(on page 372 seq. of his essay), as it would be impossible 
to render a more lucid and concise account of this matter? 
Dr Weipert says : 

If we confine ourselves to the prehistoric times of 
Japan, we find in them no other traces of conceptions of 
a binding law, than those handed down to us in the 
rituals dedicated to the gods. It was indeed the power 
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of the ruler which held the community together, but the 
idea of the society being subject to lawful restraint was 
to be found only in the religious sentiments of the people. 
To the extent of these sentiments alone, can it be said that 
a lawfully regulated community and a consciousness of 
such existed in those days. Now, since we take Criminal 
Law to be the publicly regulated reaction of a community * 
against all acts of its members which are detrimental to 
the common iuterest, we can scarcely hesitate to describe 
the Oharai (Oho-harahe) as the first source of Japanese 
Criminal Law. v 

This statement by no means implies that the acts of 
purification imposed by the rite, are to be considered as 
punishments in the present acceptance of the word. On 
the contrary Motowori is perfectly right in emphatically 
objecting to an interpretation, which would imply that the 
tearing off of Susanow’s nails was a sort of corporal 
punishment, or which would make acts of restitution out 
of the offerings imposed. In either case the principal 
and original idea, was to symbolise purification, whilst the 
evils which resulted therefrom to the individual concerned 
were merely an effect. The same has to be said with 
regard to the banishment, which is finally pronounced 
against Susanowo. This measure was merely aimed, at 
the expulsion of the polluted from the community of the 
pure, it was a mere consequence of the purification, and 
not intended as a punishment in itself. 

It will therefore be safe to state that in the case of an 
individual Harahe, a punishment was indeed inflicted on 
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the wrongdoer ; but it was inflicted for the sake of the 
whole procedure of purification, not for the sake of the 
punishment of banishment as such. This procedure bore 
an entirely religious character, and had no other aim than 
to settle the account with the gods. We may therefore 
conclude that the Criminal Law of ancient Japan belonged 
to the category of the so-called, sacred Criminal Laws 
(‘ 4 Sacral es Strafreckfc '*). 

Respecting the prosecution of crime, one may perhaps 
be permitted to emphasize the fact, that frequently repea- 
ted purifications of the whole people were considered 
necessary ; which enables us to arrive at the conclusion 
that the application of an individual Harahe was rarely 
resorted to, and perhaps only in cases of an exceptional 
character, so that private revenge had ample opportunity 
to assert itself. 



RITUAL. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

[I.] He says 1 ): 

“ Hear all of you, assembled princes of the blood, 
princes , 2 high dignitaries and men of the hundred 
offices. 

[II.] He says : 

“ Hear all of you, that in the Great Purification of the 
f present] last day of the sixth month of the current year, 
[the sovran] 3 ) deigns to purify, and deigns to cleanse the 
various offences which, may have been committed either 
inadvertently, or deliberately, 4 ) especially by the [persons] 
serving at the Imperial court, [viz.] the scarf-wearing 
attendants, the sash-wearing attendants [of the kitchen], 0 ) 
the attendants who carry quivers on the back, 7 ) the 
attendants who gird on swords, 7 ) the eighty attendants 
of the attendants, 8 ) and moreover 9 ) by the people serving 
in all offices 1 °) ” 

[HI.] He says : Hear all of you : 

The sovran’s dear progenitor and progenitrix, 11 ) who 
divinely remain in the Plain of High Heaven; deigned to 
assemble by their command 12 ) in a divine assembly, the 
eight hundred myriads of gods, and deigned to consult in 
divine consultation 13 ), and respectfully 14 ) gave the man- 
date with the words Our sovran Grandchild's 1 3 ) august- 
ness shall tranquilly rule the Luxuriant Reed-plain Region 
of Fresh-young Spikes 16 ) as a peaceful country.’’ 

[The divine progenitor and progenitrix] deigned to 
arraign with divine arraignment the savage Deities 17 ) in 
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tbe country thus given in charge ; and deigned to expel 
them with divine expulsion ; and silenced the rocks, and 
trunks of trees, and isolated leaves 1 s ) of the herbs that 
[formerly! had spoken ; and letting him go from the 
Heavenly Kock-Seat, 1 9 ) and dividing a road through the 
eightfold heavenly clouds with a mighty road-dividing, 20 ) 
they respectfully sent) him down from Heaven, and 
respectfully gave [the land] in charge to him. 

As the centre of the countries of the four quarters 
thus given in charge, was respectfully destined the country 

Great Yamato, where the sun is seen on high 31 ), as a 

peaceful country ; and making stout the 

House 3 2 -pillars on the nethermost rock-bottom, and 
making high the cross beams 23 ) to the Plain of High 
Heaven, [the builders] respectfully constructed the fresh 
Abode 24 ) of the sovran Grandchild's augustness, in order 
that He might hide [therein] as a shade from the heavens 
and as a shade from the sun, 2f> )and tranquilly rule the 
country as a peaceful country. 

As for the various sorts of offences which may, have 
been committed either inadvertently, or deliberately by 
the heavens increasing population, 20 ) that shall come into 
being in tbe country, a number of offences are expressly 
distinguished 27 ) as heavenly offences; 28 ) [viz.] breaking 
down tbe divisions of the rice-fields , 2 9 ) filling up the 
irrigating channels, 3 °)opening the floodgate of sluices, 31 ) 
sowing seed over again, 32 ) setting up pointed rods 33 ) [in 
the rice-lields], flaying alive and flaying backwards, 34 ) 
evacuating excrements [at improper places'!. 3 5 ) [These are 
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distinguished] as heavenly offences. 37 ) As for earthly 
offences, 3 c )there will be forthcoming a number of offences 
[viz.] cutting the living skin, 3 7 )cutting the dead skin, 3 *) 
albinoes , 30 being affected with excrescences , 40 the offence 
of [a son’s] cohabitation v/ith his own mother , 41 the 
offence of [a father’s] cohabitation with his own child, 42 ) 
the offence of [the father’s] cohabitation with his step- 
daughter . 43 the offence of [a man’s] cohabitation with his 
mother-in-law , 4 1 the offence of cohabitation with ani- 
mals , 45 calamity through crawling worms , 40 calamity 
through the gods on high , 47 calamity through birds on 
high, 48 ) killing the animals [of other people], 49 ) the 
offence of using incantations. 50 ) 

If such [offences] are forthcoming, the Great Naka- 
torni 51 ) in accordance with the ceremonies in the Heavenly 
Palace, 52 ) cutting the bases, and cutting off the ends of 
the heavenly young little trees, 53 ) shall [make them] into 
thousand tables’ 34 ) and deposit [upon them] in abundance 
[the purification-offerings]; shall mow and cut off the 
bases, and mow and cut the ends of heavenly fine strips of 
rush, 55 ) and split them thinner and thinner with the 
needle 50 ); and shall recite the powerful ritual-words of 
the heavenly ritual. 37 ) 

If he thus recites [the heavenly ritual], the heavenly 
gods, 38 ) pushing open the heavenly Hock-door, 5 9 ) and 
dividing a road through the eight-fold heavenly clouds, 
with a mighty road-dividing, will hear [the ritual- 
words]; [and] the earthly gods 58 ) ascending to the 
tops of the high mountains, and to the tops of the 
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low mountains, 00 ) and tearing asunder the smoke 0 * of the 
high mountains, and the smoke of the low mountains, will 
hear [the ritual- words]. ° 2 ) 

If they thus hear [ the ritual words] , it is to be expec- 
ted that 03 ) any offence which is called offence 04 ) will 
disappear, especially in the court of the sovran Grand- 
child's augustness , 0 5 ) and [also] in the countries of the 

four quarters of the region under heaven ; 

and it is to be expected that no offences will remain, like 
as the wind of [the wind-deity] Shinato 00 ) blows asunder 
the eight-fold heavenly clouds ; as the morn- 

ing-wind and the evening-wind blow away the dense 

morning-mist 07 ) and the dense evening-mist ; 

as one unties at the prow and unties at the stern the large 
ships lying in the large harbour 0 '') and pushes them out 

into the Great Sea-plain 00 ) ; as 

one clears away the shrubs of the dense bushes yonder 7 °) 
with the sharp sickle of a tempered sickle 7 *). 

The offences 72 ) which [the sovran] 73 ) in this expecta- 
tion deigns to purifiv and deigns to cleanse, 

....will be carried out into the great Sea. plain by the 
goddess called Maiden-of-Descent-into-the-Current 74 ), 
who resides in the current of the rapid stream that in 
falling comes boiling down the ravines, 73 ) from the tops 
of the high mountains, and the tops of the low mount- 
ains. 

And when she has thus carried [them] out, the god- 
dess called Maiden-of-the-swift-opening, 70 ) who resides 
in the eight hundred meetings of the brine of the eight 
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brine-currents, of the eight hundred currents of the brine 
of the fresh brine 77 ), will take them and swallow them 
down with gurgling sound . 7 s ) 

And when she has thus swallowed [them] down with 
gurgling sound, the god called the Lord-of-the-Breath- 
blowing-place who resides at the Breath-blowing-place 7 9 ), 
will take them and utterly blow them away with his breath 
into the Boot-country, the Bottom-country 80 ). 

And when he has thus blown [them] away, the god- 
dess called the Maiden-of-Swift-Banishment S1 ), who 
resides in the Root-country, the Bottom-country, will 
take them and completely banish them and get rid of 
them. 

And when they have been got rid of. it is to be ex- 
pected that from this day onwards, there will be no offence 
which is called offence, in the four quarters of the region 
under heaven, especially with regard to all people of all 
offices who respectfully serve in the court of the 

Sovran : 

. . . .and in this expectation, having led hither and put 
there a horse, 82 ) as a thing that hears with its ears 
pricked up to the Plain of High Heaven, [He] deigns to 
purify and deigns to cleanse 8S ) through the Great 
Purification, at the setting of the evening-sun on the last 
day of the watery moon 84 ) of this year.” 

[IV.] He say: 

‘ e You diviners of the four countries 85 ), leave and go 
away to the great river- way, 8 G ) and carry away [the 
offences] by purification/’ 
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NOTES. 

1) In the original is read nor it by X. Motowori, 
Hirata and Haruyama, nuri-tamafu by Mabuchi and Shiki- 
da. Like Satow I have adopted the view of Motowori. ‘He’ 
is the reader of the ritual, the Great Xakatomi (comp, 
note 51), and word rendered by ‘says' signifies that the 
speaker is supposed to be speaking the words of the 
Mikado (Satow, YII page 112, note 1). 

2) 38. 3E IS 3i MiLo-tarhi Oho-L imt-fachi (fachi plural 
suffix). Jh-Lo, lit. “ august child," or rather its sinico-jap. 
equivalent 38, E shin no “prince of the blood *' is, accord- 
ing to the Keiji-Byo) part of the Taihd-Iiyo) the old Japan- 
ese designation of a son of the Mikado. Every other 
prince was styled olio-L uni “ great lord, ” sinico-jap. E, 5, 
U'6, plural 1 6 EE sho-d “ many kings ” =Ohokimi-taehi of our 
text. The distinction between shinno and sho-o seems to 
have been introduced during the reign of the Emperor 
Temmu, for it is first mentioned in the Nihongi in an 
Imperial edict dated the 15th day of the second month of 
the fourth year of this Emperor (lGtli March, 675). The 
brothers and sister of the Emperor were also included in 
the term shimw . Later on this title was applied only to 
those princes upon whom it was specially conferred by the 
Emperor. Comp, the present writer’s commentary on the 
above mentioned passage of the Xihongi in his German 
translation, Book 29 page 10, note 19. 

From the fact that a distinction probably first made 
under the reign of Emperor Temmu, is referred to in the 
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opening words of our .ritual, we are by no means entitled 
to conclude that the ritual was composed during or after 
the reign of this Emperor, for the bulk of this and several 
other rituals is no doubt very much older than Emperor 
Temmus time. The truth is that up to the Engi period, the 
text of the Norito was probably subjected to 1 various inter- 
polations, of a character not perfectly congruous with 
the spirit and conditions of antiquity. I concur with 
Motowori Toyokahi in regardingtke first clause of the pre- 
sent Norito as a later addition. The expression memo no 
tsuhasa (IT '&) *• the hundred offices ” is, of course, only the 
Japanized rendering of a purely Chinese phrase. 

3) The subject is not expressed, but must be supplied 
from the verbal forms harahi-tamalii kiyome-tamaf a 11 deign 
to purify and deign to cleanse. '* I agree with Motowori 
and the majority of the Japanese commentators in refer- 
ring the honorific — tama/a “ deigns ’’ to the sovran at whose 
command the ceremony of purification is undertaken, and 
who, therefore, figures so to say as the purifier himself. 
Arakida Morikuni, however, in his Oho-harahi no Kotoba 
Skin-kai, refers tamcfu to the Oho-Xakatomi, the reader 
of the ritual, and explains therefore: I (the Oho-Naka- 
tomi) purify and cleanse. " He argues that the Nakatomi 
use the honorific -tamafu with regard to his own action, 
because it is undertaken for the benefit of such high per- 
sons as the princes of the iblood etc, and points to the 
similar use of the phrase maivoshi-tamahaku in two passages 
of the congratulatory address of the Chieftains of Idzurno 
(Norito 27) where Idzumo no kuni no kuni-no-miyatsvko 
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nanigctshi kashikomi kashikomi mo mowoslii-tamahaku , resp. 
kamu-hogi no yogoto maicoshi-iamahaku to moicosu evidently 
mean: “I, the chieftain of the province of Idzumo, of such 
and such a Kabane and name, declare, humbly to the Emperor 
in reverence, in reverence,” resp. *•' I declare humbly to the 
Emperor the congratulatory words of the divine con- 
gratulation ; [thus] I declare,” 

The expression harahi-tamahi kiyome-tamafu occurs a 
second time in our ritual, in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding the mentioning of the goddess Se-oritsu Hime ; 
here again Motowori refers - tamafu to the Emperor, whilst 
Hamyama refers it to the gods who carry away the sins. 
Motowori J s interpretation seems preferable, for the 
ceremony of purification which is executed at the com- 
mand of the Emperor extends to the throwing away of the 
purification offerings into the water; only then the action 
of the Gods, in carrying away the purification-offerings, 
the symbols of the thrown-away sins, is supposed to 
begin. 

-4) Ayamachi-okashikemn kusa-gusa no tsumi S 2G, * a 

*§ « 3P. I deviate in the interpretation of this phrase 
from Dr Weipert who takes it to mean only “sins com- 
mitted through inadvertency ” and lays special stress on 
this meauing in his note on page 375. I have, however, 
little doubt that my interpretation is the correct one, 
oyamatsu ($) meaning “to do anything amiss, to fail 
through inadvertency/ 7 like the modern shi-zokonau, and 
okas a (&) “ to do anything or to transgress deliberately, 
knowingly ” (not simply “to commit” in its usual light 
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sense ; comp, also its meaning in the phrases quoted notes 
41 — 45), so that ayamachi-olasu is an antithetical, not an 
attributive compound. Some of the best Japanese 
authorities (Shikida, Haruj'ama etc) are of the same opi- 
nion. Satow, W. E. p. 53 : Committed in ignorance or 
out of negligence. 

5) 1 lire habn' a Tomo-ito-ico “scarf-wearing attend- 

ants/’ i. e. uneme court-ladies/’ because the uneme wore a hire 
“ scarf ” hanging round the neck and shoulders as an 
ornament. Tomo-no-ico signifies properly the “head of 
a company '* ( tomo = M kuiui, wo=icosa) From the most 
ancient times to the end of the Tokugawa period the 
Mikado was served only by women. Comp. Satow's 
note on Oho-mi-ya-no-me vol. YII, page 122. An illustra- 
tion of the hire is given in Modzume’s Daijirin. By an 
Imperial decree of the 28th day, 3rd month, of the 11th 
year Temmu (10th May, G82), mentioned in the Nihongi, 
the uneme were forbidden henceforth to wear scarfs . By 
the same decree also, the stewards (see following note) 
were forbidden to wear shoulder-straps. 

G) Tasuhi leakin' u Tomo-no-nv tc sash-wearing attend- 
ants/' i. e. tosh ihade or “(Imperial) stewards/' The steward 
wore a ta-sali “hand-helper/' i. e. a cord passed over the 
shoulders and attached to the wrists, in order to assist 
the arms in supporting a heavy tray. The modern tasul'i 
worn by women to keep the sleeves out of the way when 
working, is different from it. The wearing of teid’iwas 
forbidden by Imperial decree in G82 (see preceding note). 
‘When preparing the food for the Emperor, the stewards 
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'wear to the present day a ftdvmen (—covering the face), 
i.e. a mask of white paper fastened with a string behind 
the ears over the month, to prevent their breath from 
touching and thereby polluting the food ; they are also 
not allowed to touch it with the hands, e. g. in cutting 
fish or meat, but must seize the food with hashi 
“ chopsticks ” in the left hand, and cut with the knife in 
the right hand. The same holds good with regard to 
the preparation of the offerings placed in the Shinto 
shrine. 

7) Yuyi C’fu lonio-no-ico “attendants who carry quivers 

on the back,'* and fochi haLu tomo-no-w* “ attendants who 
gird on swords,” i.e. military officers (here perhaps more 
especially palaceguards). Yuyi is the oldest word for 
“ quiver ; ” in the middle ages it is called yanayuhi and 
still later tbira. It was always carried on the back {<>fu ; 
ep. also Manyoshu 20 : Ma*urao no yuyi iori-ohile vide 
ikeba), and its shape, at least of such quivers as were 
carried on ceremonial occasions, may be guessed from 
a passage in the : “there w T ere used] 24 

brocade [covered] quivers, length 2.4 feet, width above (> 
inches, width below 44 inches, mouth hole for the arrows 
2,9 inches square ; made of Hinoki wood, etc.” 

8) Tomo-no-uo on ya-so tonio-no-v:o f i.e. all the atten- 
dants iu the Mikado’s court, among whom the above 
mentioned four classes of Tomo-uo-wo are also included. 
Ya-so “eighty ” means simply “ many.” 

9) irohazhnete I have rendered this by 

“especially and moreover more literally 
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it would have been : bag inning from the [persons'] serving 
down to the people. 

10) Tmdcasa-dzukasa ni t$akahe-ma f $nru hltu-domo, i.e. 
all officials of the country who do no direct service in the 
Imperial palace. 

Section I and II being a $einmyo (It fr) Imperial 
message/' from the introduction to the ritual proper 
which is contained in section III. 

11) Sumrra-ga-midxit kamurogl kaumromi, see Satow 
VII, page 111, note 0. The mythical ancestors of the 
Emperor, viz. Taka-mi-miuwbi no Kami “the High- 
August-Producing Deity ” and Amadarasu-oho-mi-Lv.ini 
*' the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity,” the Sun-god- 
ders, are meant. Sumera-ga is contracted from sumer a aga 
“sovran his,” aga referring to the Grandchild. 

12) 3 U -koto modi i to Ci by [their] august word.” See 
Satow VII, page 113, note 5. 

13) Taka-mi-musubi and the Sun-goddess assembled 
the other gods in council, in the bed of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven, (the Milky Way) to consider which deity 
should be sent down from Heaven to subdue the uproari- 
ous deities then inhabiting Japan, (the descendants of 
Susa-no-wo no Mikoto) and thus prepare it for the peace- 
ful rule of the Sun-goddess, ‘descendants. See Satow IX. 
page 205, note 8, and Cbamberain’ Kojiki, Sect. 30-33. 

11) The self deprecatory auxiliary verb — matsuru 
* £ to serve ” is here used, because the mandate is given to 
an august person, the predecessor of the Japanese 
Emperors* 
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15) The Same-mi-ma no mikoto “ sovran (august) 
Grandchild’s augustness ’’ is the giandchild of the Sun- 

goddess, Ama-tsu -h iko -Ho-n o- Xi - n igi no J hkoto “His 
Augustness Heaven's-Prince Riceear-Ruddy-Plenty, ” for 
whose fuller name see Kojiki, page 10G, note 5. His 
descent and later experiences are described Kojiki, sect. 
33 sequ. His father Oshi-h o-mi-mi no jrikofo was properly 
the son of Susa-no-wo no Mikoto and only adopted by the 

Sun-goddess as her son, therefore really her nephew. 
See Kihongi and Kojiki (sect. 13 sequ.) 

1G) I. e. Japan. See Satow IX, page 201, note 7. 

17) Kunudii (contracted from kuni vchi) ni araburu 
kami-dumo, comp. Kojiki, sect. 30 : cluhayoburu araburu 
Luni tsu kami-doiho “violent and savage Earthly Deities. ” 
The Earthly Deities were those born and dwelling in 
Japan, contradistinction to the “ Heavenly Deities *’ who 
either dwelt in Heaven, or had originally descended to 
Earth from Heaven. The subjugation of the savage 
Earthly Deities, and the silencing of the c< rocks and trunks 

of trees and isolated leaves of the herbs that had spoken,*’ 
and the subsequent conquest of Yamato by the Emperor 
Jimmu, are probably a legendary echo of the eastward 
invasion of the Japanese from Kyushu, into the main 

island of Japan. The Earthly Deities seem to be the 
deified chieftains of tribes akin to the Japanese who 
immigrated into Japan before, and were subjugated by, 
them, whereas the “ rocks and trunks of trees and isolated 
leaves of the herbs that had spoken ” seem to refer to the 

original natives of Japan who lived in the forests and 
mountains, viz. the Ainu. 
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The pacification of these deities was undertaken by 
tlie two Gods Take-m ila-dz uch l no Kami and Futsu-mishi 
no Kami (so the names according to the Kihongi ; in the 
Kojiki, sect. 32 they are Take-miLa-dzucht-no-ico no Kami 
and Tori-bune no Kami). 

IS) Kaki-ha or kaki-ba presents some difficulty. It is 
mostly explained as equivalent to kata-ha :••• “ single or 
isolated leaves ; ” according to Shikida it is an abbrevia- 
tion of akaki ha “ red leaves/’ Satow IX, page 194 

translates “the least leaf.” 

19) I. e. his place in Heaven. lha “ rock ” is con- 
sidered to be merely an honorific. 

20) This is related with nearly the same words in 
Kojiki, reet. 24. 

21 ) 

22) Mi-ya “august house’’ means indiscriminately 
the house of a chieftain, the tombs of the dead and the 
temples of the gods. Satow YH, 123, note 29. 

23) Chirji “cross-beams,” i. e. the projecting ends of 
the rafters of the roof. Shinto temples build in the 
archaic style, as the temples of Ise, the Yasukuni shrine 
in Tokyo etc. have preserved this peculiarity of the 
primeval Japanese house. See Satow’s description of the 
architecture of Shinto temples, in vol. II of these Transac- 
tions and his Handbook, 2nd edition, p. [63]. 

24) J lulzu no mi-araka “fresh, i. e. beautiful august 
abode.” araka is derived from aru k “ place where one 
lives. 

25) This means that the house protects the Mikado 
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from the weather and the heat of the sun. Satow YII, 
123, note 30. 

20) Ame no nw*n htfo-ra the heavenly surplus- 
population <£ or '* the heavenly increasing population,” i. e. 
men. This expression has its origin, in an incident told 
with regard to the flight of Izainigi no Mikoto from 
Hades : Kojiki sect. 9, Aston's Nihongi p. 25. When 
Izanagi had reached the Even Pass of Hades, he was over- 
taken hv his wife Izanagi who pursued him. Izanagi 
blocked up the path between himself and her with a huge 
rock, and both standing opposite to one another, Izanagi 
pronounced the formula of divorce. 'upon this/ con- 
tinues the Yihongi, ; Izauami no Mikoto said : My dear 
Lord and husband, if thou sayest so, I will strangle to 
death the people of the country which thou dost govern, 
a ‘thousand in one day. Then Izanagi no Mikoto replied* 

saying : My beloved younger sister, if thou sayest so, I 
'will in one day cause to be born fifteen hundred/ 

27) Xori-icalet* from ncri-v'cJnirn : nuri "announcing,” 
where the character ?£ nori is used phonetically in stead 
of xl non , and mil uru “ to distinguish/* In the text the 
expression ama tsu tsinni to “ as heavenly sins ” is put twice, 
once before, and then after the list of the heavenly sins, 
whereby the construction becomes a little cumbersome. 
Haruyama advises to supplement the word icb'mu “ will 
be forthcoming '* of the second list in meaning also to the 
first one; then the literal translation would be: “as 
heavenly sins a number of sins, [viz.] , dis- 

tinguishing [them] expressly as heavenly sins, [will be 
forthcoming].” 
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28) In the Japanese order of words the term kokodaku 
no fsumi “a number of sins, many sins” follows the 
enumeration of the seven heavenly sins) am a tsu tsu mi), 
and farther on also, the enumeration of the earthly sins 
(Luni tsu tsn mi). In taking kokodaku no fsinnt as an apposi- 
tion to what precedes, I agree with the generally accepted 
interpretation. The author of the Gogoshaku, Fujiwi, 
however thiuks that Inkodakn no tsumi must be connected 
with the preceding words by 4 4 and,” so that the meaning 
would be : “ there are expressly distinguished as heavenly 

sins: breaking down and a number of [other 

similar] sins.” As instances of other heavenly sins Fujiwi 
mentions : damaging the crop and pollution of pure 
(sacred) buildings (f. ex. temples, or any locality where 
religious rites are performed). 

The so-called heavenly sins are in reality nothing else 
but those offences which, according to the mythological 
tradition, had already been perpetrated bp the unruly god 
Snsa-no-uv tc Impetuous-Male ’’ in Heaven (see Kojiki, sect. 
15, Nihongi p. 40 sequ. , and especially p. 48), whence the 
name Susa-no-ico is the mythical scapegoat to whom all 
crimes which the primitive Japanese considered as most 
heinous, are attributed; he is, so to say, the personified 
register of all deadly sins (i. e. sins against agriculture 
and ritual purity ; see the remarks later on) committed by 
men. Compared with the various passages of the 
Xihongi, the list of Susa.no-wo’s sins in the Norito is not 
quite complete. There are not mentioned the tJ letting 
loose in autumn, the Heavenly piebald colts and making 
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them lie down in the midst of the rice- fields," and the 
“stretching division ropes round the rice-fields in autumn, 
when the grain was formed.'’ The former Mas probably 
omitted from the Korito, because is admits of no generali- 
zation and could not possibly be enumerated as a crime 
perpetrated often by men ; the latter because it was only 
an offence of lighter kind, a mere unlawful claim to the 
ownership of the land, which did not in itself interfere 
with the successful cultivation of the fields and the 
necessary food-supply of the people. The Ivojiki, ou the 
other hand, is even less explicit than the Norito : it omits 
the hi-hanachi, kushi-sashi and Jdki-inaki. The third 
recognized source of ancient Japanese mythology and 
history, however, the IyogoshCi (compiled in 807 from 
traditions of the Imibe family), gives a list of Susa-no-icn's 
misdeeds which is perfectly identical with the list of the 
“heavenly sins” in the Norito. There is an evident 
connection between their statements, and I have no doubt 
but that hnibe Hironart , the Shinto priest and compiler of 
the Kogoshii, shaped his statement according to that of 
the Oho-haiiahi: no Kotoba, which Mas, of course, Mell 
known to him. 

The etymology of the word kokodaku is unknown. 
Mabuchi identifies the first part Lola with koko in kokv-soko 
“ here and there " and says that koko alone has already 
the signification “many;” daku is derived by him from 
baku (sic!) which he considers to be a contraction of 
bakan . Motowori is, of course, right in rejecting such a 
fanciful etymology. It occurs also ofteu in the Maxyushl 
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as kokota, Loloda, kokodaku with the meaning thus much, 
in this extent/' e. g. kokota tomoshikl “ thus rare/' kokodaku 
mo ica ga morn mono “ that which I guard to this extent.” 
I am inclined to see in kolo either the doubled demonstra- 
tive pronoun ko “this,” or rather the compound lo-ko 
“this place/’ and in ta, dalu an element which is akin to 
the modern dale “as much as, this muck.” 

The so-called earthly sixs enumerated after this are 
said to have been committed only since the time of Jimmu- 
tennb, and to be, therefore, cf later origin than the 
heavenly sins. For anybody who is not a strict believer 
in the absolute truth of the ancient Japanese traditions, 
this view requires no refutation. Yet there is a hidden 
point in this assertion which deserves attention. No. 1 
to 5 of the heavenly sins constitute disturbances in the 
cultivation of the rice-fields, and endanger the food-supply 
of the people, so that we need not be astonished to see 
them condemned in the first place — as Dr Weipert rightly 
puts it : what to-day appears to us to be hardly worse 
than a somewhat strong kind of rude misdemeanour 
(starke Art groben Unfugs), was then an execrable crime, 
since it threatened the basis of subsistence which even 
apart from that was probably only a poor one. The Gtk 
and 7th in the list offend against the idea of ritual purity , 
the highest moral notion and watchword of Shintoism. 
The heavenly sins seem consequently to comprise all those 
trespasses, which the Japanese in their most primitive 
state of society considered as crimes perpetrated against 
the interests of the community, and apt to bring down 
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upon them the wrath of the gods. The earthly on 

the other hand, comprise trespasses against the life, 
welfare, and property of individual persons (cutting the 
living skin, bewitching people, killing the animals of 
other people), incest, bestiality, and several kinds of 
unusual calamity, which were considered to be a punish- 
ment of the offended gods. Only the “ cutting of the 
dead skin, 5 ’ (desecration committed on corpses) might be 
enumerated as a direct offence against “purity/' because 
every contact whatever with a corpse was, and is regarded 
by the Shintoits as polluting. 

Satow, Westminster Keview, p. 49sequ., adopts the 
opinion of the Japanese commentators, who explain the 
distinction between heavenly, and earthly sins, as based on 
the myth, but gives also another interesting explanation of 
the way in which the division may have arisen : The so- 
called heavenly offences are chiefly such as would be pos- 
sible only in an agricultural community, or to agriculturists 
living in the midst of a population of hunters, and 
fishermen. Now, there is good reason to believe that the 
immigrants from the continent of Asia, who originally 
settled in the province of Jzumo, the seat of the earliest 
Japanese civilisation, were tillers of the ground. They 
conquered and ruled the aboriginal hunters, and fishermen, 
but the two races, instead of amalgamating, for a long 
time separately pursued their hereditary occupations. 
That men who apparently came from the sea had in 
reality descended from heaven, was an idea easily accepted, 
and a celestial origin being thus attributed to the 
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superior part of the community, the word heavenly would 
he adopted generally to express whatever was peculiar to 
their mode of life, and in enumerating the offences of the 
whole people, was consequently applied to offences which 
could only he committed hy the agricultural class. 

The “heavenly sins and tc earthly sins ” constituted 
the regular list of sins in the Oho-harahe no Kotoba, 
whether they had been actually committed or not. But 
that is not all. Before the purification ceremony the 
Nakatomi heard the confession of the other persons taking 
part in it, and enumerated the sins of which he had been 
thus informed in the Norito, after having recited the 
regular list. (I have this information from Motowori 
Toyokahi's lectures). 

According to N. Motowori, tsumi 6i sin, offence ,y 
includes three categories, viz. Ivfjare “pollution,” ashiki 
uaza “ ill-deeds,” and uazahahi “calamities.” That 
certain kinds of uazahahi (see notes 40-48) were included 
in the notion of tsumi , shovrs their being considered as 
divine judgments : they are injuries which come to us 
from the unseen world. In this respect the sinico-jap. 
term h n-kn-byo (3*cffiJ$i) “ Heavens-punishment-disease/* 
i. e. leprosy, deserves attention as corroborating our view. 
Kuni-tsu-tsumi is literally “ country-sins ; ” but in the 
archaic language, hunt had also the wider meaning of 
“ earth, ” especially where it is used in contrast with ame 
6i Heaven.” 

For curiosity’s sake only, I will quote the etymology 
given by some scholars for the word tsumi. They say : 
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tsumi is properly tsutsumi , from the verb tsutsumu “ to 
cover, to conceal, 5 ’ and signifies generally anything bad 
which one would like to conceal from other persons, 

Whilst I am inclined to think that the ideas of offence 
(ashil'i icaza) and pollution (kryaie), both not clearly 
distinguished from one another, form the proper meaning 
of the word tsumi , and that the idea of calamity (icazahahi) 
was included into it only secondarily, because calamity 
was considered to be a divine punishment, Satow in AY. R. 
p. 51, takes a somewhat different view. He says : If the 
word tsumi, which we are forced by its modern applica- 
tions to render “ offence/ 5 had from the first possessed 
that signification and no other, it is difficult to see how it 
could have come to be applied, as we have seen that it 
was, to a large class of occurrences which were either 
unavoidable misfortunes, or at worst, the result of 
carelessness. Moreover, the word tsumi itself conveyed 
at first no idea of guilt, but simply expressed something 
that was disagreeable, whether in the acts or the 
appearance of men. In fact, we have here one of those 
numerous cases discoverable by students of early history, 
in which a word starting with a general, undefined, 
obscure signification, fully corresponding to the vague 
notion of the men who use it, gradually becomes restricted 
in its application, to one of the ideas w hich emerge out of 
the chaos, and thus obtains a distinct and unequivocal 
meaning, while other new terms are adopted to express 
the remaining products of the medley. 

29) A-hanachi , from a —aze {aze is a compound, whose 
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latter part z ? is = ae “ back ”), the low, narrow dykes which 
separate the rice-fields from another, and hanafsu “ to 
sever.” By breaking down these divisions, the water is 
made to flow off from the rice-fields and the rice- plants 
perish. 

30) Mao -vine. The rnizo “channels, or drains” 
conduct the water to the rice-fields. 

31) ffi-hanachi . "Water for the watering of the rice- 
fields is accumulated in ponds, ditches etc., and the 
floodgates (hi) which keep it back, are of course only 
opened when necessary. If they are mischievously 
opened, the precious fluid flow’s out and is not available 
at the proper time, so that the fields dry up and the crop 
perishes. 

32) ShtL i-makt ‘‘sowing repeatedly, sowing seed over 
again,” from dtiki Ci repeatedly ” (comp, the old adverb 
xhiku-ziku “repeatedly,”) and maku “to sow.” Dr 
Weipert attributes to it the meaning “sowing too densely 
(zu dichtes Besaen) ” and explains : Sowing the seeds on 
the fields too copiously or repeatedly, is punished, because 
it brings about a deterioration in the quality of the rice. 
Taken in the abstract, shikiniaki could have this sense ; 
but the context in which it appears in the Xorito, and 
especially in the Nikongi, shows clearly that its real 
meaning is : secretly and maliciously sowing seed over a 
field which has already been sown by its proprietor, so 
that the first seed is injured by the second one (probably 
tares) and the crop becomes illusory. It is a roguish 
trick, like the three preceding ones and the following. 
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played by Susa-no-ico upon Lis sister, the Sun-goddess. 
Comp, in the Xihongi (p, 40 sequ.) the narrative of Lis 
rude behaviour, especially in the third variant : Therefore, 
Susa-no-wo no Mikoto was jealous and destroyed his elder 
sister's rice-fields. In spring, he opened the floodgates of 
the sluices (Aston : he knocked away the pipes and 
troughs), filled up the channels and broke the divisions ; 
more o rev he sowed seed our again. There cannot be the 
least doubt but that the composer of the Oho-harahe no 
Kotoba understood the term shiki-inaki in the same sense 
as the popular legend reported in the above passage of 
the Nikongi. 

TLe reader will probably' have observed the paral- 
lelism between this and the parable told by Christ in St. 
Matthew, Chap. 13, verse 24 sequ.: The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in 
his field : but while men slept, his enemy came sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way, But when the 
blade w*as sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then 
appeared the tares also ; etc. 7 ’ 

33) Kuslii-sashi (Nihongi, Chap. 0, Variant III of my 
edition, W&, in the Norito $$J). The passage of the 
Kihongi quoted in the preceding note continnes the 
report of Susa-no-\vo 7 s misdeeds : In autumn, he set up 
pointed rods [in the riee-fieds], and made horses lie down 
in the rice-fields. Whosoever has seen how the cultiva- 
tion of the rice-fields is done, by wading about in the 
deep mud with naked feet, will easily understand that 
the hiding of pointed bamboo or other rods in the mud is 
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a very bad practical joke, so bad that it may eventually 
prevent the peasant from stepping into the field and 
cultivating it or cutting the crop. 

The term kushi-sasM allows of yet another interpreta- 
tion which is accepted by Shikida, Ihida (Nihon-shoki- 
tsushaku), etc., and is based on no less an authority than 
the Kogoshli. The Kogoshui says in a note : When the 
Sun-goddes was cultivating her rice-fields, Susa-no-wo 
went secretly to those fields, set up rods, and contended 
with her. From this some commentators infer that the 
setting up of rods and the four above-mentioned misdeeds 
of Susa-no-wo did not properly intend an injury to the 
rice-fields of the Sun-goddess, but a quarrel for their 
ownership. Also the Nihongi-Shiki (an old commentary, 
quoted by Aston in note 7, page 48) says that rods (Aston: 
combs) were stuck up in the rice-fields with words of 
incantation, so that if anyone wrongly claimed the fields 
he might be destroyed. The present custom of setting 
up rods in rice-fields whose ownership is disputed arose 
perhaps from this. According to this view the kushi are 
signs set up to indicate that one claims the ownership of the 
field, and are therefore called PJ fl ta-fada “ field-placards. 
Nevertheless I cannot convince myself that this interpreta- 
tion is better than the one adopted by me in the translation. 
The second variant of the account of Susa-no-wo’s 
misbehaviour in the Nihongi runs : Now Susa-no-wo no 
Mikoto, in spring, filled up the channels and broke down 
the divisions, and in autumn, when the grain was formed, 
he forthwith stretched round them division-ropes [aze- 
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naha , in taken of bis ownership]. The claim to the 
ownership of a field was therefore, in ancient times, 
made by stretching ropes round it, and unless it 
can be proved that the setting of Lushi was equivalent 

to the stretching round of aze-naha, we are compelled to 
assume that lushi-sashi does not convey the meaning 
“ setting up rods in token of ownership. ” I may also 
quote a passage of the Kojiki, sect. 1 5, which is rather in 
favour of my view. It runs : So, though he did this (viz. 
breaking down the divisions, filling up the ditches, 
strewing excrements in the palace), Amaterasu no Oho- 
mi-kami upbraided him not, but said : What looks like 
excrements must be something that His Augustness mine 
elder brother has vomited through drunkenness. Again, 
as to his breaking down the divisions of the rice-fields 
and filling up the ditches, it must be because he grudges 
the land [they occupy] that His Augustness mine elder 
brother acts thus/’ But notwithstanding these apologetic 
words, he still continued his evil acts, and was more and 
more [violent]. Nothing could show more clearly that 

the Sun-goddess regards Susa-no-wo’s behaviour as rude, 
roguish tricks, and jealous Vandalism, which, however, 

with genuine Japanese politeness, she ostensibly excuses 
with the above apologetic words as a sudden nausea and 
ill-directed zeal for the increase of the arable land now 

occupied with things, in his opinion, so useless as 
dykes and ditches. In the variant of this story (Nihongi, 
2nd variant) which I quote in note 35, the Sun-goddess 
does not look at the same trick with the same Olympian 
calmness. 
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34) Ike-hag l saka-hagi, explained as “ flaying a living 
animal in the direction from the tail to the head.” 
Motowori remarks that flaying from the tail to the head 
'was the usual way of flaying ; it seems therefore advisable 
not to separate ike-hagc ‘‘flaying alive” from naka-hagi 
“flaying backwards/’ as if both words were terms for 
different methods of flaying, but to treat them as a com- 
pound word expressing one action, —ike-saka.hagi The 
repetition of the substantive hagi is no stumbling block in 
the way of this interpretation, for similar expressions are 
very frequent in the ancient poetic language. In 
stigmatizing “flaying alive and backwards r as a crime, 
the ancient Japanese will hardly have been guided, as Dr 
Weipert remarks, by the motive of protecting animals 
against superfluous torture, since half-barbaric times do 
not shew such humane tendencies. It is rather to be 
supposed that this way of flaying was regarded as a 
pollution/probably in consequence of some superstitions 
ideas unknown to us. 

Susa-no-wo committed this crime in a manner which 
aggravated the offence : when the Sun-goddess sat in her 
Weaving-Hall, he broke a hole in the top of the roof and 
flung through it a heavenly piebald colt which he had 
flayed alive with a backward flaying. The compound 
term ileJxagi saka-hagi does not occur either in the Kojiki 
or in the Kihongi, but by comparing the various readings 
it becomes clear that “ flaying alive backwards ” is meant. 
The Kojiki, sect. 15, has : “a heavenly piebald horse 
which he had flayed with a backward flaying ” (ame no 
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fuchi-koma uo saka-hagi n't hag If u) ; tlie Nihon gi in the 
chief text only : “ h e flayed a piebald colt of Heaven ; '* in 
the first variant: “flaying a piebald cold 'with a backward 
flaying ” [sala-hogi ni hag it e) ; in the second variant ££ flaying 
alive a piebald cold ’’ {ike-hog t ni hag dr). The information, 
however, which the Kojiki and Nihongi do not give 
directly, is supplied by a gloss in the KogoshCi : ditar u 
koma mo salv-hagi ni shite muro-nuchi ni nagc-ire-tama/u £i he 
flayed backwards a living colt and flung it into the Hall.’’ 

Shikida argues at great length that the reading iLe- 
hagi , which even Motowori has, in stead of iLv-hagi is 
wrong. Comp, also iLe-duri , ike-nihe, il ns it etc. 

35) Kuso-he, from kuso “ excrement, ” and hr, a con- 
tracted from of heri, stem of the verb lu j ru 4< to eject. ” In 
the more modern language hcru has become hiru [kuso uo 
him, he uv hiru), but the form heru is still preserved in the 
compound heri-tsukuru , viz. tamago ivo heri-tsukuru “ to lay 
egg s,” said of small insects. Shikida reads L uso-he and 
attacks the usual derivation of he from heri. The Chinese 
character in the text is F he (used phone tically), which 
he says has the meaning ^ he “ house,” kuro-be = “ pollut- 
ing by evacuating excrements in a house ; *’ or if one 
gives to the character F the reading to, I%F would ha\e 
been used phonetically instead of huso-do ‘'excre- 
ment-place/’ I do not think this explanation is acceptable, 
though .Shikida is certainly right in pointing out that in 
the Wamyosho (an ancient dictionary, compiled by 
Minamoto no Shitago in the period Enchb, i. e. 923-930) 
there occur the expressions ku so-had and he-hirv, but not 
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luso-huri or hu-hera. The absence of these forms from the 
Wamyosho is, however, no conclusive proof that they 
never existed, and the above mentioned heri-t^uluru as 
well as the word he “ breaking wind, fart,” which is 
doubtless related to hint, seem to justify our etymology. 

The corresponding misdemeanour of Susa-no-wo is 
related most fully in the second variant of toe Nihongi : 
"When the time came for the Sun-goddess to celebrate the 
feast of lirst-fluits (the Dai-jo-we festival), Susa-no-wo no 
Mikoto secretly voided excrement under her august seat 
in the New r Palace (in which the festival was to be 

celebrated). The Sun-goddess, not knowing this, went 
straight there and took her seat. Accordingly the Sun- 
goddess drew herself up, and became sick. She therefore 
was enraged, and straightway took up her abode in the 
Rock-cave of Heaven, and fastened its Rock-door. 

Mabuchi refers L'liso-hr only to the pollution of a place 
sacred to the gods, whilst Motowori gives it a wider scope. 

86) Comp, note 28. 

37) Ud-hada-tachi , i. e. wounding or killing. Wound- 
ing comprises all injuries to oneself or to others, 
especially when blood flows ; for the flowing of blood 
means pollution, Thus, according to the strict regula- 
tion for a Shintoist (which are, however, no longer 
commonly observed), a person is forbidden to go 
to a shrine and worship (Jap. sanbH sunt) : for 30 
days, if he has wounded somebody ; for the day 
on which he has accidentally injured himself, so 
that more than three drops of blood have flowed. If 
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it was only 1 to 3 drops, be may sank' is ur a on the same 
day but must take a bath beforehand (this purification by 
a bath is quite in analogy to the purification by water in 
the Oho-harahe ceremonj’ itself). Similarly, for two 
days, after he has vomited blood or ejected blood through 
the anus ; if he has an abscess, until it is perfectly 
cured ; for seven days after the application of inoxa ; 
for three days in the case of the person who has 
applied it. 

It seems to me that the ritual considers the iki-hada - 
tachi as a sin not so much for its being an unlawful injury 
to somebody s life or body, which is the standpoint of 
our penal codes, as for the reason that it causes pollution 
and seriouslj r offends against ritual purity. At any rate 
this latter point of view plays a part in it. Comp, also 
Satow, W. It., p. 50 : ” The shedding of blood was held to 
defile both the shedder and the person whose blood was 
shed, an idea which has left its indelible mark in the 
language, where the most common word for wound or 
hurt is Kega “defilement, and a wounded person is called 
a fe defilement-man.” 

38) SJuni-hadaAacht, i. e. desecration committed on 
corpses. Any contact, even in the widest sense, with 
corpses x^ollutes, as will be seen from the following 
regulations : 

Sankei (see note 37) is forbidden during the whole 
mourning period for parents or relatives. 

Sankei is forbidden on the anniversaries of the dviug- 
day of parents or consorts. 
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Sankti is forbidden for 100 days, if one has assisted 
at the funeral of a relative, for seven days, if at the 
funeral of somebody else. 

Sankei is forbidden for three days, if one has entered 
a house where a dead person was lying. 

If a man or animal has perished in a conflagration, 
everybody belonging to the house in question must stop 
sankei for 100 days, 

San Let is forbidden for three days, if one has eaten 
anything prepared in a house of mourning. 

If somebody dies on the premises of a shrine ( Kei-nai ), 
no Matsuri (festival) can be celebrated there for 30 days 
afterwards ; if only part of the dead body was lying on 
the premises, the forbidden time is limited to 7 days. 

If a dog, horse, or other animal has died on the 
premises of a shrine, there can be no Matsuri for 5 days ; 
if only part of the dead body (the head, a leg. etc) was 
lying on the compound, no Matsuri can be held for 3 days. 

For other rules the Kifuku-Kyo, part of the Tairo-Kyo, 
may be consulted. 

39) Shira-hitu or shiro-hitu “ white men/' according 
to Motowori, who quotes the Wamybshb people who have 
white spots on the skin of the face or body, including the 
so-called shiroko or shiro-tsu-hj, i. e. people who are entirely 
white all over the body, albinoes. Mabuchi following his 
master Kada Adzumamaro, gives the highly phantastieal 
explanation that shira-bilo (sic) means 4 ‘people from Shiragi' 5 
(Shiragi is the name of an ancient Kingdom in Korea, 
Silla). Instead of the following kokvmi he reads kokuri , 
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i. e. people from Kokuri '* (Kokuri, or Kbrai, or Koma, is 
the name of another ancient Korean kingdom), and brings 
both these names into close connection with the list of 
the execrable crimes enumerated afterwards, saying that 
such crimes could not possibl} T have been committed by 
Japanese, but must have been committed by Koreans, 
people of Shiragi and Kokuri, settled in Japan. Certainly 
a patriotic view of the matter ! The commentator mind 
may have partly been directed to this interpretation by a 
passage of the Nihongi describing an incident of the year 
012 (Aston II, 141) : ” This year a man emigrated from 
Pekche (a kingdom in Korea, called Kudara by the 
Japanese) whose face and body were all flecked with 
white, being perhaps affected with white ringworm 
shira-hada lit “ white skin ”). People disliking this extra- 
ordinary appearance, wished to cast him away on an island 
in the sea etc etc. ’ Kubo in the Norifco-ryakkai decides to 
understand xldra-hwje (6^), a skin disease by which the 
head becomes perfectly bald, and xhira-ka'ai (6^) white 
leprosy. For Shikida’s entirely different view see the 
next note. 

40) Kohnni, written only phonetically, probably 
because the meaning of the word was already doubtful at 
the time when the Xorito were first committed to writing. 
hokum l is, according to the If amyoshd, identical in mean- 
ing with amashtshi, which is contracted from amart-shishi 
“ superfluous flesh, i. e. excrescence.” Alotozumes Daiji- 
ria enumerates under Kokumi : iho ‘ ‘ warts, ” moo no me 
“ corns or bunions, 9 etc. Haruyama explains Kokumi as a 
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contraction from hokukiuni and says it is a kind of Kobu 
fosube t£ fleshy tumours and black spots.” Satow, West- 
minster Review, p. 51 : ” That leprosy and proud flesh 
(Satow’s rendering of shlm-hifo and Kohuml) should have 
continued to be regarded as unclean is no doubt owing 
to the intense feeling of disgust, stronger than pity in a 
barbaric race, which such diseases excite. Whatever may 
have been meant by proud flesh, leprosy at least was 
regarded as contagious, and the leper was held unfit to 
associate with the rest of mankind.” 

Sliikida (Norito Bemrno 5,15) wishes to divide ftAfrJX 
into shua-hl loLo-kumi “ cohabitation in clear day- light” 
(shlra white, clear ; lu day ; toL'o bed ; hvmu to come 
together, embrace one another), pointing out that this 
has always been considered to be an impure action, even 
the Emperor being forbidden to cohabitate after the depth 
of the night is ovev. This interpretation is certainly an 
ingenious one, and not at all impossible, considering that 
the phonetically written Kokumi occurs only here, and 
that the writing A shlra-hlto may be an old popular 
etymology, or may also be intended to give only the sounds. 
The tern tolohinni finds its analogy in the Knjiki and INi- 
hongi. On the other hand, however, it must be observed 
that the expression shira-hi “bright daylight” is some- 
what strange and cannot be illustrated by any quotation. 
As both the traditional interpretation, and tLat of Shikida 
have their weak points, I have thought it safer to adopt 
the former one, little satisfying as it is. 

41) Ono ga hah a (ico) abater it Is u nil. 


Ono ga haha 
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“ one’s own mother okaseru attrib. from of okaseri , the 
preterite of okasu which means here ” to have forbidden 
sexual intercourse, to abandon onesself to fornication. ” 

42 0 no c/a ko (ini) oka^’vu tsmni. Ko “child" means 
here the daughter. 

43) Haha to ko to okaseru tsanii t lit.’ fornication w T ith 
the mother and [her female] child.'’ This means, accord- 
ing to Haruyama, to marry a woman and abandon ones- 
self to fornication with her daughter from a former 
marriage, ul as ru refers consequently not to haha , with 
whom the intercourse is legitimate, but to Ko, the step- 
daughter. 

44) Ko to haha to okaseru tsiuni, grammatically just the 
contrary of the former expression, okaseru referring to 
haha : — sexual intercourse with the child and the mother, 
i. e. with one’s wife and her mother, one’s mother-in-law. 

These four terms (note. 41 — 44) correspond on the 
whole to our ideas of incest, viz. sexual intercourse 
between relatives (by blood and marriage) in the ascend- 
ing line. It will be observed that the incest between brother 
and sister is not mentioned, and it appears probable that 
marriage between brother and sister was allowed in 
ancient Japan. The archaic language has also only one 
word for “wife” and younger sister/’ viz. imo. But too 
much stress must not be laid upon the latter circumstance, 
as, in the classic time, the word vno “younger sister” was 
often applied as an endearing epithet to one's wife. The 
same is the case in the Shir-ha-shirim (the Song of Solomon), 
e. g. chapter 4, verse 9 : £e my sister, my spouse. ’’ More im- 
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portant for our hypothesis is the fact that, even in later 
times, marriages were allowed between children of one 
father by different mothers, though unions between 
children of the same mother were forbidden (a relic of 
matrimonial right). 

45) Kemono olaseru ts/nni, i. e. bestiality. The Ivojiki. 
sect. 97, when mentioning, for the first time, the ceremony 
of the Great Purification of the country, uliick was 
performed after the death of the Emperor Chiu-ai (A. D. 
200, according to the chronology of the Nihongi), 
enumerates in detail the various sorts of bestiality, viz. 
nmrt-fahake c * marriages with horses/' ushi-lahake “mar- 
riages with cattle,” tori-tahale “marriages with fowls/’ 
inu-tuhake “marriages with dogs/’ All these animals are 
kept in the house and are called kemono, which is said to 
be as much as kahi-mono “domestic animals’' (from leaf a 
to keep and feed animals, mono thing), and is to be 
distinguished from ke.dcnnono “ beasts, wild animals/’ I 
have, however, some doubt whether this distinction 
between kvmono and kedamono (probably from kedsu-mono , 
ftu genitive particle) be not merely an artificial one, and 
whether ke does not rather mean Lc “hair. ” 

Dr Wei pert draws attention to the fact that among 
these crimes against morality pederasty is not mentioned 
(though it is alleged to be, and to have been, very common. 
Quite a number of books exist on this subject in Japanese, 
like the Nanslioku-okagami etc.) 

46) Hqtu ninth i no icazaliai. For icazaliai see end of 
note 2S. Hn/n muthi “crawling worms” are snakes. 
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centipedes etc. In ancient times the houses of the 
common people had neither ceilings nor floors made of 
wooden planks, as at present, and therefore accidents 
through being bitten by venomous snakes, centipedes etc. 
were incomparably more frequent. Even the palace of 
the Emperor was originally nothing but a wooden hut, 
with its pillars planted directly in the ground (not erected 
on broad, flat stones as in modern time) and a yuka, 
“ raised floor/’ which occupied only part of the interior, 
the rest of the space being a mud-floor. As thus the 
inmates of the palace were constantly exposed to the 
attacks of crowling worms, a special service was celebrated 
to obtain the protection of the gods for the sovereign’s 
abode, viz. the Oho-tono-maUuri, at which Norito No. 8 
Oho-tono-hogahi (Satow IX, p. 190-210) was recited. 
Comp, the following passage of this Norito : I repeat the 
names of the gods who tranquilly and peacefully watch so 
that the great House where he sits ruling, [as far as] the 
limit of the bottom-most rocks, may be free from the 
calamity of crawling worms [among] the lower cords [which 
tie it together, as far as the] limit of the blue clouds of the 
Plain of High- Heaven, may not have the calamity of birds 
flying in at the smoke-hole in the roof, etc. 

47) TaLa-tsu-kanu no n'azcihahi, i e. calamity sent by 
the Tivnulnr-god (being struck by lightning) and the 
Tengu. The Tengu (two in number), lit. “ heavenly dogs,” 
are goblins with a red face, an enormous nose, claws and 
a pair of wings. They inhabit mountains and forests and 
often carry away people of both sexes into the desolate 
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mountains. The Tonya belong, like loan, I/achiman, 
lenjin , Doryu etc. to the few Shinto deities whose statues 
are commonly found and used as objects of worship. 

In the Jz Rj IS M ~)S — , (quoted in Shikida’s Xorito- 
bemruo) the term mono-no-ke “ evil influence of a sprite ” 
is explained by : mojikori ct bewitchment/' l edamono no ke 
“ calamity from animals/’ and taka Jam i no ke “calamity 
from the high gods.” The last is identical with our taka- 
tsu-lami no icazahahi , Le being equivalent to icazahahi ; the 
first corresponds to mazimono seru tsinni (note 49), but 
means the passive sufferance of bewitchment, whilst the 
Norito speaks of its active exercise ; the second seems to 
include what is called ha/u mushi no icazahahi and taka-tsu~ 
tori no icazahahi in the Norifco. 

48) Tala-tsu-tori no icazahahi. See also the quotation 
from the 8th Norito in note 4G. The roof of the ancient 
Japanese house was thatched, and perhaps had a gable at 
each end, with a hole to allow the smoke of the wood-fire 
to escape, so that it was possible for birds flying in and 
perching on the beams overhead, to defile the food, or the 
fire with which it w\as cooked (Satow IX, p. 192). The 
defiling things dropped by the birds are, in the first line, 
their excrements which are believed to be poisonous, and 
secondarily dirty things dropped from their bills. 
Haruyama attributes to the term a still wider sense, viz. 
any damage done by birds, and mentions also the carrying 
away of babies by eagles and kites. 

49) Kemonu-iofush i. The above rendering follows 
Motoworis interpretation. He thinks that the people of 
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old must have known and practised a peculiar art (jalsu) 
by which they injured or killed the animals of other 
people. He mentions also the popular superstition with 
regard to the existence of evil sprites which are able to 
make animals sick and make them die — the so called 
gyuba no ekijtn IS ^ i #) “castle’s and horses’ 
pestilence-gods” — , but maintains that this does not come 
into consideration here, as foul tricks practised directly 
by men are to be understood. Krmono-tqfushi belongs 
therefore, according to him, to the same category as the 
following mazimono sent tsumi. 

Another noteworthy interpretation, however, and 
perhaps the better one, given by Mabuchi and accepted 
by Shikida, takes this and the following term as one : 
kemono-taf ash t-moz In tono x'ou tsumi “the sin of exercising 
witchcraft [by means] of killing animals.” It is con- 
sidered to be identical with a certain kind of sorcery 
called intt-gami (i’c “ dog deit} r , ” practiced in Ivyushu 
and Shikoku to the present day, in which one pretends to 
be able to invoke evils on other persons through the 
spirit {re ikon) of a slain dog. To come into possession of 
this witchcraft, one has to proceed in the following way : 
A hungry dog is chained up, and some food is laid before 
him, but so that he cannot reach and eat it. While he 
stretches out his head to get at it, one cuts off his head. 
The head suddenly flies and swallows the food, whereupon 
it is seized, put into a box and worshipped. Henceforth 
it is a powerful means for exercising various kinds of 
witchcraft to the detriment of other people, the spirit of 
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the dog being the medium (agent). The place of the clog 
can also be taken by a serpent , or in the px % ovince of Tosa 
by a weasel (itachl). See an article on In a -garni -mod ti in 
FCzoivU-gaho, fasc. 6, p. 20. Mabuchi declares such 
sorcery as iungamt not to be originally Japanese, but to 
have been imported into Japan by foreign barbarians 
gicalban, i. e. Chinese and Koreans), for which reason 
it is found only in southwestern Japan. This imaginary 
foreign importation, in support of which he does 
not bring forth even the shadow of a proof, leads 
him to assert that the present Xorito cannot be very 
old : — of course an entirely untenable view which is also 
rejected as absurd by Tfotowori. The latter scholar 
observes that he, too, was originally inclined to consider 
Ivmono-tafushi mazimono sera tsumi as one single expression, 
but that later on he changed his view. 

50) Jlozt-mo no sera tsumi. Invoking evils on other 
persons plays still at present an important part in 
Japanese superstition. Comp, the preceding note. 

51) Oho-Xakafomi, the chief of the wdiole Nakatomi 
family. Xaiatomi is probably derived from Xalu-tsu-omi, 
which etymology corresponds also to the meaning of the 
Chinese characters ($ E) ” middle minister.’’ Their 
duty was of a priestly character, they w T ere considered as 
mediators between the kimi “ sovereign ” and the kami 
“ gods/’ hence another etymology explains the name 
from aaka-tori-onii (i.e. kimi to kami to no naka wo tori 
mocliite kami ni yoroshiku moshi-ko ; Motowori and 
Haruyama), or nako-torimodd “mediator” (Hirata). 
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They derive their origin from the god Amv no Koyane 
no Miloto vrho played a conspicuous part in the ceremony 
arranged to entice the Sun-goddess from the Bock-cave. 
One of their members, the famous Kamatari, received the 
surname of Fujihara for his meritorious services under 
Emperor Tenji, thus becoming the founder of the 
illustrious Fujihara family, while the rest retained their 

name of Nakatomi. (Jiio-Xaivlouii was adopted as a sur- 
name by Omi-maro, a son of a first cousin of Kamatari, 

The Fujihara family gave up the service of the gods, and 
devoted themselves entirely to politics, while the Nakatomi 

still remained in the priesthood, which explains the fact 
that so many of them were officials of the Jingi-kwan or 
Ministry of Shinto religion (Satow, VII p. 400). 

52) *4 wia Isu mnja-yoto, i.e. the ceremonies of the Great 
Purification performed in the palace of the Sun-goddess 
Ama-terasu on the Plain of High Heaven. This expression 
shows that the earthly Oho-harahe was considered to be 

only the imitation of an Oho-harahe long ago practiced by 
the Gods in Heaven. 

53) A similar expression is already used in Norito 
No. I with regard to cutting the timber for the construc- 
tion of the Imperial palace : because [the builders], 
having cut the bases and ends of the big trees and little 

trees ( ico-gi ) which have grown up in the distant 
mountains and the near mountains, etc. In both cases it 

is intended to say that the lower and upper ends of the 
trees, as being of less value, are cut off and thrown away, 

and only the middle and best part of the wood used for 
the pillars or tables. 
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Kanagi translated by ‘‘young little trees’’ 

according to the usual interpretation, presents some 
difficulty. This view evidently considers ^ Lana as a 
phonetic element, (perhaps from ko “ child, small/’ na 
genitive particle, through vowel harmony ka-na ?). 
Others, like Shikida, take ^ kana in its literal sense 
“ metal,” Lana-gi then: wood as strong and hard as metal. 
Shikida quotes a passage from the K ® S 3? — *, from 

which he infers that kanagi is=S?k, which again, accord- 
ing to Giles No. 1223 is a name for the (ten 

thousand years tree) everlasting wood, used (in China) for 
certain parts of carts. 

54) Chi-Lura oli-kura. Okil u-ra signifies a stand 
(kura) on which something is put (oku). The first lura in 
the compound chi Jura is used as a numerative (auxiliary 
numeral). Chi “thousand” indicates simply a very great 
number. A similar expression, viz. sh i-ku ra-ok i-clo (do— 
place) occurs in the Nihongi, in the passage where it is 
reported that purification-offerings were demanded from 
Susa-no-wo : After this (i.e. after the Sun-goddess had 
been enticed out of the Heavenly Rock-cave) all the Gods 
put the blame on Susa-no-wo no Mikoto, and imposed on 
him a fine of one thousand tables ( chi-kura-oL i-do ), and so at 
length chastised him. They also had his hair plucked 
out, and made him therewith expiate his guilt. It is also 
said that they made him expiate it by plucking out the 
nails of his hands and feet. When this was done, they at 
last banished him downwards. 

55) Suga-so ; suga or suge “ rush,” so u fine strips ” 
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(the character 11“ is used phonetically). Brinkley’s 
Dictionary explains suga-so by “ a kind of brush made of 
rush, formerly used by a Kannuski to cleanse himself and 
the people who are assembled in a shrine for prayer.” 
Mabuclii considers so as a contraction of said “splitting,” 
Motowori as a contraction of sa-ico (f£Uf) fine thread.” 
I have, how r ever, not much confidence in either of these 
etymologies. There is an archaic word so “hemp” (e. g. 
Manyoshu I, 29: uchi-so ico Womi no oho-Limi, etc.) which 
we might have here ; besides there is an adjective suga 
a clear, pure always used as a prefix (akin to the verb 
sumu “to be clear, to be pure and limpid”). Shikida 
takes suga-so indeed in this sense : iSfflt pure hemp.” 

"With regard to this passage, which he does not 
translate, Satow, W. R. p. 53, has the following remark: 
The high priest then (i.e. after having enumerated the 
offences) arranges the sacrifices, and, turning round to 
the assembled company, waves before them a sort of 
broom made of grass, to symbolize the sweeping away of 
their offences.” This agrees with what Mabuchi remarks, 
viz. that the split Suga was brandished as if sweeping 
away dust. I have no doubt that this suga-so is the 
prototype of the oho-nusa (~MM) described in Introduction, 
chapter 8. The hypothesis is supported by a remark of 
the commentator Okubo who says that asa (hemp) took 
later on the place of the suga (rush). 

56) Ya hart ni tori-sakite A M JS £. Mabuchi’s 
interpretation of A ya~M ya , iya “ more and more” is 
generally accepted : ya hari ni “more and more with the 
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needle.” Also Mabuclii’s interpretation of haei by “needle” 
which the Chinese character if conveys, is universally 
acknowledged, except by Motowori, who considers it to be 
phonetical and ascribes to hart the meaning suji “ stripe”: 
splitting more and more in stripes. Mabuchi’s view 
deserves preference. 

57) Ama-tsu-nordo no futo-norito-goto ico nore. There 
are divergent opinions with regard to the proper meaning 
of ama-tsu-aorito “ heavenly ritual.” Hirata thinks that 
the so-called Mbtogi no haralu no Jrotoba “ words accom- 
panying the bodily purification ” are meant ; but these 
are, as Motowori Toyokahi remarks, only an abbreviation 
of the Olio-haralie no Jrotoba , our ritual, and are of later 
origin. Another commentator understands by ama-tsu- 
norito the sentence c 1 toho-J ami nni-tame you distant gods, 
deign to smile!” (tamu — iamahe) which is used in the 
method of divination from the cracks of the shoulder-blade 
of a deer scorched over a clear fire. 

I think, however, that the nearest and simplest 
interpretation is, as usual, aho here the correct one, viz. 
that ama-isu-norito is nothing else but our present ritual, 
the Olio-harahe no kotoba itself. The differences in the 
views are partly due to the different interpretation of the 
verbal form nore “ shall speak ” which some consider to 
be the imperative, others the indicative —noru ; Fujiwi 
even declares nore to be a mistake for nori There can be 
hardly any doubt but that the meaning conveyed is : Oho- 
Nakatomi is commanded by the Emperor, the successor of 
the Heavenly Grandchild, to perform such and such 
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ceremonies and recite such and such words, as were 
performed and recited in the purification ceremony in 
Heaven, and were, therefore, also prescribed for the 

descendants of the Gods, the men on earth. Norr must 
he the imperative. 

58) The gods residing on the Plain of High Heaven 
are contrasted with the gods dwelling on the earth. Lit. 
“ country-gods.*' 

59) I.e. the door, constructed of rocks, of their palace 
in Heaven, ilia “rock” is by some commentators taken 
only as an honorific. 

60) M\l\ is read hiki-yama (hili— hikin') by Hirata, 
Haruyama and others ; but the correct reading* is mizlia- 
yama, given by Motowori, Shikida etc. The latter quotes 
quite a number of passages from ancient texts which show' 
that the reading mizika alone is well founded. 

61) Ibori or ihori “ smoke,” an ancient word, now 
iburi (verb iburu “ to smoke”). The clouds and the mist 
hovering around the mountains are meant. The word 
kemuri, keburi “smoke” is probably a compound of Lc 
( ~ki , Hi?) and iburi 

62) There was an old tradition (according to 
Motowori Toyokahi) that the gods of Heaven and Earth 
come together at one place in order to hear the Norito. 

63) What I have rendered by the words "it is to he 
expected that '* is in the original the simple demonstrative 

particle to (. . . .arazi to= it is to he expected that. . . .wall 
not be). 

64) Tsumi to if a tsumi. This curious expression 
occurs a second time further on. 
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05) The “sovran Grandchild’’ is properly, as already 
stated, Xintgi no J Ftkolo ; but here the term is applied to 
the presently reigning Emperor, as successor of Xinigi. 
This is not the only instance of the hind : in the Suinin-ki 
of the Nikongi, 25th year, the term “sovran Grandchild” 
is used of the Emperor Suinin ; in the Teimnu-ki, 1st 
year, of the Emperor Temmu ; and also in the Zoku- 
Nikon-ko-ki occurs a similar use of the word. 

The word rendered by “ court ” is in the original the 
well-known mikado, which, however, does not (here) 
designate Emperor, but his court or palace. The 
etymology is uncertain : it maybe )ai-Lado “august gate,” 
which reminds us of the Sublime Porte, or mika-lo 
“ august place/’ There are many different ways of 
writing it with Chinese characters, e. g. in the xsihongi : 
HiS?, E®, $33£ (also used here in the ritual) etc., in 

the Manydshu: $3gi, UMJS-, W3 etc. 

6G) Shinato no kaz<> 4 ‘the wind of Slnnato,” i.e. the 
wind produced by the wind-god Shinato. Shinato is an 
abbreviation of Shtnatobe no A filolo “ the long-breathed 
maiden ” (shi “ wind,” na apocopated form of naga "long,” 
to~tsu the generic particle, b’=me “woman”). In the 
service of the gods of wind at Tatsuta, the 4th Norito, two 
gods of wind ai*e mentioned: $hinatsu-hii[o no J likoto “the 
long-breathed youth,” and Shinalobe no J likoto, also called 
SlunatiM-hime no Milotu . For details see Satow, YU p. 
117 sequ. Should it be possible that the feminine suffix 
be has been omitted in order to include both the male and 
female wind-god in the one name Shinato? The same 
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phrase Shinalo no laz a occurs also in a passage of the 
Genji-monogatari, chapter Asagao : Ana kokorou, sono mi 
no tsumi ha mina Skinato no kaze ni toguhe teki to 
notamafu. In later times Shinato has been used as a 
name for the north-west wind (Comp. Chamb. Ivojiki, pag. 
27, note 13). 

G7) A >1 ilia no ud-yiri (from nu-L in). 2 It is written with 
the character “ august ” which, however, in such com- 
pounds as mi-yiri, mi-yama mi-yuli etc. must be translated 
by “deep” or “ dense." Whether this mi “deep, dense” 
is etymologically identical w r ith the honorifics mi and ma , 
or whether it is of different origin, it is difficult to decide. 

6S) Olio-tsu-be lit. “ large harbour side.” 

69) Motowori reads oho-umi no Jtara, Hirata 
and Haru} T ama oho-icala no Jtara, Shikida oho-una-bara. The 
last reading seems to be the oldest. icaict and una are 
both archaic words for “ sea, ocean.” 

70) JVochi-lata “that side, yonder,” used here with 
only very slight meaning, uvchi is the contrary of Lvcld 
“here, this side ” ; both are often combined into uvchi - 
lochi “here and there” (f. ex. Manyoshu 4 etc). uvcJu- 
lata corresponds in meaning to the modern anata, which is 
contracted from ano lata “that side,” commonly used as a 
polite pronoun of the second person. Satow, W. E. p. 54 
translates : the trunks of the forest trees, far and near. 

71) Yaki-lama no to-lama , with the repetition of the 
substantive, so much in favour in the ancient poetic style, 
instead of saying simply “tempered sharp sickle.” to is 
the stem contained in the adjective told “sharp” and the 
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verb togn c *to ■whet; ” to Lama occurs also iu the second 
book of the Kojiki ( to-Iama ni saivataru Iraki). yokt is from 
the verb yaku “ to burn, to roast,” which means here “ to 
harden by fire, to temper.” An analogous expression, 
yaki-iaelti Ci tempered sword,” is found in Manyosliu 18. 
Also in yak'i-ba (ha edge) “ tempered edge of a sword,” 
yaki has the same meaning. The readings yaki-kama and 
to-kama are more correct than the nigoried forms kaki-gama 
and to-gama. 

72) Iu the original only koto (¥) “ thing ” which must 
be interpreted to mean tsumi-koto “sinful things, sins.” 

73) See note 3. 

74) Sr -ori tau Hime ($§ IS ^ lb &£) is, according to the 
Kc MS lit' 'HE, identical with Ya-xo-maga~tsu-bi no kami “Wond- 
rous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils ” who w T as born v T hen Izanagi 
no Mikoto, on his retuxm from Hades, went to the plain of 
Ahagi at Tachibana on the river AYoto in the province of 
Himuka (now Ivyushu), and purified himself from the 
contracted filth in the middle reach of the stream. The 
Kihongi has only the name Ya-so-moga-tmt-bi, whilst the 
Kojiki mentions two distinct deities : Ya-so-magatsu-bi no 
Kami and Oho-maga-tso-bi no Kami “ Wondrous-Deity-of- 
Great-Evils.” In my opinion Ya-su-maga-tsu-bi sad Oho - 
maga-lsa-ht are only alternative names of one and the same 
deity, so that the more correct tradition would be on the 
side of the Xibongi. Se-ori tsu Him e signifies “Current- 
descending-Princess : " se “sw r ift current, or a place in a 
river where the w r ater is not deep ; ” IS ori stands phone- 
tically for T ori “descending.” 
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75) Salunadari ni ochi-tagitsu. The latter part is 
clear: ochi from otsuru “ to fall/' fagitsu, closely related 
to tagiru, “to boil, to foam” (tali “waterfall” belongs to 
the same rootb The first part sale u no dan, however, 
presents great difficulties. There are as many different 
opinions about it as there are commentators, and the 
meaning of the word was probably already obscure at the 
time when the Xorito was first committed to waiting, for 
it is written only phonetically. I will pass in review the 
most prominent explanations : 

a) sa honorific prefix, like ma : kuna— l a da, supposing 
a sound-change between d and n , which indeed sometimes 
occurs: Lula stem Ittdaru “ to come down lari from 
taru (taririf) “to hang down, to drop down.” Saluna-dari 
ni~ (i in falling.” 

b) Shikida considers salunadari to be a contraction of 

salu-luna-dari. He gives saht the meaning M “fierce, 
violent” and quotes a poem from Manyoshu 14, where 
salu-nami is contrasted with hira-se “level current” and it 
must, in his opinion, mean “ fierce waves.” luna would be 
an old word for “ valley, ravine,” the existence of which 
word he tries to prove by the name of the shrine X S ® 
1 Salunado-jinja, which ought to mean “fierce 

ravine-place,” and by a passage of the Wamyosho. In the 
Sarashina district of the province of Shinano there is a 
Sato called 4 & w hich must be pronounced, according to 
the Wamyosbd, 4 ^ ^ ico-u-na, and this wo-u-na is b J 
Shikida considered to bo a transformation from ico-luna 
4 
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c) Haruyama supposes the first word sal a to mean ^ 
“ valley, ravine/’ and illustrates this by the place-name 
Miya-sal u-mura in the Yamabe district of the 
province of Kadzusa, and by orthographies like naga - 

zakv, koye-sakn etc. nadorl is =naclarc “ gradual slope.’’ 

I think that Haruyama’s hypothesis comes nearest to 
the truth. But sal u might rather be an archaic form of 
saka “ hill, slope/’ just as we have the double form icaku 
and icaka “young/’ e. g. in the name Waka-mnsubi or 
Waku-mvsubL nadari is the indefinite or stem form, used 
as a verbal substantive, of the verb netdaru “ to slope or 
incline downwards : ’ it is the old form, whilst nadare is a 
more modern form of the substantive, derived form 
nadaruru ( nadarem ). If my explanation be correct, the 
literal meaning of sal u-nadari ni ochi-tagitsu haya-laha 
would be : “the rapid streams that fall boiling (foaming) 
down fiom the gradual hill-slopes.” I have, however, 
closely adapted my translation to Satow’s rendering of a 
similar passage in the Hirose Oho-imi no Matsuri (Norito 
3, VII p. 415 : the water which the sovran gods deign to 
send boiling down the ravines salunadari ni ludashi-lamafu 
midzu). It would have been interesting to know Satow’s 
view of the etymology, but unfortunately he has not 
appended a note. 

76) Haya-aki fsu Hirne it h 3$^ (in the original 

the character lb hi was wanting, but has been inserted by 
the various editors) signifies, according to the characters 
which are partly ideographic, partly phonetic “ Swift- 
opening-princess,” and is an offspring of Izanagi no 
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Mikoto. It is, however, much disputed whether this is 
the real meaning of the name. The Kojiki and Xihongi 
agree in designating this deity as minato no Kami, i.e. 
“ Deity of the Water-doors, ” but the Kojiki (see Chamb. 
p. 2G) enumerates two deities Haya-ak t-dzu-hiko and Haya - 
aki-dzu-hime, writing aLi with the character Ift “autumn’’ : 
Prince-of-Swift-Autumn” and “'Princess of Swift Autumn 
whilst the Niliongi (Aston, p. 32) has only the name 
Haya-ak- i-tsuJii, written Sift# G “Sun (i.e. Wondrous 
[Deity] )-of-Swdft- Autumn.” which however must be taken 
in a plural sense, as it expressly says minato no kami-tachi 
“ Gods of the Water-doors.” It seems that hi “ wondrous” 
is the neutral form, including Jii-ko “wondrous child, 
prince” as well as lii-mc “wondrous woman, princess.” 
Ilaya is probably “ swift/’ but could also mean “brilliant.” 
Ahi is explained as “clear, bright,” and tsu as generic 
particle in Shida’s Xihonshoki-tsushaku ; but Shikida 
interpretes it in his Kihongi-hyochu : aki “open,” tsu 
“port, harbour. 3 ’ According to the latter view the name 
of the goddess signifies “Swift-open-harbour-Princess.” 
I prefer to consider tsu as the generic particle: “ Swift- 
Opening-Princess ” (die schnell sich offnende Furstin, as 
also Dr Weipert puts it). This meaning agrees best with 
the part ascribed to her in the purification-ceremony : she 
resides in the great whirlpool of the ocean, or rather is 
this whirlpool herself, and opens her mouth and swallows 
down the waters as well as everything floating in them. 
Satow, W. R. p. 5J: translates her name by Maiden-of-the- 
Swift-cleansing. The goddess is also identified with Idzu - 
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no -me -no -k ami “the Female-Deity-Idzu.” Comp. Cbamb. 
p. 41 note 17. 

77) Tliis pleonastic expression is highly characteristic 
of the solemn style of the ancient Japanese poetry. In 
rendering it I was really sorry I could not do so iu 
German : die Salzflut-Allzusammenflusstelle der vielhun 
dertstromigen vielen Salzflutstrome der frischsalzflutigen 
Salzflut ! In the original ara-shllto no shtho no ya-ho-ji no 
ya-shiho-ji no shilio no ya-ho-ahi. Ara is properly “rough 
but according to Mo tow or i To^okahi it means here del ‘date 
“fresh/’ ya-ho 800= very many, all. ji “ way" = currents 
of the water, ya-ho-ahi “800 meetings v is that place of the 
ocean on the farthest border of the visible world where 
all the currents of the water come together and form the 
big whirlpool through which they rush down into the 
land of Hades. Through the same gorge the waters are 
also again spat out, and by this periodic sw allowing dow n 
and spitting out are produced ebb-tide and flood tide. 
Everything bad and impure in the world, is supposed to 
have come from Hades, and by the ceremony of the 
Oho-harahe it is again sent back to its birth-place. 

78) In the original La-la nomdemu “will swallow 
down [with the sound] la-la” la-la is an ancient 
onmatopoetic (in German “ gluck-gluck,’’ corresponding 
to the English verb to cluck), for which one now uses 
r/abu-gabu . 

79) I-fali-do “breath-blowdng-place : v I- fall 

contracted from ili-fuli “breath-blow- away ; ” the reading 
ibuLi is not so good, as is shown by the Jimmei-shiki’s 
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(# % phonetic writing M Vi i-fu-l t in the name of the 
Shinto shrine Ifuki-jinja in the Kurimoto district of the 
pi’ovince of Afumi. F to “ door ” is phonetic for I® to 
“ place/’ The Breath-blowing-}>lace is the i>lace where a 
special deity, and offspring of Izanagi no Mikoto, blows 
away by his breath all sins and pollutions into Hades. 
This god is therefore called Ifuli-do-nushi “Lord of the 
Breath-blowing-place/’ An authority identifies this god 
with Kamu-naho-bi Oho-naho-bi no Kami “Divine-Bectifying- 
Wondrous Great Rectifying*- Wondrous Deity/ 1 The 
Kojiki and Nihongi, in the report of the lustration of 
Izanagi, make two gods of this : Kamu-naho-bi no Kami 
and Oho-naho-bi no Kami , I think that, as in the case of 
Ya-so-maga-tso-bi Oho-maga-tsu-bi (comp. note 74), it is 
better to consider them as alternative names of one deity. 

80) fit 0 J£ IS ne-no-Lnni soko-no-l uni. Hades, general- 
ly called Yomi-tsu-kuni or Yomo-tsu-kani , is meant. The 
translation “Bottom-Country” gives the meaning of the 
Chinese characters ; the real meaning is probably “distant 
country,” from so “ there, yonder,” and ko “ place ” : “das 
Jenseits” in German. Whether ne signifies “root” or 
not, it is in reality the name of a place, of an island, 
belonging to Idzumo, Oho-ne-shima. We find in the 
ancient traditions also Yomi no Oho-ne-shima “the island 
Great Xe of Yomi (Hades),” and Xe no lalasu l uni “the 
borderland of Xe,” Yomi “ Hades ” itself is the name of 
a place in the Shimane district of the province of Idzumo. 
The Even Pass of Hades, mentioned in the Nihongi and 
Kojiki, was, according to this latter authority, then called 
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tlie lfuya-Pa?s in the land of Idzumo. The name Ifuyci , 
contracted into Lja , exists still in Idzumo. All these 
places I have mentioned, are not far distant from one 
another. There can hardly he any doubt that the ancient 
Japanese located their Hades in one corner of the province 
of Idzumo ! For further details I must refer the reader to 
my extensive commentary on the Jixdai-ki * k Annals of the 
Age of the Gods (Book 1 and 2 of the ^sihongi, especially 
chapter 4th, note 29). 

81) Haya-sasura-hime , also called Sa^ri-hime, a 
daughter of Susa-no-wo no Mikoto. She is not mentioned, 
under the former name, iu any other ancient text. Hirata 
identifies her, but without good reason, with Susa-no-ico 
no Miyoto. Hayci signifies “swift” or “brilliant,” and is 
only, as often, an honoxific ; scisura-hime seems to be con- 
tracted from sasurahi-hime according to the rule that the 
same syllable should not occur twice successively ; sasurqfu 
means either ££ to wander about aimlessly or in exile.” or, 
as Modzume's Daijirin explains it, “to make” (leng- 
thened form of tasuru, from xuru). The compound verb 
moch i-sasu rah i- ush oiofa, rendered by ‘ * take them and 
completely banish them and get rid of them,” is by 
Motowori explained to mean : “to lose something so that 
one does not know whither it has come.” Toyokahi gives 
to ushinofti the signification shomelsu -sura, i.e. “ to make 
disappear.” 

In the above notes (74, 76, 79, 81) I have x>ointed out 
that the four Deities of Purification (harahe no Lami-sama ) 
mentioned in the ritual, are identified, by the Japanese 
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commentators, with certain other gods mentioned in the 
Kojiki and Nihongi. We saw that only one of the four 
names is actually mentioned in the ancient records and 
annals ; the identification in the other cases is more or less 
problematical. It seems therefore advisable not to lay too 
much stress on this question and to be, on the whole, 
content with Mabuclii’s view that the four deities are 
personifications of the successive places and actions in the 
pi'ocess of purification. 

82) According to the view of Alabuclii and nearly all 
the later commentators, the horse acts a symbolical part 
in the ceremony of purification. It is regarded to be an 
animal especially quick of hearing, and therefore its 
presence symbolizes the desire that the Gods of Heaven 
and Gods of Earth may hear, and act upon, the words of 
the ritual, as quickly as a horse hears with its ears pricked 
up. Such a horse is called harohe no uma “purification- 
horse.” In ancient times the number of the liarahe-no-uma 
was six, according to the reports of the Sei-gu-ki, Hoku- 
zan-sho and Koke-shidai, and four or five sheaves of rice 
in the ear were placed beside them. The Imperial edict 
of the 5th year Temmu, 8th month, lGth day (28th 
September, 67G) commands the Kuni no AEiyatsuko of each 
province to furnish one horse for the ceremony (performed 
in their respective provinces) ; the same is required by the 
Jingi-Ryo etc. 

83) The freer translation we (or I) purify and cleanse 
in the name of the Sovran would perhaps be pi’eferable. 

84) Minazuki, sixth month, from mi “water,” na Gen. 
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particle (cp. mi-na-to “water-door, harbour”), tsuki 
“month.” The interpretation c f waterless worth ” (??a= 
stem-form of nafsi “is not”), which is sometimes given, 
is wrong*. 

85) Motowori, Hirata etc. read 0 El lo-Juni “four 
countries or provinces” and understand the provinces 
Idzu, I li, and Tsushima, the latter being counted as two 
provinces by counting specially its two districts Kami-tsu- 
agata and Shimo-tsu-agata. Others, as Motowori 
Toyokalii, consider U-lyd, the right division of Kyoto, as 
the fourth country. The former view is to be preferred, 
because it is reported that there were five diviners (urabe) 
in Idzu, five in Iki. five in Kami-tsu-agata and five in 
Shimo-tsu-agata of Tsushima. The original text has the 
character 0 mo after which has been suppressed by 
Motowori etc., being considered as a later interpolation. 
Shikida, however, restores it and reads yo-mo no l uni, 
taking € as a phonetic writing of 35 mo “ side, quarter of 
the compass,” so that the meaning would be : the diviners 
of the countries of the four sides, i.e. of all the countries. 

The duty of the diviner ( urabe ) is to carry the purifica- 
tion offerings to the river, after the Oho-Nakatomi has 
finished the recital of the ritual, and throw them away into 
the water. 

8G) Oho-Laha-ji. The word ji “way” is added to 
laha, because the river is the road by which the thrown 
away objects are carried into the sea. As in ancient times 
the capital was frequently removed from one place, and 
even from one province, to another, different rivers came, 
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of course, to be used for tlie ceremony by which the court- 
officials were purified. At tlie time when Kyoto was tlie 
capital, tlie Kamo River was probably used for the 
purpose, says Haruyama. 

The last clause is, by the commentators, also styled a 
Semmyd 
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XOTE OX A L0XG-TA1LED BREED 
OF FOWLS IX TOSA. 

BY BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 

The origin of the breed is not known, but it is believed 
to be at least 1 00 years old. It has been produced simply 
by selection of the best Specimens ; one highly jndzed 
variety — the Ha kit — was produced in this way within the 
last few years. 

The proper general name for the long-tailed fowls is 
Shinoirara-td , derived from the village of Shinowara in the 
district of Nagaoka in the province of Tosa, some 3 n 
East of Kochi, the capital. Some are still bred in that 
place, others — most, I believe, now — in Kochi itself, 
whence the majority are exported to Kobe and some of the 
linest to Tokyo ; but the very finest are retained by the 
producers, An inferior breed exists at Hiroshima, in the 
main island of Japan ; but these have the long tail-feathers 
only, not the beautiful long body-feathers. 

The following varieties were described to me : — 
Shira-fuji , white head and body-feathers ; tail black as in 
the other varieties. I saw one specimen of this, 2 years 
old, and measured its tail-feathers, 7^ ft. long ; also 
another 14 months old, tail-feathers 4 ft. long, legs grey. — 
Others have black bodies. 

Halo , white all over with yellow legs. 

Tab 7 ol d, red neck and body feathers. 

Dokiri, reddish colour mixed with white of body. 
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All these, except the Hal u, have black tail-feathers. 

As great a length as 18 ft. has been reached in tail- 
feathers, but 12 ft. is a rarity. From 7 or 8 to 11 ft. is the 
usual length. They grow about 4 inches a month, and 
continue to grow while the bird lives, which may be 8 or 1) 
years. The beautiful body-feathers growing from flu- 
sh oulders reach a length of 4 ft. Some of these may fall 
off in moulting, but the tail-feathers never do so. I saw 
the birds in October (1898), when moulting, and only the 
ordinary feathers were gone or going, not the long ones. 

I also saw the hen, a very handsome bird distantly 
reminding one of a hen pheasant, 'with fawn-coloured 
breast, and white quill to the delicately coloured feathers 
of the back. She, too, has longer tail-feathers than any 
ordinary hen, — sometimes as much as 8 inches. The hens 
lay in spring and autumn, one bird producing HO eggs 
yearly, which are hatched by other hens. One, or at most 
two hens, are allowed to each breeding cock. The latter’s 
tail-feathers are cut, to allow of his walking about freely. 
He lives a little longer than the others, which must be 
kept shut up ; but all are hardy, bearing both heat and 
cold. 

The ordinary number of long tail-feathers is 15 or 10 ; 
some cocks have as many as 24. 

The tail-feathers must not be wound up, as people 
ignorantly do, away from Kochi, but must be always 
allowed to hang free, for which reason the cocks are kept 
in high narrow cages quite dark except close to the top ; 
for light at the bottom would attract them. When the 
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tail-feathers become too long and touch ground in the 
cage, a bamboo is put a little Avar back so as to form an 
arch and thus make more distance. The birds sit all day 
on a flat perch 3 inches wide, and are only taken out once 
in 2 days, and allowed to walk about for 1/2 an hour or 
so, a man holding their tail all the while to prevent its 
getting torn or soiled. Once or twice a month they are 
carefully washed with warm water, and are then as care- 
fully dried on some high place, — the roof or wherever may 
be most convenient — a man holding their tail till it is quite 
dry. 

The birds are fed on unlmlled rice (k uro-mat) and 
greens, such as datkvnAeai, <kc. They must be given 
plenty of water. They are wonderfully tame. 

Two specimens were brought to me in boxes, — long 
narrow boxes like those in which the Japanese put away 
kakemono (hanging scrolls) — in which the bird’s body is 
laid full-length, the tail twisted round a little. That is 
how they always travel. It is said that they can be kept 
thus as long as 40 clays without being taken out Tlie 
dimensions are about 0 inches square, and 4 ft. G inches 
long ; there is a grating for air at one end only and a 
division guarding the feathers. The box is carried 
horizon tally. Their narrow cages may be made of any 
wood, and are G^ ft. high, 3 ft. deep, and G inches wide. 

The w onderful feathers, both on tail and body, come 
from quills much stouter than any possessed by ii^nal 
barn door fowls. 

My chief informant was Mr. Kitagawa Csliinuitsu, an 
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employe in the Local Court of Justice, — an amateur both 
of fowls and liorses. Mr. Iwagawa Kametaro al&o brought 
a specimen, and I saw one or two elsewhere in Kochi. 

Present prices in Kochi : — About § 13 for a cock with 
feathers under 10 ft ; $ 23, h over that length. Good hen, 
$ 1J. Kobe prices are considerably higher. 

There is absolutely no artificial method of making* the 
feathers grow. All is done by selection. Any failure to 
obtain good results must proceed from having a bad hen, 
that is, one not of the true breed, and it is in this point 
that buyers are liable to be deceived. Also one must 
know how to treat the birds. 

At Kobe, in November, 18DS I saw three specimens 
at two bird-fanciers V* — one with tail-feathers 13J ft. long 
(I had it measured), — of the usual mixed colours. I also 
saw the splendid white tail — 1UJ ft. long — of a snow- 
white bird, which had been pulled out accidentally, owing 
to the bird falling from its perch and fluttering about. The 
bird itself was brought downstairs to me ; its tail-feathers 
were growing again. The bird-fancier said it was 3 years 
old. He added that the feathers, which grow only at the 
rate of 4 inches a month when the bird is young, grow 
more quickly,— as much as 7 inches — when it is older. 

(The same bird-fancier had numerous specimens of 
the Japanese giant salamander, mostly about 2 ft. long,— 
very sluggish and ugly, spotted creatures. He says they 

Hamamoto, at Xo. 7G Motoiuaclii, Nickoine, ami XisUimtiia, at 
249 Motomachi It-chome. 
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come from Half one ; lmt no one known to me in that 
district — and I have known the district intimately for 
years — has ever seen any but tiny specimens a few inches 
in length ) 






THE JESUIT MISSION PRESS 
IN JAPAN. 


In the winter of 1887-8 I spent several months in the 
public libraries of England and the Continent examin- 
ing books printed in Japan by the Jesuit missionaries 
at t lie end of the 1 6th and beginning of the 17th cen- 
turies, and eventually printed, under the above title, 
a pamphlet containing the result of my researches. 
Fourteen works in all are described in it, and there is 
every reason to believe that these are all, of which 
examples exist in Europe. Since my return to Japan I 
have been making inquiries after other works produced 
by the J esuit Mission Press, and was last year fortunate 
enough to discover two more. 

The first of these is an abridgment of the Tai-hei-ki, 
a celebrated historical work of the 14th century. It is 
entitled Tai-hei-ki nukigaki, or 4 Abridgment of the 
history of the Great Peace,’ and there are six volumes 
of it. It is printed with movable types in a mixture 
of running-hand Chinese characters and liiragana , and, 
as far as my memory serves me, from the same font of 
type as that used for the Guia do Pecador in the 
British Museum (P.43 of my pamphlet). It has neither 
date nor name of place, but each volume after the first 
bears the lollowing ‘imprimatur’ in Roman type and 
Italics : — 
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APROVACAM. 

Vi efte Liuro do Taifeiqui, nao tem coufa por que fe 
nao deua imprimir. | 

Manoel Barreto 

Vifta eft a informacao dou licenga pern se poder \ 
imprimir . O Bifpo de lap p am 

Manoel Barreto died n March 1620. But Luis de 
Cerqueira, the last Bishop of Japan who actually 
reached the country, died there 20 February 1614. 
He had been in Japan as Bishop since August 5 
1598, and the book must be assigned to some date 
between these two. I have not been able to discover 
any mention of it in the annual Missionary reports of 
the period, but that is not wonderful, as the reports 
are silent about several other books known to us as 
extant in the libraries. 

The second of the two is a small volume belonging 
to the Marquis Tokugawa, who represents the Mito 
branch of that family. It is printed in Roman type, 
and consists of fifty-eight leaves including the title- 
page and preface, small 8vo, and bears the imprint 
In collegio Japonico Societatis Iesu, ANNO 1600. On 
being examined it proved to be identical with the work 
numbered 11 in my pamphlet, preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Casanatense at Rome. That however is printed 
in cursive Chinese characters and hiragana , except the 
title-page, whereas this is in the Roman alphabet 
throughout. It was evidently produced at Nagasaki, 
though no place is named on the title-page. The 
one edition was no doubt intended for the use of the 
Japanese converts, the other for the missionaries who 
were not familiar with Chinese characters and the 
Japanese syllabary. 
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The contents are 

1. The meaning’ of the word Christian. 

2. The sign of the Cross. 

3. The Lord’s Prayer. 

4. The Hail Mary. * 

5. The Salve Regina. 

6. The Creed. 

7. The ten commandments. 

8. The Laws of Holy Church. 

9. The 7 deadly Sins. 

10. The 7 Sacraments. 

At the end are lists of Corporal and Spiritual Works 
of Mercy, the Theological and Cardinal Virtues, the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, the Beatitudes, concluding with 
the Confiteor. 

Japanese versions will be found in its pages of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Salve Regina, the 
Apostles Creed and the Ten Commandments, which 
maybe useful for comparison with modern translations. 

P'rom certain indications it appears that the book 
was intended for the use of educated persons of the 
Samurai class. Such are the passage on f. 21 where 
it is explained that all created things exist in the 
Mind of God as Id<.as, and that on f. 22 explaining 
material objects as compounded of two elements, 
Matter and Form, as those terms are used in the 
scholastic philosophy. The author speaks of another 
work dealing with this subject in greater detail, which 
the catechumen is recommended to study. Of this work, 

* Sub-chap ters. 

The Rotary. 

The joyful mysteries. 

The sorrowful mysteries. 

The glorious mysteries. 

The crown. 
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however, no trace has yet been found, and Bartoli’s 
enumeration of the books printed by the mission- 
aries, quoted in the Appendix to my pamphlet already 
referred to, makes no mention of any such treatise. 
Another indication of the class of persons for whom this 
book was intended occurs on f. 34V., where the author 
in enumerating' necessary labours which are not viola- 
tions of the commandment to keep holy the Sabbath, 
mentions taking order of battle, fighting in battle, dig- 
ging trenches, building walls, constructing fortresses, 
or carrying materials therefor, which though fatiguing 
to the body, nevertheless being of importance for the 
conduct of a war, are not prohibited. And a little 
further on the necessity of staying at home to guard 
a castle and the danger of attack from an enemy are 
given as justifiable reasons for not attending mass. 

As this work possesses great interest as a monu- 
ment of the language at that period, while likely 
to be of use to modern missionaries as a standard of 
comparison, it has been thought worth while reproduc- 
ing in entirety in the following pages. 

This precious and probably unique little volume has 
suffered greatly from the ravages of worms, so much 
so that in places whole words have disappeared. The 
photographic reproduction of the titlepage prefixed 
to this reprint gives some idea of the damage done by 
these insects, and it will be noticed that in some places 
the print of an underlying page is visible through the 
wormholes. By the aid of a transcript, made at the 
time referred to, of the copy in the Minerva library, 
I have been able to supply these lacunae, and also to 
correct the text in a tew instances distinguished by 
square brackets. 

1 he spelling is that of the Portuguese works on 
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Japanese grammar and lexicography of the period, but 
the list of differences between that system of transcrip- 
tion and that mostly employed at present will greatly 
facilitate, and it is hoped even remove, the difficulties 
attendant upon a first perusal. At the end of these 
notes is given a list of the more unusual words which 
occur in the work, all but one of which are to be 
found in the French edition of the Missionaries’ 
Japanese-Portuguese Dictionary that we owe to the 
labours of the late Mons. Leon Pages. It only remains 
to be noted that the European theological terms 
employed here and there were adopted from the 
Portuguese language. 

List of Portuguese transcriptions and equivalents now 
generally in use. 

Single kana syllables. 

> i 


fa 

ha 

fo 

ho 

fe 

he 

vo, uo 

Wo 

va, ua 

wa 

t<JU 

tsu 

t 

tsu (final) 

V 

u 

VO, uo 

o 

cu, qu 

ku 

qe 

ke 

q» 

ki 

xi 

shi 

fi 

hi 

xe 

se 

Soft 

kava syllables 

& 

ji 
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giie 

g e 

gui 

g 1 

je 

ze 

gio 

j° 

z, zu 

dzu 

j“ 

zu 

Compound syllables 

g&) 


g™ f 

ju 

P ) 


gio 

jo 

XU 

shu 

yu 

yu 

tqu 

tsu 

cu 

ku 

xa 

sha 

nhu 

niu 

nho 

nio 

gueb 

gio 

qeo 

kio 

reo 

rid 


The most puzzlings spelling perhaps are at first sight 
faua for haha, mother and fagi for haji y shame. Others 
will be found in the glossary. 

GLOSSARY. 

airen, pity 

anguia, pilgrimage ( angia ) 
ata, enemy 

atari, to behave towards 
ategai, to attribute 

bettai, different substance 
bi, smelling 
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bucusasuru, cause to eat 
buji, peace 
bun, sono, so 

ca, smell 

cacayaqu, shine ( kagayaka ). 
cacayuru, uphold 
caccacu, distinct, 
cacugo, preparation, intention 
canmi, sweetness 

caqibai, lime made from oyster shells 
catague, custom 

caxacu, blows and tortures (ka-shakii) 
chinami, association ; occasion 
chitocu, knowledge 
cofi, queen ( kd-hi ) 

conbon, principles, elements (kompoti) 

couguen, origin, beginning (kongeii) 

coriocu, assistance. 

conomi, fruit (ki no mi) 

coxeqi, works (kdscki) 

cunju, company 

curacu, misery and happiness 

curiqi, merit 

cuyacu, labour 

daiji, the earth 
daimocu, matter, subject 
doxin, consent (do-skin) 

fachibocu, rice (Jiachi-hoku) a sort of pun on the 
Chinese character ^ 
facocumu, feed ( hagokumu ) 
fan ni firaqi, to print 
fanji, half an hour 
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faxi (occurring after michi , road, on p. iov. prob. 
bridge) 

faxxiqt, laws (hd-shiki) 
faua, mother (haha) 
fenpo, recompense 
fiquan, retainer 
fottanno, initial 
fudai, slave 

funbet, intelligence (fmnbctsu) 
funbet itasu, to understmd 
funhoy, poverty (fu-nio-i) 
futai no, eternal 

giogib, things, articles (jo-jo) 
giubon, serious offence ( ju-bon) 
giuwon, great benefit i jit-on) 
giuxi, to dwell ( jit -ski) 

gocuy, foundation of a doctrine, essence (gokm ) 
goxo, salvation {go slid) 
goyei, picture 

guecai, this lower world (ge~kai) 
guedat, deliverance {ge-datsu) 
guen, sight (gen) 
guenje, this life {gen-sc) 
guenzai, this world, the present 
guexocu, service, work (ge-skokit) 
guijet, breach of relations (gi-setsu) 

ichimi, body ; union, 
ippenni, with all one's heart 
ittai, one (numeral of deities) 

jefi, right and wrong (se-hi) 

jen, virtue (sen) 

jendocu, virtue ( sen-dokn ) 

jennhonin, virtuous woman, saint ( zennio-nin ) 



jennin, virtuous man, saint Ipen-nin) 
jet, taste (zctsu, tongue) 

manabu, imitate 

manclocu, virtues, attributes, goodness 

manzo, all things 

mido, temple 

mjgo, lie 

monco, door 

monen, evil thoughts 

moren, lust 

mufen, infinite 

murio, infinite 

musai, boundless, infinite 

nacadachi, mediator 
nacanaca, certainly 
naixo, will 

nunnho, man and woman i nau-nid) 
nhonin, woman ( uio-nin) 
nluinan, clement (, uiu-zian ) 
ni, hearing 

nUi no, corresponding, suitable 
ninju, persons \jiinzu) 
lvizomi, desire 

qenai, family ( kanai } 
qenbo, justice ikcmpo ) 
qendan, judge 

qendon naru, cruel, inhuman 

qengacu, far apart ; vndei qengacu, infinitely different 
i undci kcngaku) 
qenzucu, family 
qeoacu, evil I kid aka > 
qeoge, counsel, teaching ^ kiokc ) 
qeracu, joy 
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q^tqi, vigour of the blood, life ( kckki) 
qidocu, miracle 
qio, bo ole 

qiuamaru, to consist in (kiieamani) 
qiuame, consummunation, last tiling [kite a me) 
quafb, blessedness, blessed 
quan, sepulchre 

quan, numeral of pra\ ers, literally ‘ ring.’ 

quangui, rejoicing, joy \kuan-gi) 

quan nen, meditation 

quantai, rudeness, offence 

quatai, penalty 

quanzuru, meditate 

quenzucu, misj n’nt f >r qenz'»cu, relations 
quodai, great 

rimot, gain (rimotsin 

riun no firaqi, to triumph, to gain tin victory. 

roxi, road ( ro-shi) 

ruyacu, good medicine (ridvaku) 

rutiin, exile 

ruro, exile 

sacu no mono, works 
saguio, life, works (sa-gid) 
saxizzu, plan [sashi-d zu ) 
soden, tradition 
suguinixi, past (suginishi) 

tai, substance 

taicut, weariness, discontent ( tai-kutsn ) 

taixet, love \taisetsn) 

taixite, for the sake of (tai-shitc) 

t <1 n o m o x i q i , ho p e t u I 

tassuru, to perfect, complete 

tattoqi. holy, glorious, blessed 
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taxxite, perfectly, completely 
tcugai, member 

tcuyosuru, to be in communication 

tengu, the Devil 

tenma, the Demon 

toburai, suffrage 

tocu, profit, benefit 

togavocuri, satisfaction for sin 

tonaye, von, benediction 

tonayuru, cruzuo, make the sign of the Cross, 
toriauaxite, intercessor, mediator 
torinaxite, advocate 

yen man, entire fullness 

ygue, etcetera 

yo manner 

v6jo no, important 

yoxi. child by adoption tyo-shi) 

yuzzuri, inheritance (yuchuri) 

vocuri togauo), make satisfaction (for sin) 

vomocague, mental id cm 

vundocu. benefit received 

vqeauax- , twite, incorporate uke-azeast ^ 

vqec iyox! ( redeem 

x e bu m u : u , i -e i sec ute ( Stbamityu ) 

xeccan, chastisement, reprimand isckkan) 

xefo, worldly customs \sc-ho) 

xci, power y\i> 

xeibai, put to d* ath i scibai) 

xeicon, faculty lit. fundamental powers, seikon\ 

xeiriqi, powers { sciriki ) 

xeitocu, virtue, efficacity 

xenyb, necessary \senyd) 

xiccai, all (s/iikkai) 



xidai, four elements ( shi-dai i 

xin, feeling (shin, lit. body; 

xindai, subjects (f. 44V.); existence 1 f . 28) 

xindaisuru, govern (shintai snnt) 

xine, disposition (shine) 

xin go, veneration ( shinko ) 

xinjin, devotion {sh injin') 

xinmio, life ( shimmiL ) 

xiqiso, material object (shihi-s'O 

xiqitai, body (shifci-tai) 

xiqixin, body (shihi-shi/i) 

xitagi, foundation, material ( shitaji ) 

xojen, virtues, goodness isho-.ze/i) 

xojino, living and dead (sho-shi-no) 

xojono, pure is ho jo no) 

xcmet, destruction (sho-metsu) 

xoqi-j, little book (sho -hid) 

xoso, forms (sho-soj 

x jtai, true substance ( sho-tai ) 

xotocu, congenital, natural 

xugiacu, immoderate desire (shn/ahir, 

xugo, governor (shugo) 

xugo no, guardian s Jingo no) 

JcOtan, conversation (:odcin y jo/ian) 
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9 aula mi de xi tack ini notamai voqitamo 


A ru ji IE S i " C h vis to 

l,i miii 

cotono nacani tomuaqi not lachini vcxi 
yeqeru gotoqu, it'sai ninguenni goxd no 
tasucaru macotono michiuo firomeyoto 
no z'd coto nan. Core mata gaeuxa tachino nobe voqeru 
gotoqu , mitcuno guini qiuamaru nari. Fitotfuniua , xinji 
tatematcurubeqi coto . Futatcuniua , tanomoxiqu zonji 
tatematfui ub.qi coto Mitcuniua, teutonic vocond beqi 
coto core nari. Xicaruni xinji tatematcurubeqi daimo- 
cuto yiiua nine hint vyobu ddrino vvenaru gui nareba. 
Files toyii jenni ataru mono nari . Corerano cotono xira - 
zTtba goxdno michini mayo coto v ouoearubexi . Mata 
tanomoxiqu vomo coto ton a Efperanqa toyii jenni ataru 
coto nari. Core funauachi Dens yori von yacufocit no 
motte chriftani atayc tam&beq* goxdni ataru fodono 
coto nan. ConoEsperanca naquba nciguini vd beqi toqi, ta 
no mu tocoro naxito chicarauo votofn coto mo arubexi 
Core mata animano voqinaru fauari nari. fate tqutonn 
vocond beqi cototoua caandadeto i it taixetno jean* at a u 
cotonari. Corerano g'liiio cocoroyezareba , Deusno von 



voqiteuo tabitabi fomuqu coto arubcxi. Carugaynye 
cono mitguno jenua Chriftanno tameni mop par a naru 
gui nareba , gacuxato nano y erar ex ijennin carer ani tguite 
amatano qid no caqi voqi iamb mono nan . Ima sono 
vchiyori c7iyo naru tocorouo yerabi tor it e fanni firaqi , via 
yoiuo terafu cagamito nafu mono nari. Xicareba Chrif- 
tani goxbno moppara naru cotouo voxiye tameni Comp a 
nhia fuperiorno meiuo vqete cono xbqiouo amitate naz- 
zuqete Doctrina Chriftato yn. Core funauachi Chriftcino 
voxiyeto yii cocoro nari. Ibgue Baminni tayafuqu cono 
maneuo xiraxenga tameni cotobaua zocuno mimini chi- 
caqu , guiu a Dens no tacaqi cotonariuo arauasu mono na 
ri. Cono cotonariuo fumiyacani vaqimayenga tameni 
Xidexino mondbto naxite ximefu mono nari . Core ifsai 
C hristano chiyeno manacouo aqiramuru voxiye nareba , 
taremo narai vaqimaye xitte , mayoino yamiuo nogare , 
macotono michini motozzuqu bexi . 



DAIICHI CHRIS- 

TANTO YVVA NANI- 

goto zoto yu coto . 

Xixo. Chriftani naru monoua 

fono voxiye xinjit canyo naru 
monouo chomo furu coto mop- 
para nareba, sono iuareuo nagi 
yoqu qiquya inaya? 

Dexi. Goxeppdno vomomuqiuo yoqu chomo 
xite, Deusno von ficariuo comuri Christa 
ni nari tatematcuru coto nari. 

9 

X. Sono vaqimayeua ican ? 

D. Fubet xexi coto vouoqi nari. 

X. Sono mune cotogotocu yuni voyobazu, 
tada fubetno fodouo xiru tameni dai ichi 
canyono daimocuuo mofareyo. 

D. Fitotcuniua, ichimot naqi tocoroni ta- 
ne naquxite tenchi rnazouo tcucuri araxe 
tamai, yorozzuno facuno monouo voboxi 
mesu mamani goxindai nafaruru fono eo 
facu nasareteua xojen mandocuno von mi- 
namoto, facarinaqi vonchiye banji canai 
tamo gojiyu jizaino von aruji Deus go 
ittai maximafu coto. 

Futatcuniua, core funauachi vareraga gue- 
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je goxe tomoni, facarai jenacuno goie- 
pouo tadaxiqu ataye tamo von aruji na- 
ri. Cono go ittaiuo vogami tattomi tate- 
matcurazuxiteua goxono vo tafuqeni az- 
zucaru coto iarani naxi. 

Mitcuniua, von aruji Deusua Padreto, Fi- 
Ihoto, Spiritu Sanctoto moxi tatema- 
tcuritc, Perfonaua mitcunite maximaxe 
domo, Subftantiato mofu goxotaiua tada 
go ittai nite maximafu nari. 

Yotcuniua, Deus Filho ifsai ningucnno to- 
gauo vocuri tamai, goxouo tafucaru michi 
uo voxiye tamauan tameni amacudari ta- 
mai, Humanidadetote, varerato fitoxiqi A 
nima xiqixinuo vo mini vqeauaxe tamai, 
fufuno majiuari naqu tattoqi Yirgen ^Ia- 
ria yori macotono fitoto vmare tamai, tcu- 
ini Cruzni caqerare, fitonite maximafu 
votocoroua xixi tamo coto. 

Itcutcuniua, goxono michiua Chriftano 
voxiyeni nomi qiuamaru nari. Soreni yot- 
te Chriitani narazunba goxouo tafuca- 
ru coto arubecarazuto funbet itafu coto 
core nari. 

Ninguenno cotouoba nanito funbet xe- 
rareqeruzo ? 

Xingueua xiqixin bacarini arazu, fatcuru 

. coto 
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coto naqi Animauo motcu nari. Coao 
Animaua xiqixinni inochiuo ataye, tatoi 
xiqixinua tcuchi faini naruto yiitomo, co- 
no Animaua vouaru coto naxi : tada jen 
acuni xitagatte goxono curacuni azzucaru 
mono nari. 

X. Yoqu funbet xeraretari. Catechifmoto 
yu xodanguino cotouari yori focanimo 
Chriitano xirazuxite canauazaru coto 
vouoqi nari. 

1 ). Sono guiuo vqetamauareba cofo goqeo- 
qcni azzucaritaqito zonzure. 

X. Core vaga nego tocoro nari. Chriitani 
nararuru cotoua icanaru fitono xiuaza toca 
xireruya ? 

D. Deusno Gracauo motte Chriltanni naru 
mono nari. 

X. Deusno Gracauo motte toua nanigoto 
zoya ? 

D. Sonogui imada tcubufa narazu, negaua- 
cuua voxiye tamaye. 

X. Deusno Gracauo motte toua, vagami, chi- 
chi faua goiacuno monono chicarani ara- 
zu, tada Deusno vo jifino vye yori vo aru- 
ji Ieiu Chriftono gocuriqiuo motte Chri- 
ftani naru coto nari. 

D. Fitobito Chriltanni nararuru toqiua, na- 

nitaru 

A 4 
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nitaru curaiuo vqeraruruzo. 

X. Deusno goyoxi tenno von yuzzuriuo vqe 
tatemat9uru mito naru mono nnri. So- 
noyuyeua Baptifmono von fazzuqeuo v- 
quru fitobitouo cono curaini ague tama- 
uanto voboximefuni yotte nari. 

D. Sate Chriitani arazaru fitoua ican? 

X. Baptilmouo fazzucarazaruni yotte goyo- 
xito naxi tamauazu, tenno von yuzzuri- 
uo vqemajiqi mono nari. 

D. Chriitatoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Yo aruji Iefu Chriftono vo voxiyeuo xin- 
giu yori Fidesni vquru nomi narazu, coto- 
bato, mimochiuo motte arauafu fito nari. 

D. Nanino yuyenica von aruji Tefu Chriftono 
vo voxiyeuo fidesni vqe, cotoba mimochi 
uo motte arauafu fitotona yubeqi zoya ? 

X. Moromorono Chrifta vo aruji Iefu Chri- 
ftono tattoqi vo cotouo cocoro yori Fides 
ni vqezuxite canauanu nominarazu, ca- 
yo naru toqiua xifuruto yu tomo, coto- 
banimo, mimochinimo arauafu beqitono 
cacugo aru coto moppara nari. 

D. Chriftanto yuua naniuo catadoritaru 
na zoya ? 

X. Chriltouo catadori tatematcuritaru na nari. 

D. Chriftotoua icanaru vo aruji nite maxima 

fu zova ? 

•/ 


X. Ma- 
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X. 

Macotono Deus, 

macotono fitonite 

maxi- 


[ma]fu nari. 




D. 

Macotono Deus 

nite 

maximafutoua 

na- 

X. 

nigoto zoya ? 

Banji canai tamo 

von 

voya Deusno 

ma- 


cotono vo fitorigo nite maximaxeba nari. 

D. Macotono fitonitc niaximafu toua ican ? 

X. Tattoqi von faua Yirgen Mariano ma- 
coto no von fitorigo nite niaximafu nari. 
Soreniyotte Dens nite maximalu von to- 
coroua, tenni voite von fauauo mochi ta- 
mauanu gotoqu, fitonite niaximafu von 
tocoromo chini voiteua vo chichiuo mo- 
chi tamauanu nari. 

D. Xanini yotteca Chrifto toua tonaye tate- 
matcuruzo ? 

X. Chrifto toua tattoqi aburauo nurare tamo 
toyu cocoro nari. Sonocami teiuo, Sacerdo- 
te, Propheta cono mifamano fito tatto- 
qi aburauo nurare tamaixi nari. Von aru- 

ji lefu Chrifto fitonite maximalu vo toco- 
roua teiuono vyeno teiuo, Sacerdoteno vye 
no Sacerdote, Prophetano vyeno Pro- 
plieta nite niaximafu ni yotte cudano tatto- 
qi aburano cauarini Spiritu Sanctono Graca 
no michimichite mochi tamoga yu) r eni, 
Chriftoto tonaye tatemateuru nari. 


Dai ni. 
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Detini. Christ a no xiruxito naru iattoqi 
Cruz no coto . 

D. Chriftano xiruxitoua nanigoto zo\a? 

X. Tattoqi Cruz nari. 

D. Sono yuye ican ? 

X. Vareraga vo aruji Ieiu Chrilto Cruzno vye 
nite varerauo jiyuni naxi tamayeba nari. Ca- 
ruga\ uycni izzureno Chriitamo vareraga 
ficarito naru vo aruji Ieiu Chriitono tatto- 
qi mi Cruzni taixi tatematcurite, cocoro 
no voyobu foclo xinjinuo motcubeqi coto 
moppara nari, \ T arerauo toga yori nogaxi 
tainauan tameni, cano Cruzni cacari taqu 
voboximexi tamayeba nari. 

I). Jiyuni naxi tamotoua nanigoto zoja? 

X. Tenguno torauarebitoto naritaru vare- 
raga fudaino tocorouo nogashi tamoni yot- 
te nari. 

D. Torauarebitoto naritaru iuareraua ican ? 

X. Tenguto vareraga togano yatcuco nari. 
Vo arujino micotobani togauo vocafu mo- 
noua tenmano yatcuco narito notamo na- 
ri. Sareba fito mortal togauo vocaxeba, Te- 
gu funauachi fono monouo xindaifuruga 
yuyeni, yatcucoto naritaru mono nari. 
Xicareba Cruzni cacari tamo michiuo mot- 
te fadame tamo Baptiimono lazzuqe uo 

vqe 
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vqe, mataua Conficano Sacramentouo 
vqetatematcureba von aruji Iefu Chrifto 
ataye tamo Gracauo motte iono fitono mo 
romorono togauo yuruxi tamoni \otte, 
Cruzno gocuriqiuo motte von aruji Ie- 
fu Chrifto temano yatcucoto naritaru to- 
corouo vqecaycxi tamoto mofu nari. Sa- 
reba fitono yatcucoto naritaru rnonouo 
vqecayexite jiyuni nafu cotoua macoto- 
ni fucaqi giuuon nari. Nauo mata ya- 
tcucoto naxitaru fitono tcuraiauo fucaqu 
vomoixiruni voiteua, ima vqe cayefare 
tarn tocorono vondocuuu yoqu vaqima- 
yubeqi mono nari. Yatruco narixi toqi 
no xujin nafaqe naqu ataritaru fodo, v- 
qecayeiaretaru vonmo fucaqi mono na- 
ri. Xicaruni vareraga von aruji Iefu Chri- 
itono Gracauo motte teguno teyori toga- 
ninuo toricayexi tamaite jiyuni naxi tamo 
gouonno fucaqi cotoua icabacarino cototo 
vomoya ? 

D. Chrift3.ua Cruzno monuo icufamani to- 
nayuru zoya ? 

X. Futafamani tonayuru nari. Fitotcuniua, 
miguino voyubi nite Cruzno mouo fitaito, 
cuchito muneni tonayuru nari. 

D. Sono mitcuno monuo tonayuru toqiua 

nanita- 
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nanitaru cotouo moxi aguru zo ? 

X. Yareraga De'^ Sacta Cruzno vo xiruxiuo 
motte vareraga teqiuo nogaxi tamayeto to 
nayuru nari. Vareraga De 1 facta Cruzno 
vo xiruxiuo motteto yu iccuuo tonayete fi 
taini Cruzno mufubu nari. Vareraga teqi 
noto yu iccuuo motte cuchini Cruzuo tona 
yuru nari. Nogaxi tamayeto inofu iccuuo 
motte rnuneni Cruzuo tonayuru nari. 

D. Fitaito, cuchito, muneto cono mitoco- 
roni Cruzuo tonayuru cotoua nanitaru xi- 
sai zoya ? 

X. Fitaini tonayuru cotoua. Deus yori mo- 
nenuo nozoqi tamaua tame nari. Cuchini 
tonayuru cotoua acco mogouo nogaxi to- 
mauan tame nari. Mata muneni tona- 
yuru cotoua cocoro yori izzuru axiqi xoia 
uo nogaxi tamaua tame nari. Temaua 
Cruz fodo vofore tatematcuru coto naqere 
ba, vareraga vyeni Cruzno xiruxiuo tcune- 
ni tonayuru coto cayo nari. Sonoyuyeua 
temaua Spiritu nareba, icanaru tcurugi- 
rotemo voioruru coto naxi : xicaredomo 
von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzno vye nite xi- 
xi tamouo motte teguuo carame voqi ta- 
mai, fitouo jiyuni naxi tamayeba, careni 
chicazzucanto iuru mono yori focani ata- 


uo na- 
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uo nafu coto canauanu yoni naxi tamo ga 
yuyeni, voqini Cruzuo volore tatematcu- 
ru mono nari. 

D. Tgguuo carame voqi tamoni voiteua na- 
nitote cafodo fitoni atauo naxiqeru zoya ? 

X. Tatoyeuo motte coreuo iuaba, tcuna- 
garetaru tora, vocamiua, careraga fobani 
yoru mononi norni curaitcuquga gotoqu, 
von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzno vyeni voite 
tenguuo carame tamoto iyedomo, togauo 
motte careraga fobani yoru mononi no- 
mi atauo nafu nari. Izzureno mortal to- 
gauo naritomo vocafu toqiua, teguno foba 
ni tachiyori, togauo futeto furu toqi, ten- 
guno foba jori xirizoqu nari. Corerano 
coto mina Cruzno vye nite xixitamo vo 
aruji Iefu Chriftono go curiqiuo motte 
ideqitaruto teguua yoqu xiruni yotte, vo- 
qini Cruzuo voforuru nari. S. Hieronymo 
notamo gotoqu, inuua vtaretaru tcu) r euo 
mi voforete niguru gotoqu narito, S. Gre- 
gorio aru Iudeoni tcuite caqi tamoua, ca- 
re Fides uomo motazu, Cruzuomo mochi- 
izu, cayette caroximuruto iyedomo, aru 
toqi amatano tengu muragaritaru toco- 
roni iri, voqini vofore atauo nafarejiga ta- 
meni canete yori mino vyeni Cruzno mo 

uo 
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uo tonayeqereba, tegu tachimachi nigue 
fatte iuaqu, Fidesuo motazaru munaxiqi v- 
tcuua mono narito iyedomo, Cruzno mon- 
no ton ay u ruga yuyeni, atauo naiu coto 
canauazuto iyeri. Xicareba Fidesuo taixe- 
zaru mono faye Cruzno monuo tonayuru 
uo motte tenguuo voifaraiqeruni, yoqi 
Chriftano vycni tonayc tatematcuraba, 
icaga arubeqi zoya ? 

D. Fitofamano Cruzno tonayeua fubet xexi, 
ima fitotcuno tonayc youo voxiye tamaye. 

X. Ima fitotcuniua, miefuino teuo motte fitai 
yori mune made, fidarino cata yori migui 
no cata made, Cruzno mouo tonayuru na- 
ri. Tonayuru cotobaniua, In nomine Pa- 
tris, & Filij, & Spiritus iacti. Amen. Co- 
no cocoroua, Deus Padre, Filho, Spiritu 
fanctono jminauo motteto mofu cocoro 
nari. In nomine Patris to tonayuru toqiua, 
teuo fitaini faxi, & Filijto mofu toqiua, mu- 
neuo faxi, & Spirituto mofu toqiua fidari 
no cata, Sclctito mofu toqiua, miguino ca- 
tani teuo fafu nari. 

D. Cano tonayeua nanino tamezo ? 

X. Yarerauo von vtcuxini tcucuri tamo De y 
Padre, Filho, Spiritu fancto mitcuno Per- 
fona, goittaino Deusuo arauaxi tattomi ta- 
tematcuru tame nari. 


D. Sono 
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D. Sono foca betno xisai ariya ? 

X. Yon aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzni voite va- 
rerauo fucui tamo cotouo arauaxi vyamai 
mofu tame nari. 

D. Cono Cruzno xiruxiuoba icanaru toqini 
tonayubeqi ya. 

X, Cotouo fajimuru toqi, aruiua nefama voqi- 
fama, vaga yado yori icle, aruiua Ecclefia 
ye iru toqi, mataua vojiqino fajime, na- 
canimo nanguini vo toqi, coreuo tonayuru 
mono nari. 

D. Sono xiruxiuo tabitabi tonayuru cotoua 
nanitaru xilai zoya ? 

X. Deus varerauo teqino te yori nogaxi ta- 
mauan tame nareba, nandoqimo nanita- 
ru cotonimo tonayuru coto yoqi nari. 

D. Xofauo fajimuru toqi, tonayuru cotoua na- 
nitaru xifai zoya ? 

X. Sono xofauo vareraga teqi yori famata- 
guerarezu Deusno gofocoto, von foma- 
reto naritatematcuru tame nari. 

D, Vareraga teqitoua nanitaru monozo ? 

X. Xeqento, tenguto, xiqixin core nari. 

D. Icanaru xilaini yotte cono mitcuuo nin- 
guenno teqitoua iyeru zoya ? 

X. Teqitoua Animani xiqirini togauo voca- 
faluru coto canauanedomo, acuuo fufume, 

fono 
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fono michini fiqi catamuquruni yotte yu 
nari. 

D, Cano mifamano teqi yon vocofu acuno 
fufumeto, jenjino famatagueto naru tenta 
cauo Deus yame tamauanu cotoua ican ? 

X. Soreto tomoni teqitai, Deus no go corio- 
cuuo motte riunuo firaqi, fono riunno gofe- 
pouo ataye tamauan tame nari. 

D. Tenguua nanito yoni tentacauo fufumu- 
ruzo ? 

X, Cocoroni acunenuo vocoxi, mata togani 
votcuru ni tayorito naru cotouo fono mayeni 
arauafu mono nari. 

D. Sono acunenuoba nanitoyoni fuxcgu 
beqizo ? 

X. Sono michiua vouoqi nari, nacanimo mi- 
tcu ari. Fitotcuniua, acune vocoru toqi je- 
neni fiqi cayuru coto. Futatcuniua, muneni 
Cruzno mouo tonayuru coto. Mitcuniua 
von tonayeno mizzuuo fitaini fofogu co- 
to core nari. 

D. Togano tayorito naru acuno mot o to, fo- 
no chinamiuo nanito fuxegubeqi zo ? 

X. Fitotcuniua, fono chinamiuo niguru coto. 

J o 

Futatcuniua, Oratiouo mofu coto. Mi- 
tcuniua, yoqi qeOqeuo vqe, yoqi qiouo yo- 
mi agiuo coto core nari. 


D. Xe- 
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D. Xeqen no teqi to yuua vareraga tameniua na 
nitaru monozo ? 

X. Xeqeni nafu acuguioto, xefoto, mata acu 
ninuomo nazzuqete xeqento yuzo ? 

D. Xeqenua nanito yoni Tentacanuo fufumu 
ruzo ? 

X. Miguini moxexi acuguioto, xefoto mata 
ua acuninno axiqi zotan ygueuo midarini co- 
coroni fufume vocafafuru mono nari. 

D. Corerano cotouo fuxegubeqi michiua ican ? 

X. Core Deusno von voqiteto von aruji Iefu 
Chriftouo fajime tatematcuri, jennin tachi 
no vo cagami, mataua yotcuno qiuameto na 
ru xifuruto, Iuizo, Inferno, Paraifono qera- 
cuuo vomoiidafu coto nari. 

D. Xiqixinuo teqito yuua nanigotozo ? 

X. Ada yori vqe tcuzzuqu fajimeno togani yot- 
te axiqi vmaretcuqino xiqixinuo yu nari. 
Sono vye mizzucara naxitaru togani yotte a- 
xiqi cuxeno michimichitaru tocorouo faxite 
nazzuquru mono nari. 

D. Cono xiqixinua nanito Tentacanuo fufumu 
ruzo ? 

X. Mini aru axiqi vmaretcuqito, axiqi cuxeuo 
motte xingiuni midarinaru nozomiuo vo- 
coxi togani catamuquru mono nari. Coreuo 
motte cocorouo curamaxi acuuo mixiranu 

yoni 

B 
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voni furu mono nari. Sono vmaretcuqi to 
ua mina fucaqi nozoinito, tanomoxiqito, ai- 
furuto, niqumuto, yorocobito, canaximito 
voforeto, icaritono coto nari. 

D. Chriftanno tonayuru cotoua nanigoto zoya P 

X. Tattoqi IESVSno mina nari. 

D. Sono yuye ican ? 

X. IESYS toua vo tafuqcteto mofu cocoro na- 
ri, foreniyotte vareraga nangui daijino ji- 
xet fucuuare tatematcuranga tameni Iefusno 
tattoqi minauo tonaye tatematcuru nari. Ca- 
rugayuyeni Iefusno tattoqi minauo tona- 
ye qiqi tatematcuru toqi, fucaqu vyamai ta- 
tematcurubexi. 

Dai san . Pater nnftcrno coto . 

X. Romano Sacta Ecclefia yori voxiye tamo 
Oratiouo voxiyubexi. Tcuguini mata 
xinji tatemat^irubeqi gidgidto, tcutomube- 
qi guioguiuomo arauafubeqi nari. Core funa- 
uachi Pater nofter, Aue Maria, Salue Re- 
gina, Credo jiccagidno Madametoto Sacta 
Ecclefiano Mandamentoni comoru nari. Co- 
rera mina yurueaxe naqu xite ippenni xinji 
teutonic tatematcurubeqi nari. 

D. Ienacuno xabetuo vaqimayuru fodono toxi 
coro naru Chriftanua nanigotouo xiru coto 
canydnaruzoya ? 


X. Mi- 
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X. Mifamano coto nan. Fitotcuniua Deusuo yo- 
qu tanomi tatematcuri : futatcuniua yoqu 
xinji tatematcuri : mitcuniua yoqi xofauo 


nafu michiuo xiru coto core nari. 


D. Deusuo yoqu tanomi tatematcuru michiua 
nanito xirubeqizo ? 

X. Pater nofterno Oratiouo motte xirubexi. 


D. Taxxite xinji tatematcurubeqi youoba 
nanito xirubeqizo ? 

X. Credo aruiua Fidesno Artigouo xirucoto 


nan. 

D. Guioguiuo taclaxiqu vofamuru michiuoba na- 
nito xirubeqi zoya ? 

X. Guioguiuo yoqu vofamuru tameniua Deus 
no von voqiteno mandamentoto, Sacta Ec- 
clefiano mandametouo xiri, mata acuuo xiri- 
zoqubeqi tameniua nanatcuno Mortal to- 
gauo xirucoto nari. 

D. Tadaxiqu xinji yoqu tanomi tatematcuri, ma 
ta mimochiuo yoqu vofamuru tameni mi 
guino foca betno cayonaru gui ariya ? 

X. Nacanaca cayono gui ari : core funauachi De- 
us yori giqini atayetamo mitcuno jen ari. 
Tadaxiqu xinji tatematcuru tameniua Ficles, 
yoqu tanomi tatematcuru tameniua Spera- 
ca, mimochiuo yoqu vofamuru tameniua 
Charidade core nari. Sareba yoqu tanomi 


tate 

B 2 
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tatematcuru tameniua Pater nofterno Ora- 
tiouo xiru coto cayo nareba ima voxiyubexi. 

Tenni maximafu vareraga von voya mi- 
nauo tattomare tamaye : miyo qitari tamaye. 
Tenni voite voboximefu mamanaru goto- 
qu, chini voitemo araxe tamaye. Vareraga ni- 
chinichino von yaxinaiuo connichi varerani 
ataye tamaye. Varera fitoni yuruxi mofu go- 
toqu vareraga togauo yuruxi tamaye. Vare- 
rauo Tetacanni fanaxi tamo coto nacare. Va- 

9 

rerauo qeoacu yori nogaxi tamaye. Amen. 

D. Ima voxiye tamo Pater nofterno Oratio 
uoba tarebitono tcucuritamo zoya ? 

X. Catajiqenaqumo Vareraga von aruji Iefu 
Chrifto giqini voxiye tamo Oratio nan. 

D. Nanino tame zoya ? 

X. Oratiouo mofubeqi youo voxiye tamauan 
tame nari. 

D. Oratio toua nanigotozo ? 

X. Oratioua vareraga nenuo tenni tcuji von 
aruji Deusni moxi aguru nozomiuo canaye 
tamo michi faxi nari. 

D. Deusua izzucuni vouaxi mafu zoya ? 

X. Tenchi, izzucunimo vouaximafu nari. 

D. Pater nofteruoba mofu toqiua izzureno co- 
toba yori vareraga nenuo Deusni tctiji ta- 
tematcuru zoya ? 


X. Dai 
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X. Dai iccumeno tenni maximafu vareraga vo 
voyato mofu cotoba nari. 

D. V on arujito mofazu xite vo voyato mofu 
cotoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Von voyato yobi tatrmatcuruuo motte va- 
rerauo taixetni voboximefu cotouo vomoi 
idaxi, tanomoxiqi cocorouo motte coitate 
matcuru tame nari. 

D. Yaga von voya toua mofazu xite, nani 
tote vareraga von voyatoua yobi tatema- 
tcuruzo) a ? 

X. Mina fito qiodai nite yoqi von voyano co 
narito vomoitorite tagaini taixetni vomoi 
auan tame nari. 

D. Deus teni vouaximafu toua nanigoto zoya? 

X. Vareraga von voyamo, vareraga tanomino 
caqeclocoromo tomoni tenni arito vomoi- 
toruuo motte cono xecaino cotouo vomoi 
futcubeqi tame nari. 

D. Miguini Deusua izzucunimo vouaximafuto 
voxiye tamaite, ima mata tenni vouaxima- 
futoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Deusua izzucunimo vouaximafuto iyedo- 
mo, tafucari tamo jennin tachini fontaiuo gi- 
qini arauaxi tamauan tameni, Tenni Parai- 
fouo fadame tamoni yotte nari. 

D. Icanaru cotobauo motte Yareraga negaiuo 

o C> 

Deusye 
a 


B 
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Deusuye moxia^ubeqi zoya? 

X. Aitruz/uqu nocorino cotobauo inotte nari. 

1 ). Ainocoru cotobauo motteua nani^otouo 
tanomi tatemateuruzo ? 

X. Xichicaqio nari. Dai ichiua minauo tatto 
mare tamaveto, conn cocoroua Deusno mi- 
nato. von fomare xeeaini hromare, iffai nin- 
;^uenno von aruji Deusto, lbno vonco von 
aruji Iefu Chriftouo mixiri tatematcuri, v- 
yamai tattomi tatrmatruru \6nito \ u coco 
ro nari 

D. I )ai nicagioniua nani^otouo coitatematcu- 
r mo ? 

X. Miyo (jitari tamayeto, cono cocoroua acu- 
jito tcumiuo no^are, Deusto ibuo von co Ie 
iu Chrifto yori ^uejeni voiteua (Iraca, <4*0x0- 
ni voiteua Gloriauo motte varcrauo xinclai 
xitamayeto \ in^ui nari. 

D. Daifan^a^ibniua, naniootouo coitatcma- 
tcuruzo ? 

y 

X. Tenni voite voboximrfu mamanaru ooto- 
qu cl) ini voitemo araxe tamayeto,' cono coco- 
roua, teni voite moromorono Anjo Deusni 
xita^ai, voboximefumamani yonaixoni can 6 
cotouo tcutomeraruru eotoqu, chini voitemo 
iifai ninyuen Deusni xitaqai, voboxiinefu 
mamani teucaye tatematcurecaxitono *»ui 
nari. 


D. Dai 
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1 ). 1 )ai xicagibniua, nanigotouo eoitatematru 
ruzo ? 

X, \ areraga nichinichino von yaxinaiuo conni- 
chi varerani ataye tamayeto, cono cocoro 
ua Animano tame nichinichino vo yaxinai 
uo ataye tamayeto eoitatematcuru nari. 
Core funauachi tattoqi Euchariftiano Sa- 
crameteto, Gracato, iento, Spiritu Sactono 
\*on atay^tono coto nari. Mata xiqixinno io- 
cufaito, inochiuo teugubeqi tamenimo iru 
todor.o cotour) atave tama\ eto coitateniatcu- 
ru gui nari. 

D. Dai gocagioniua, nanigotouo coitatematcu- 
ru zo ? 

X. Yarera fitoni yuruxi moiu gotoqu, rare 
raga togauo yuruxi tamayeto, cono cocoroua 
varerani taixite hto yori caqeraruru chijo- 
eu, mataua quantai ygueuo yuiufu gotoqu, 
vareraga Deusni taixi tatematcurite vocafu 
toga, ayamariuo yuruxi tamayeto tanomi ta- 
tematcuru gui nari. 

1 ). Xicaruni voiteua titoni taixite motcu to- 

9 

corono \conuo futezunba, vareraga togauo 
jurufaruru coto arumajikiya ? 

X. Xacanaca iono bun nari. Vo aruji Ieiu Chri- 
ito notamoua ; htoni taixite motcu tocorono 
ycouo futezunba, tenni vouaximafu vaga vo 

voya, 
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voya, fono fitono togauo yuruxi tamo coto 
arubecarazuto nari. 

D. Xicaraba fito yori caqeraruru chijocuuo yu- 
rufanu monoua miguino tattoqi micoto- 
bauo mofu toqi, varcrani caqeraruru chi- 
jocuuo yurufanu gotoqu, vareraga togauo 
mo yuruxi tamo becarazuto mofu cocoro na- 
runi yotte, cono Oratiouo mofu coto cano 
majiqiya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu: fitono chijocuuo jurufh- 
nu fodono qenclonnaru fito narito yutemo, 
cono Oratiouo mofu coto xenyo nari. Sono- 
yuyeua cono Oratiouo motte, fitoni taifuru 
ycouo futcuru tarrieno gocoriocuto naru Gra- 
cauo coitatematcuruni \otte nari. Sono v 
ye facta Ecclesiano von coto moxi tatema- 
tcuru jennin tachi fito yori caqetaru chijo- 
cuuo yuruxi tamo gotoqu, vareraga togauo 
yuruxi tamayeto mofu cocoro nareba, mi- 
guino Gratiauo moxiaguru cotomo v again i 
no fonto naruniua arazu. 

D. Dai roccagioniua, nanigotouo coitatematcu- 
ru zoya ? 

X. Yarerauo Tentacani fanaxi tamo coto na- 
careto : cono cocoroua ixxono aida jenjino 
iamatague acuno fufumeto naru Tentaca 
yori xemeraruruto yutomo, foreni maqe- 


zaru 
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zaru yoni, Deusno gocoriocuuo tanomi tate- 
mateuru cocoro nari. 

D. Dai xichicagioniua, nanigotouo coitatema- 
tcuruzo ? 

9 

X. Varerauo qeoacu yori nogaxi tamayeto : 
cono cocoroua Animano atato naru toga 
to, xiqixinno vazauaiuomo nogaxi tama- 
yeto yu cocoro nari. 

D. Pater nofterni mafaritaru Oratiomo ariya? 

X. Coreni mafaritaru Oratio betni naxi: core 
faijono Oratio nari, fonoyuyeua Deusni coi 
tatematcurubeqi fodono xenyo naru giogio 
uo cono Orationi come tamaite, vo aruji Ie- 
fu Chrifto midexi tachini voxiye tamo O- 
ratio nareba nari. 

Daixi Auc Alarm no coto . 

D. Deusni taixi tatematcurite nomi Oratiouo 
mofubeqiya ? 

X, Sono guini arazu: vareraga vontoriaua- 
xete tenni maximafu moromorono jennin, 
nacanimo acuninno tameni, nacadachito 
naritamo vonfaua Virgen Sancta Ma- 
rianimo Oratiouo moxiaguru nari. 

D. Virgen Sancta Mariani moxiague tatema- 
tcuru fadamaritaru Oratio ariya ? 

X. Aue Mariato yu Oratio nari. Tadaima vo- 
xiyubexi. 

Graca 

9 
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Graca michimichi tamo Mariani vo rciuo 
naxi tatematcuru : von arujiua vo mi to to- 
moni maximafu : nhoninno nacani voite 
vaqite go quafo imijiqi nari. Mata gotai- 
naino vomi nite maximafu Dfusua tattoqu 
maximafu. Deusno von faua Sancta Maria 
imamo vareraga faigonimo, varera acunin 
no tameni tanomi tamaye. Amen 

I). Cono Oratioua tare no teucuri tamo zoya ? 

X. Sa Gabriel Anjo tattoqi Yirge Mariani go 
tcugueuo naxi tamo toqino micotobato, Si 
eta Ifabel Yirge n Mariani gojo nafaretaru 
cotobani mata fancta Ecclefia yorino coto- 
bauo foye tamouo motte, amitate tamo ( )- 
ratio nari, 

D. Vo faua Yirgen Mariaua tarebito nite vo- 
iiaximafu zoya ? 

X. Deusno von fauano tameni yerabiidafare, 
tenni voite moromorono anjono uyeni fona- 
yerare tamai, xojen michimichi tenno von 
qifaqi no curaini aguerare tamo tattoqi Ie 
nhonin nite maximafu nari. Coreniyotte vo 
co Iefu Chriito no von mayeni voite, mo- 
romorono Beato yorimo fugurete gonaixoni 
canai tamayeba, vareraga moxiaguru coto- 
uariuo voxe canayeraruruga yuyeni, vonovono 
no Chriftao fucaqu xingo xitatematcuru mo- 
no nari. 


D. Nani 
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I). Naniniyotteca von faua Sacta Mariaye ta- 
ixi tatematruri. fiacu gojippenno Rofairo ma- 
taua rocuju fanbeno Coroano Oratiouo mo- 
xiaguruzo ? 

I'attoiji J 7/gv// Mariano Roj a i rot ole fia- 
cu gojippenno Oral io no coto . 

X. Yon faua Sacta Mariano Rofairoto mofu 
un, Pater no Iter jug^quan, A ue Maria 
gojicquan nari. Coreuo von aruji Iefu Chri- 
ftono gofaguebni ategai tatematruri, jugono 
quannenni vaquru nari. I ajimeno gocagibua 
vo faua Sancta Mariano von yorocobino dai- 
mocu naruni yotte, funauachi yorocobino 
quannento co furu nari. Nacano gocagibua 
von arujino go Pafsiouo Sacta Maria iucaqu 
goxutan naxitamoni yotte, von canaximino 
quannento mofu nari. Xochino gocagidua 
\on aruji Iefu Chrifto \omigayeri tamaite 
yori, Sancta Maria goquangui fucaqiga yu- 
\eni, (doriano quannento nazzuquru nari. 
Sareba cono ( >rationo moxiyoto yuua, maz- 
zu Pater nofter Xquan, Aue Maria jippen 
zzutcu mofu aida ni, jugono quanneno vchi 
iccagio zzutcuno quannen xite, fono toqi 
arauaxi tamo gotaixet, von fericudari, go 
cannin, von canaximi, von yorocobi, fono 

foca 
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foca niaino jen, mataua Sancta Maria von 
cocoroni voboye, tcutome tamo tocorono 
gojendocuuo Deus yori vareranimo ataye cu- 
dafaruru yoni tanomi tatematcurubexi. Mo- 
xi cono fiacu gojippenno Oratiouo main:- 
chi tcutome tatematcuru coto canauanuni 

3 f 

voiteua, xemete fono fanbunichi naru 
izzureno gocagio naritomo, nozomini xita- 
gatte quannen xite, Pater nofter goquan, 
Aue Maria gojippen mofubexi. 

Von yorocobino quannen gocagibno coto . 

Dai ichi. Anjouo motte von tcugue nafa- 
re, Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Virgen Sancta 
Mariano gotainaini yadori tamo coto. 
Dai ni. Tattoqi Virgen Sancta Maria Sancta 
Ifabeluo vonmimaito xite vomomuqi tamo 
coto. 

Dai fan. Von aruji Iefu Chriito go tanjono 
coto. 

Daixi. Von arujino gotanjo yori xijitnichi- 
meni, von faua Sancta Maria go fattoni ma- 
caxe, von co Iefu Chriftouo midoni fafague 
tamo coto. 

Daigo. Von faua Sancta Maria von aruji Ie- 
fu Chriftouo junino von toxi mivxinai ta- 
maite, fannichimeni midoni voite ^acuxo 

o 

no 
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no naca ni von voxiyeni tcuite, toi cotayeuo 
naxi ytamouo goranjitcuqe tamo coto. 


Canaximino quannau gocagiouo coto . 

Dai ichi. V011 arnji go Pafsioni nozomi ta- 
mo toqi, Gefemaniano morino vchini- 
te vonchino axeuo nagaxi von Oratio nafa* 
retar u coto. 

Daini. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto ixino faxira 
ni carametcuqeraretamai cazucazunocho- 
chacuuo vqe coraye tamo coto. 

Daifan. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto von cobeni 
ibarano camuriuo voxicomare tamo coto. 
Daixi. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzuo ca- 
tage tamai, Caluarioto iyeru yamaye nobo- 
ri tamo coto. 

Daigo. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzni ca- 
qerare xixitamaitaru coto. 

Gloria no quannen gocagiouo coto . 

Dai ichi. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto xixitamai- 
te yori, fannichimeni yomigayeri tamo 
coto. 

Daini. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto yomigaye- 
ri tamaite yori xijunichimeni Oliuetoto 
iyeru yama gori gojoten nafaretarucoto. 

Dai fan. 
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Daifan. Von aruji Iefu Chriltono gojoten 
yori tocameni S|>iritu Sancto von faua Sa- 
cta Maria, vonajiqu inidexi tachino vyrni 
qitaritamo coto. 

Daixi. Yen faua Sancta Maria gojotenuo 
togue tamo coto. 

Daigo. Yon faua fincta Maria tenjoni voi- 
te Gloriano von camuriuo itadaqitamo ((>t<> 
core nari. 


Coroano Orationo coto . 

Migui Rofairono focani tattoqi Yirge Ma- 
riano Coroato moxite, rociijuianno vo 
youaini taixi, pater nofter rocquan, Auo 
Maria rocuju fanguan moxiaguru cotomo 
ari : xicareba Pater nofter ichiquan, Aue Ma- 
ria jicquan gotoni quanneuo naxitaquua, mi- 
gui Rofairo jugocagidno vchijori, izzureno 
cagiduo naritomo ategdte quazubexi. 

1 ). Von faua Yirgen Mariauo fajimeto xite 
fonofoca Sancto tachino goyeiuo Altarni fo- 
naye tamo cotoua ican ? 

X. lenni maximafu von faua Sancta Mariato, 
Sancto tachiuo vomoi idaxi tatematcuri, ba- 
ji iono gocoriocuuo coitatemateuri, von a- 
ruji Deusno von mayeni voite, von toriaua- 
xeuo tanomi, fono gocoxeqiuo vomoiida- 

fuuo 
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fuuo motte xojenni fufumi, manabi tate- 
matcuransra tame nari. 

9 . 

I). Altarni fonaye voqitamo goyeino cazuca- 
zu, aruiua mocuzo, aruiua caqitaru goyei na- 
reba, monouo mi qiqitamo coto arumajiqi 
ni, Chriitan coreuo vogami, tanomi tate- 
matcuru cotoua ican ? 

X. Chriitan taru fodono monoua Altarni fo- 
naye voqitamo amatano goyeiuo vogami mo- 
futote, monouo mi qiqi tamoto vomoite 
vogami tatematcuruniua arazu : tada Sacto 
tachino von vomocagueuo arauaxi tamo to- 
corouo vogami tatematcuruuo motte, tenni 
maximafu fono Sanctouo vogami tatema- 
tcuru mono nari. Cacaru Sancto tachiua te 
yori vareraga nagueqiuo goranji, moxiagu 
ru nenguanuo qiqi tamogayuyeni vyamai vo 
garni Orationo mofuuo motte von toriaua- 
xeuo tanomi tatematcuru mono nari. 

I). Cono Yirgen Sancta Mariano goyei fono 
xina vouoqi gotoqu, fono von taimo amata 
vouaximafuya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu : tada tenni vouaximafu 
von fitori nomi nari. 

D. Xicaraba fitobito nanguini voyobu toqi, a- 
ruiua auaremino von faua, aruiua gocorio- 
cuuo nafarete, aruiua canaximu monono vo 

yoro- 
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yorocobaxete nadoto famazamani yobi ta- 
tematcuru cotoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Betno xifai naxi : tada von fauano von tori- 
naxi, Deusno von mayenite yocu canai ta- 
mayeba, von auaremino von faua nite vo- 
uaximafu vye yori, xujuno gouonuo ataye ta- 
moni yotte, cacuno gotoquni tonaye tate- 
matcuru nari. 

I). Aue Mariano Oratio voba tareni mucaite 
moxiague tatematcuru zo ? 

X. Tattoqi Yon faua Yirgen Mariani moxi a- 
o*ue tatematcuru nari. 

o 

D. Nanigotouo coitatematcuru zo ? moxi va* 
reraga togano von } uruxito, Graca goxono 
talucariuo coitatematcuruca ? 

X. Sono guini arazu : tada von aruji Deusni no- 
mi coitatematcuru nari. 

1). Vo fauaniua nanigotouo coitatematcuruzo ? 

X. Corerano cotouo motomenea tameni, vo 
co nite vouaximafu Von aruji Iefu Chrifto 
no von mayenite von toriauafeuo tanomi 
tatematcuru nari. 


Diu'oo, Sa/ite Rc o' inane coto . 

D. \ on faua Yirgen Mariano von toriauaxe 
uo, tanomi tatematcuru Oratio betni 
ariya ? 


X. Naca- 
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X. Nacanaca San eta Eaclefia yori mochii tamo 
Oratioua vouoqi nacanimo toriuaqi Salue 
Reginato mofu Oratio core daiichi nari. 
Ima coconi voxiyubexi. 

Auaremino Yon faua cofinite niaxiniafu Vo 
mini von reiuo naxi tatematcuru. Yareraga 
ichimei, canmi tanomiuo caqe tatematcuru 
von miye voreiuo naxi tatematcuru. Run in 
tonaru Euano coclomo vomiye faqebiuo na- 
xi tatematcuru. Cono namidano tani nite v- 
meqi naqite vomini negaiuo caqetatematcu- 
ru. Coreniyotte vareraga vo torinaxite aua- 
remino von manacouo varerani mimucauaxe 
tamaye. Mata cono rurono nochiua gotaina- 
ino tattoqi mi nite maximafu Iefusuo varera 
ni mixetamaye. Fucaqi gonhunan, fucaqi go- 
airen, fugurete amaqu maximafu Yirge Ma- 
ria cana! Deusno tattoqi Yon faua Chriftono 
von yacufocuuo vqetatematcuru mito naru 
yoni tanomitamave. Amen. 

D. Cono Salueno Oratiouoba tarebitono voxi- 
ye tamo zoya ? 

X. Sancta Ecclefia yori voxiyetamo nari. 

I). Yon faua Yirgen Maria yori focani betno 
Beatonimo xinjinuo motcu coto ariya? 

X. Izzureno Beatonimo xinjin arubeqi coto 
moppara nari : nacanimo xugono Anjoto, va- 

ga 
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ga nani teuqitaru Beatoni xinji[n]uo motcube- 
qi coto canyo nari. 

D. Xingo tcucamatcuru Beatoni taixite nanita- 
ru Oratiouo mofubeqiya ? 

X. Sancta Ecclefia yori voxiye tamo forefore ni 
ataru Oratio ari, mata Pater nofter, Aue 
Mariauomo inofu nari. 

D. Miguini Pr.nr. no Oratiouoba Deusye moxi 
ague tatematcuru to ximexi tamauazuya ? 

X. Sono bun nari. Sarinagara Beatoni taixite 
Paternofterno Oratiouo mofu futateuno xi- 
fai ari. Fitotcuniua, fono Beatono gocuriqini 
yotte Deus von auaremiuo tare tamayeto ta- 
nomi tatematcuru coto. Ima fitotcuniua cono 
Oratiouo \ r areraga tameni Deusye fafague 
tamayeto Beatoye moxiaguru coto core nari. 

D. Sareba Beatoni taixite xinjinuo mochi, fono 
gocoriocuuo tanomitatematcuru cotoua iz- 
zureno jibunni xicarubeqiya ? 

X. Soreua fudano coto narubexi : faredomo bet- 
xite Sacta Ecclefia yori fono Beatono iuai 
uo voconai tamo toqi nari. 

D. Sancta Ecclefia yori Beatonichiuo iuaitamo 
cotoua nanino yuye zoj T a ? 

X. Amatano xifai arito iyedomo, nacanimo 
itcutcuno gui ari. Fitotcuniua, Beatouo mot- 
te cono xecaini arauaxi tamo goqidocuuo 
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mitatematcurite, Deusuo tattomi, vyamai 
tatematcuru tame nari. Futatcuniua, Sancta 
Ecclefia yori guecaini voite, iuiitamo Bea- 
tono von vyamaiuo mite, tenni voite fono 
Gloriano voqinaru cotouo funbet itafu tame 
nari. Mitcuniua, Beatono gofagueo, gojedo- 
cuuo xirite, varerato vonajiqi htonite voua~ 
ximaxeba, gocoxeqiuo manabi tatemat9uru 
beqi tame nari. Yoteuniua, xinjinuo vocoxi- 
te votoriauaxeuo tanomi tatematcurubeqi ta- 
me nari. Itcutcuniua, gozonjono toqi Yon 
faua nite maximafu Sancta Ecclefiani taixite 
xlfuru cotouomo cayerimi tamauazu, cocouo 
tcncuxitamo von co naruni yotte, xixitamo 
ato inademo agame tamauan tame nari. 

Dairocu . Credo narahini F ides no Art /go 
no cet<\ 

D. Miguino cotouariua Deusuo Oratiuo mot 
te yoqu tanomi tatematcuru youo voxiye 
tamayeri : ima mata taxicani xinji tatematcuru 
micliiuo voxiyetamaye. 

X. Crecloto foreni comoru Fidesno gidgiouo xi- 
rucoto nari. Ima coreuo voxiyubexi. Credo 
toua, 

Banjicanaitamai, tenchiuo tcucuritamo 
von voya Deusto, fono von fitorigo vareraga 
von aruji Iefu Chriftouo macotoni xinjitate- 
C 2 matcuru 
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matcuru. Cono von co Spiritu Sancto von 
qidocuuo motte yadofare tamai, Virgen Ma- 
ria yori vmare tamo. Pontio Pilatoga xitani 
voite caxacuuo vqe coraye, Cruzni caqerare 
xixi tamaite, miquanni vofamerare tamo. Dai 
gino focoye cudari tamai fannichimeni yomi- 
gayeri tamo, Tenni agaritamai banjicanaitam o 
von voya Deusno von miguini fonauari ta- 
mo. Soreyori iqitaru fito, xixitaru fitouo tada- 
xi tamauan tarneni amacudari tamobexi. 
Spiritu Sactouo macotoni xinji tatematcuru. 
Catholica nite maximafu Sancta Ecclefia. 
Sanctos mina tcuyo xitamo coto. Togano 
von yuruxi. Nicuxin yomigayerubeqi coto. 
Vouarinaqi inochitouo macotoni xinji tate- 
matcuru. Amen. 

D. Tadaimano Credoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Xinji tatematcurubeqi Fidesno canjinno 
giogio nari. 

D. Credoua tarebitono tcucuri tamozo ya ? 

X. Von aruji Iefu Chriftono Apoftolo tachi 
Spiritu Sanctono von michibiqiuo motte ix- 
xoni atcumari tamaite Von aruji Iefu Chri- 
ftono vocuchiyori giqini qiqitatematcurare- 
taru muneuo tcurane tamo mono nari. 

D. Nanino tarneni tcurane tamo zo ? 

9 

X. Fidesni vqetatematcurubeqi giogio vare- 

rani 
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rani voxiye tamauan tame nari. 

1). Fidestoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Deus Yarerani t 9 ugue xiraxe tamo fodono 
cotouo Sancta Ecclefia yori ximexitamo go 
toqu, cataqu xinji tatematcuru yoni Chri- 
ftano Animani Deus ataye cudafaru nin- 
chiuo coyetaru gouonno hcariuo cacayaqu 
jen nari. 

D. Deus teugue tamo toua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Sancta Ecclefia yori xinji tatematcureto 
arauaxi tamo fodono cotonari, nacanimo Cre- 
doni comoru Fidesno gidgid funauachi core 
nari. 

D. Credoni comoru Fidesno gidgidua nanga- 
gid zoya? 

X. Coreuo tcurane tamo Apoftolo juninin naru 
gotoqu, fono cazumo junicagid nari. Mata 
coreuo tcubufani vaqete juxino gidgidni ca- 
zoyuru cotomo ari. Xanatcuniua Deusno vo 
tocoroni atari, mata nanatcuua Iefu Chrifto 
no fitonite vouaximafu von tocoroni atari ta- 
mo nari. Xicaritoiyedomo coconiua Cre- 
douo voxiyuruga yuyeni, junicagidni tcumo- 
rite arauafubexi. 

Daiichiniua. Banji canai tamai, tenchiuo tcu- 

curi tamo von voya Deusuo macotoni xinji- 

tatematcuru coto. 

* 


Daini. 
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Daini. Sono von fitorigo vareraga Vo aru- 
ji Iefu Chriftouo macotoni xinji tatematcu- 
ru coto. 

Daifan. Cono von co Spiritu Sanctono von 
qidocuuo motte yadofare tamai Yirge Ma- 
ria yori *vmare tamo coto. 

Daixi. Pontio Filatova xitani voite caxacuuo 
vqecoraye, Cruzni caqerare, xixi tamaite 
miquanni voiamerare tamo coto. 

Daigo. Paigino focoye cudari tamai, ianni- 
chimeni yomigayeri tamo coto. 

Dairocu. Tenni agari tamai, Banji canaita- 
mo von voj a Deusno von miguini ionauari ta- 
mo coto. 

Daixichi. Sore yori iqitaru fito, xixitaru 
fitouo tadaxi tamauan tameni, amacudari ta- 
mobeqi coto. 

Daihachi. Spiritu Sanctouo macotoni xinji- 
tatematcuru coto. 

Daicu. Catholicanite maximafu Sancta Kc- 
clefia, Sanctos mina tcuyo xitamo coto. 

Daiju. Togano von yuruxino coto. 

Daijuichi. Nicuxin yomigayerubeqi coto. 
Daijuni. Youarinaqi inochiuo macotoni xinji 
tatematcuru coto. 

1). Saixono cagioni banji canai tamai tenchi 
uo tcucuri tamo von voya Deusuo macotoni 

xinji 
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xinji tatematcuruto moiu cocorouo arauaxi 
tamaye. 

X. Macotono Deusua tada goittaino foca voua- 
ximaxazu, core funauachi Padreto, Filho- 
to, Spiritu Sanctoto moxi tatematcurite Per- 
fonaua mitcunite maximaxedomo, Subfta 
tiato mofu goxotaiua tada goittai nite maxi- 
mafu nari : core funauachi vonovono Chri- 
ftan xinji tatematcurade canauazaru coto 
nari. Padretoua von voya, Filhotoua von 
co to moxi tatematcuru cocoro nari : Spiritu 
Sanctotoua von voya Deusto, von co Deus 
yori idetamo tagaino gotaixetnite niaxima- 
lu nari. Cono faixono iccagioniua mitcuno 
vchi ichibanno Perfonanite maximafu von 
voya Deusno von cotouo fataxi tatematcu- 
ru mono nari. 

I). Deus mitcuno Perfona nite vouaximaxi na- 
gara, goittai narito iyeru cotouariua fun- 
bet xigataxi. 

X. Soreua tattoqi Trindadeno Mifterio tote va- 
reraga Fidesno daimocuno vchiniteua, go 
cuy iaijono tacaqi cotouari nari. Sonoyuye- 
ua Deusua murio quo-daini vouaximaxi, vare- 
raga chiyeua vazzucani cagiri aru coto na- 
reba, funbetniua voyobazu tatoi funbetni 
voyobazuto yu tomo, Deusnite vouaximafu 

von 
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von aruji Iefu Chrifto j^iqini ximexi taino v- 
yeua macotoni xinji tatemateurazuxite ca- 
nauazaru gui nari. 

D. Cono guiuo yoqu funbet furu taineni fono 
tatoye naxiya ? 

X. Tatoye ari : vareraga Animaua tad a ittai 
nite arinagara, miteuno xeicon ari ; titotcu- 
niua Memoriatote voboyetaru eotouo vomoi- 
idafu xei, futatcuniua Entendimento tote je 
acuuo vaqimaye funbet furu xei : mitcuniua 
vontadetote yoqito vomo eotouo nozomi, 
axiqito vomo eotouo qirai, monouo aifuru 
xei. Cacuno gotoqu Animaua ittai nari to iye- 
donio, miteuno xeicon aru gotoqu Deus go 
ittainite vomximaxi nagara Padre, Filho, 
Spiritu Sancto miteuno Perfona nite voua- 
ximafu nari. 

D. Banji canai tamai tenehiuo tcucuri tamo 
toua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Sono cotobano cocoroua Deus banji canai 
tamoni yotte tenchi manzouo ichimot naqu 
xite tcucuri iclaxitamai. von mino goyquo 
vareraga toeuno tameni caca\e, vofame fa- 
caraitamoto mofu gui nari. 

D. Von aruji Deus ichimot naquxite techi ma- 
zouo tcukuriidaxi tamoto aru eotouo funbet 
xezu : Sonoyuyeua gofacuno monoua mina 

Deusno 
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Deusno von chiye, fun bet yori idaxi ta- 
moto miyuru nari. Xicarutoqinba ichimot 
naqu xite tcucuri tamotoua nanijjoto zoya ? 

X. Cono fuxinuo firaqu tameni, fitotcuno eo- 
coroye ari : foreto yuua Deusno qo fabetno 
vchiniua ^ofacuno monono taiua fitotcumo 
naxito iyedomo, foretoreno xoto eomori ta- 
monari, coreuo Ideato \u nari. Cvono Ide- 
ato yu xosoua Iacuno mononi arazu, tada De- 
usno von tai nari. Xicaruni manzouo tcucuri 
tamo toqi, Deusno qofunbetni nmchi tamo 
Ideani vdjite ^ofacuno monoua von taiuo va- 
qete tcucuri idaxi tamoniua arazu, tada ichi- 
mot naquxite tcucuri tamo nari. Tato\eba 
daicuin iyeuo tateto iurutoqi mazzu fono ia- 
xizzuuo vaqa funbetno vchini mochi, foreni 
vdjite iyeuo tcucurnto iyedomo, iyeua tun- 
betno vchino faxizzuno tainiua arazai, tada 
cacubetcuno mono nari : fonoe;otoqu Deus “*o 
funbetno vchini mochitamo qoiacuno mo- 
nono Ideani vdjite tcucuritamoto iyedomo, 
yoiacuno monoua fono Ideano tainiua arazu. 
tada banji canai tamo von chicarauo motte 
ichimot naquxite tcucuri tamo nari, 

D. Deusno qo funbetni mochi tamo faxizzuni 
vdjite iacuno monono tcucuri tamoto i\edo- 
mo, Iacuno monoua Deusno von taini arazu, 

tada 
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tada cacubetno tai narito fubet xeri : Ichimot 
naquxite tracuri tamotoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Ichimot naquxite moiiouo tcucuruto yuua 
nacarixi monouo dogumo, xitagimo, ta- 
nemo naquxite xutrai fafuru toqi, ichimot 
naquxite tcucuruto yu nari. Xicaruni Deus 
ua banji canaitamo fontainite maximaxeba, 
banbutuo tcucuritamauan tameni xitagimo, 
tanemo, dogumo irazuxite, tada areto vo- 
boximefu bacariuo motte tcucuri tamoga yu- 
yeni, ichimot naquxite tcucuri tamoto mofu 
nari. Tatoyeba daicuua faxizzuni vojite iye 
uo tcucuruto iyedomo zaimocu, dogu ygue 
naquxite areto vomo bacariuo motte tcucu- 
rucoto canon i voiteua, fono iyeua macotoni 
ichimot naquxite tcucuritarito yu majiqiya ? 

D. Deus ichimot naquxite banbutuo toucuri 
tarnai, facuno monoua von taini arazuto yu 
cotoua funbet xeri : Deusno fontaito facuno 
monono taito fono xabet ican. 

X. Deus to gofacuno monono xabetto yuua 
voqinari, vndei qengacuto yumo nauo ama- 
ri ari. Sono yuyeua Deusto moxi tatematcu- 
ruua, Spiritualto mofu lontai nite fajime vo- 
uari maximafazu, banji canaitamai, facari- 
naqi von chiyeno minamoto, xojen madocu 
yenman, mufaino minamoto nari. Gofacuno 

monoto 
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monoto juua, aruiua xiqifo ari, mata muxi- 
(jiTo arito iyedomo, mina fono caguiri ari : 
xomet furu coto cano nari. Sono xeiriqimo, 
chitocumo fucunaqi nari. Carugayuyeni go- 
iacuxato iacuno monono xabetua, facarina- 
qi qengacu nari. 

1). Migui Deusto, gofacuno monono xabetua 
vqe tamauarinu. Ima mata gofacuno monoua 
izzuremo tagaini ittaica ; bettaicato yu co- 
touo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Gofacuno monoua izzuremo bettai nari. 
Sonoyujeua Deus yori tcucuri tamo toqi fo- 
reforeni vojitaru cacubetno xeiuo ataje ta 
mayeba nari. Sono xoconiua iacuno mono 
ni arauaruru caccacuno xeitocu ari. Cono gui 
uo yoqu funbet fubeqi tameni cocorovbe- 
qi coto ari. Soreto yuua xiqifo aru yorozzu 
no facuno monoua lutatcuno conbonuo mot- 

9 

te vago xitaru mono nari. Fitotcuniua Ma- 
teriatote fono xitagino coto. Futatcuniua 
Formatote fono xei core nari. Miguino xi- 
tagito yuua, xidaiuo motte vagoxi, arauaru- 
ru xiqii o nari. Mata Formato yuua yorozzu 
no mononi xotaito, xeitocuuo fodocofu mo- 
no nari. Meni miyeru gofacuno monoua 
xidaiuo motte vago xitaru fitotcuno xitagi 
nareclomo, xotaito fono xeitocuuo fodocofu 

Formaua 
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Formaua caccacu naruni \otte, mina bettai 
naru mono nari. Caruga\ u\ eni chicuruito 
xidai vagono fono xitagiua fitotcu narito i- 
\ {‘clomo, fitono xotaito chicuruino xotai cacu- 
bet naruni yotte bettai naru mono nari. Co- 
reran o cotouo cuuaxiqu fun bet xitaqu vomu* 
uaba, betno xoni nohiruga > uyeni yoqu do- 
cuju xe\o. 

Sono von fitorigo vareraga von aruji Chri- 
ftouo ma(otoni xinji tatematcuruto moiu 
cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

Von aruji Ieiu Chriito Deus nite vouaxi- 
maiii von tocoroua, von voya Deusto vonaji- 
qi goxotai, von chiye, goxe[i]riqi fitoteuto 
xite cauaru coto naqi maeotono \on fitorigo 
nite vouaximafuto moiu cocoro nari. 

Deus nan to yoni von couo xoji tamozo ? 

Deus von couo xoji tamoto qiqi tatema- 
tcuru toqiua. ninguenno vazano yoni iyaxi- 
qi michito vomobecarazu. Spiritual Von 
taito moxite. xiqisouo fan are tamo xojono 
von tainite vouaximaxeba nari. Deus von 
couo xoji tamo cotoua quodai mufenno Ffn- 
tendimento tote, facari naqi gochiriqiuo 
motte xoji tamo nari. Cono guiua ninguen 
no vitiqi chiyeniua voyobu tocoroni arazu. 
Iatoyeuo motte cono guiuo xoxo arauaxi 
tamaye. 


X. Voyo- 
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X. Yoyobazu nagara fitotcuno tatoyeuo yu- 
bexi. Cagamini muco toqiua, vaga cagueno 
foreni vcabuga gotoqu, von voya Deus vonmi 
no fontaiuo xojen mandocu tomoni taxxite 
funbet xitamayeba, vagamini cagueno v- 
tcuruga gotoqu, vonmino Entenclimentoni 
nibano Perfonato moxi tatematcuru von co 
Deusuo vtcuxi idaxi tamo nari. Xicareba 

y 

von voya Deusto, vonco Deusno Perfonaua 
caccacunite mamaxedomo, fotaiua tada goit- 
taino Deusnite maximafu nari. 

D. Daifanno cagioni cono von co Spiritu San- 
ctono von qidocuuo motte yadofare tamai, 
Yirge Maria yon vmare tamoto mofu co- 
corouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Yon voya Deusno macotono von co nite 
vouaximafu ninbanno Perfona tattoqi Vir- 
gen Mariano gotainaini voite vareraga ni- 
cutaini cauarazaru macotono xiqixinto, ma- 
cotono Animauo vqe auaxe tamaite maco- 
tono fitoto nari tamoto iyedomo, Deusnite 
vouaximafu von tocoroua cauari tamo coto 
naqu, itcunio vonajiqi Deusnite vouaximafu 
nari. Cono Yirgen Sancta Maria yori vma- 
re tamouo nazzuqete Iefu Chriftoto moxi 
tatematcuru nari. Mata cono guxuxxeua 
fitono xiwazauo motteno cotoni arazu : ta- 
da 
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da von voya Deusto, vonco Deus, mata Spi- 
ritu Sanctono goqiclocuuo motte facarai ta- 
mdto ivedomo, gotaixetno von xiuaza naru- 
gayuyeni, Spiritu Sanctono von qidocuto 
moxi tatematcuru nari : yuj e icanto nareba 
von voya Deusniua banji canai tamo von 
tocoro : von co Deusniua facari naqi von chi- 
yeno tocorouo ategai tatematcuru gotoqu, 
gotaixetno von tocoroua Spiritu Sanctoni ate 
gai tatematcuru mono nari. Spiritu Sancto 
no von qidocuuo motte facarai tamo coto 
nareba, Spiritu Sancto yori yadofare tamoto 
moxi tatematcuru nari. Vonajiqu von faua 
Virgenmo ninguenno xofauo motte goquai- 
nin nafarezaruga yuyeni, gotanjono nochi 
mo ai cauarazu Yirge nite vouaximafu nari. 

D. Daixino cagioniua Pontio Pilatoga xitani 
voite caxacuuo uqe coray e, Cruzni caqerare, 
xixitamaite, miquanni vofamerare tamoto 
mofu cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Deus nite vouaxi- 
mafu von tocoroua caxacuuo vqe coraye tamo 
coto canaitamauazuto iyedomo, fitonite voua- 
ximafu von tocoroua, Pontio Pilatoga xu- 
go naru jidaini gojiyuno vye j’ori ifsai nin- 
guenno togauo vocuri tamauan tameni, 
Cruzni caqerare xixitamoto mofu cocoro nari. 

D. Fi- 
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D. Fitonite vouaximafu tocoroua nanito yoni 
xixi tamozo ? 

X. Deusni atari tatematcuru von tocoroua von 
Animanimo goxiqixinnimo fanare tamauazu, 
fitoto naritamo von tocorono von Animaua 
goxiqixinni fanare tamoni yotte, xixitamai 
miquanni vofamerare tamoto mofu gui nari. 

D. \ r on co Deus fitoni naritamai, ninguenno 
togani taixerarete, Cruznite xixitamo coto 
ua nanino yuye zoya, togauo yuruxi tamobe- 
qi bechino michi naxiya ? 

X. Samazama arubexi : xicarito iyedomo co- 
no Cruzno michiua amatano dorini yotte 
daiichi fouono michito yerabitori tamo 
mono nari. 

D. Sono doriuo xoxo ximexi tamaye. 

X. Mazu fitotcuniua, varerani taixerarete go- 
taixetno fucaqu fanafadaxiqi fodouo xiraxi- 
me tamouo motte Deusuo gotaixetni zon- 
zuru cotomo fucacaran tame nari. Futatcuni- 
ua togano fucaqi cotouo vaqimayefaxe tama- 
uan tame nari : fono yuyeua Deus fitoto 
nari tamai xixitamouo motte yuruxi tamo 
fodono von coto nareba nari. Mitcuniua 
cono gouonno fucaqi tocorouo xian xi, fono 
von reiuo naxi tatematcurubeqi tame nari. 
Sonoyuyeua Deus cafodono von curuximiuo 

coraye 
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coraye tamauazuxite, Tada carifomeni yu- 
ruxi tamoni voiteua, fitobito fafodo govon 
uomo mixiri tatematcuru rnajiqini yotte na- 
ri. Yotcuniua Deusno goqenbo tadaxiqu 
niaximafu cototo, mata togani ataru quataino 
fucacarubeqi cotouo xiraxinie tamauanga ta- 
me nari. Sonoyuyeua Yon aruji Iefu Chri- 
fto macotono Deusno von co nite maxima- 
xeba, mbtb fodono von togamo maximafazu 
xite, tada \’areraga togauo von mino vyeni 
vqe cacari tamai, xuju famazamano caxacuno 
xinauo tcucuxite vonmini vqecoraye tama- 
yeba nari. Itcutcuniua tenguua ienacuuo 
vaqimayefafuru conomi no bucufafuruuo mot- 
te vareraga xenzouo tabacarifumaxi, mata 
Adan fitorino togauo motte iffai ningueuo 
vaga xindaini naxitaru gotoqu, ima goichinin 
Cruzno qini cacari tamouo motte tenmaua 
riuo vxinai, fono vye von co Deus fitono 
taiuo von mini vqe auaxe tamouo motte iffai 
ninguenuo cano tenguno te yori torifanaxi 
tamai, jiyu guedatno mito naxi tamauan ta- 
meni von aruji Chrifto cacunogotoqu nari 
tamo coto mottomo iouono michi nari. Ca- 
reto coretono dorini yotte Deusno vo co va- 
rerani taixi tamaite fitoto nari, xixitamauan 
tono gonaixo nite vouaximaxexi mono na- 
ri. 

D. Daigo- 
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D. Daigono cagioni, daigino focoye cudari ta~ 
mai, fannichimeni yomigayeri tamoto mofu 
cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Yon aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruznite xixitama- 
yeba, von Animaua daigino focoye cudari 
tamo nari. Vo arujino gojoten madeua mu- 
caxino jennin tachi joten xeraruru coto ca- 
nauazaruga yuyeni, daigino foconi voite fo- 
no goxuxxeuo machi tatematcurarexi fitobi- 
touo mexiague tamauanga tameni cano to- 
coroni cudaritamaite jennin tachino Ani- 
mauo fore yori mexiidaxi tamo mono nari. 

IV Yon aruji Iefu Chriftono vo Animano cuda- 
ri tamo daigino focoto yuua nanitaru toco- 
ro zoya ? 

X. Daigino foconi yofamano tocoro ari. Daiichi 
no fucaqi focoua Infernoto ) ite, tenguuo fa- 
jimeto xite Mortal togauo motte xixitaru 
zaininrano yru tocoro nari. 

Futatcuniua fucoxi fono vyeni Purgatorio 
tote Gracauo fanarezu xite xifuru fitono A- 
nima guejenite fatafazaru togauocurino t9u- 
cunoiuo xite fore yori Paraifono qeracuni 
itarubeqi tameni, fono aida come vocaruru 
tocoro nari. 

Mitcuniua, Purgatorino vyeni Limbotote 
Baptiimouo vqezu xite imada Mortal togani 

votcuru 


D 
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votcuru funbetno naqi vchini xifuru vara- 
beno itaru tocoro nari. 

Yotcuniua cono Limbono vyeni Abrahano 
Ceoto yu tocoro ari. Cono tocoroni inixiye 
no jennintachi goxuxxeuo machi yraretaru 
tocoroni von aruji Iefu Chrifto cuclari ta- 
mai, cano Sancto tachino Animauo cono to- 
coro yori mexiague tam5 nari. 

D. Sannichimeni yomigayeri tamo toua nani- 
gotozo ? 

X. Sexta feriani von aruji Ieiu Chrifto xixi 
tamo toqi, tattoqi von Anima goxiqixinuo 
fanare tamai, tcuguino Domingoni von A- 

1 9 O o 

nimaua miquanni vofamerare tamo von 
xigaini iritamouo motte narabinaqi goy- 
quono cacayaqi yomigayeri tamai, amatano 
midexini mamiye tamoto iyeru cotomo co- 
no cagioni arauaruru nari. 

D. Dairocuno cagioni, tenni agari tamai, banji 
canai tamo von voya Deusno von miguini 
fonauari tamoto mofu cocorouo arauaxi ta- 
rn aye ? 

X. Yon aruji Iefu Chrifto yomigayeri tamaite 
nochi, tenni agari tamayeba, fitonite maxi- 
mafu von tocoroua vonaruji Deus yon mo- 
romorono Beato tachino qeracuuo fito- 
tcuni xitaru yorimo nauo narabinaqi qeracu 

mando- 
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mandocuuo ataye tamoto mofu gui nari. 

D. Nanitote von misfuini sjiuxi tamotoua mo- 
xi tatematraruzo ? Deusnimo von migui fi- 
darito mofu coto ariya ? 

X. Von aruji Deus goxiqifo fonauari tamaua- 
neba, go fayuto mofu cotoua naqeredomo, 
von aruji Iefu Chrifto fitonite vouaximafu 
von tocoroni ataye tamo von curaiua moro- 
morono Anjo, moromorono Beatono curai 
yorimo farucani coyete ataye tamoni yotte 
miguino cojoto mochiiruga yuyeni, cacuno 
gotoqu moxi tatematcuru nari. 

D. Daixichino cagioni iqitaru fito, xixitaru fi- 
touo tadaxi tamauan tameni amacudari tamo 
beqito molu cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto xecaino vouari Iui- 
zono fi ilfai ninguenno xofauo goqiumei na- 
fare, ioreforeni vojite futaino gofepouo 
ataye tamauan tameni, Deus nite vouaxima- 
fu von tocoroua mofuni voyobazu, fitonite 
vouaximafu von tocoromo narabi naqi goy- 
quouo arauaxi tamaite amacudari tamobe- 
xito mofu gui nari. 

D. Daifachino cagioni Spiritu Sanctouo maco- 
toni xinji tatematcuruto mofu cocorouo a- 
rauaxi tamaye. 

X. Cono cagioniua tattoqi Trindadeno fanba 

no 

D 2 
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no Perfona nite maximafu Spiritu Sanctono 
von cotouo arauaxi tamo mono nari. Cono 
Spiritu Sanctoua von voya Deusto, vonco 
Deus yori idetamo tagaino gotaixet nite 
maximafu nari. Cono Spiritu Sanctono Per- 
fonaua von voya Deusno Perfonato vonco 
Deusno Perfonato caccacu nite maximaxe- 
domo, fontaiua von voya Deusto, vonco De- 
usto Spiritu Sancto tada goittaino Deus nite 
maximafu nari. 

D. Daicuno cagioni Catholicanite maximafu 
Sancta Ecclefia, Sactos mina tcuyo xitamoto 
mofu cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X, Cono caofidni futatcuno cotouo ximexi ta- 
mo nari. Fitotcuniua Catholica nite maxi- 
mafu Sancta Ecclefiano von coto. Futatcuniua 

* 

Sancto tachi tcuyo xitamo coto core nari. 

D. Catholica nite maximafu Sancta Ecclefia 
toua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Ecclefiatoua Iefu Chriftouo xinji tatematcu- 
ri, tomoni von voxiyeuo foden xi arauaxi ta- 
tematcuru moromorono Chriftanno cQjuuo 
nazzuquru na nari. Cono Chriftanno ichimi 
xecai xocucuni vacare yruto iyedomo, voxi- 
yeto F'ides fitotcu naruga yuyeni fitotcuno 
Ecclefia Catholicani ataruni yotte ichimini 
tatoyuru nari. Sono tcugaiua Chriftan i- 

chinin 
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chinin zzutcunite caxiraua Romano tattoqi 
Papanite vouaximafu nari. Mata cono Ec- 
clefiauo Catholicato mofu cocoroua fubete 
xecaino Christanuo fitotcuni xite yu cocoro 
nari. Cono Ecclefiaua von aruji Iefu Chri- 
ftono notaino gotoqu Spiritu Sancto vofame 
tamoga vuyeni, Sanctatomo nazzuqe tatema 
tcuru nari. Spiritu Sancto inayoi tamo coto 
maximafanu gotoqu, cono Ecclefiamo ma- 
yoi tamo coto canai tamauazaru nari. 

D. Sancto tachi tcuyd xitamoto aru cocoroua 
nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Coreuo nattocuno tameni, fitotcuno tato- 
yeuo yu bexi : Gotaino tcugaiua tagaini chi 
carauo ye, xiqixinno qetqiuo jexinni cubaru 
gotoqu, iffaino Chriftan ichimino tocoroua 
ixxinno cocoro nareba, Ecclefiano tcugaito 

. . >0 

nari tatematcuruga yuyeni, tagaino Fides, Sa- 
crameto, jcnji jenguio tono curiqi mina tcu- 
yd arito yu cocoro nari. Mata Tenni vouaxi- 
mafu Sancto tachino Purgatoriono ninju 
mo cono Ecclefiano teueai narixi fito nareba, 
corenimo tcuyo arito moxi tatematcuru co- 
coro nari : Sonoyueua von aruji Iefu Chri- 
fto, narabini Beato tachi fono von toriaua- 
xeno Oratioto, fono curiqiuo varerani fo- 
docoxi tamai, mata vareraga Oratio, to 

buraino 


D 
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Lura’no curiqitouomo Pirgat* riuno an'mino 
tameni von aruji Deusye tamuqe tatcmntcu- 
ru yu) e nari. 

D. Daijuno cagioni togano v n yuruxito am 
cocorouo arauaxi tarn aye. 

X. Baptifmoto Penitcnciano Sacrameiouo mot- 
te Gracauo ataye tamai, togauo yuruxi ta- 
moni \otte togano von vuruxiua xiniit San- 
cta Ecclefiani nomi arito iv.6fu gui nari. Ca- 
rugayuyeni togani votcuruto \ iitomo tano- 
moxiqiuo vxino coto nacare : nandoqinari 
tomo Confiffanuo moxi, macotono coquaiuo 
nafuni voiteua, yuruxi tamobeqi coto vtagai 
naxi. 

D. Daijuichino cagioni, nicuxin jomigaycru 
beqitono cocorouo arau.ixi tamaye. 

X. Xecaino vouari Iuizono fi ifTai ninguenno 
Anima Infernoni vochi itirumo, Paraifoni ma 
ximafu Beato tachimo nocorazu motono mi 
ni yomigayeri, vaga naxitaru jenni yotta A- 
nimani coniuru Paraifono qeracuuo guenje 
nite jejinno coriocuto naritaru xiqixinmo to- 
moni vqe, mata Infernoni vochitaru Anima 
no curuximimo togano coriocuto naritaru 
xiqitai tomoni vqubexito yu gui nari, 

D. Pai focorito naritaru xiqixm yomigayeru 
beqi cotoua nanito canobeqiya. 

X. Banji 
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Banji canai tamo vo aruji Deii^no go xofa 
narcl>a canai tamauazuto j u coto naxi. Sono 
yuyeua ichimot naqu xite save tenchi ma- 
zouo araxe tamayeba, icani iuanja xitagi aru 
ninguenno xiqixin, tatoi fai focorito nari ta- 
rito yutomo, icadeca yomigayexi tamaunza- 
ran\a? Corerano xoco nichinichi mono ma- 
yeni arauaruru mono nari. Chini vochitaru 
gococuno taneua cufaruto iye domo, motono 
miuo xozuru mono nari. 

Daijunino cagioni, vouari naqi inochiuo ma- 
cotoni xinji tatematcuruto mofu cocorouo a- 
rauaxi tamaye. 

Iui zo Gernlno fi yomigayerubexi iffaino nin- 
guen fononochiua futatabi xifuru coto aru 
magiqito yu coto nari : tadaxi jennin acunin 
r.o moyo iono xindai vndei cauarubeqi nari. 
Sono yuyeua vo aruji Iefu Chriltouo mixirita 
tematcurazaru monoto, axiqi Chriftatoua vo- 
uari naqu Infernono curuximiuo vqete naga- 
rave, Gracani fanarezu xite vouaritaru Chri- 
ftanua tenni voite tanoxiiniuo qiuame, futai- 
no inochiuo motcubexito iyeru gui nari. Mi- 
gui giogioua von aruji Deus yori tcugue xira- 
xe tamoni yotte, xinjezuxite canauazaru gui 
nari : fonoyuyeua manacouo motte miru co- 
to yorimo cono Fidesno giogio nauomotte 

taxica 
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taxicanaru coto nareba nari. 

D. Deus yori tcugue tamoto yu cotoua tarebito- 
no tcutaye zoya ? 

X. Macotono Deus nite maximafu von aruji 
Iefu Chriftouo fajimeto xite, Spiritu Sancto 
yori micbibicare tamo Sacta Ecclefia yori ca- 
cunogotoqu voxiye tamo nari. Cono Sancta 
Ecclefiaua Spiritu Sancto yori vofamerare- 
tamo coto nareba, mayoi tam5 coto fucoximo 
canauazaru mono nari. 

Dai xi chi. Deusno von voqite touono madamcn - 

/os 710 coio . 

D. Miguiniua faya yoqu taxxite Deusye mo* 
nouo coitatematcuri, xinji tatematcuru 
tameni canyo naru guiuo arauaxi tamaixi nari. 
Imamata jenuo tcutomuru michiuo voxiye ta- 
rn aye. 

X. Tamotcu tameni Deusno govoqiteno Ma- 
damento to, Sancta Ecclefiano Madamento 
uo xiri, vonajiqu xirizoqubeqi tameniua Mor- 
tal togauo xirucoto moppara nari. 

D. Deusno von Voqiteno madamentos toua nani 
goto zoya ? 

X. Banmin coreuo tamotcubeqi tameni von 
aruji Deus yori giqino fazzuqetamo go voqi- 
te giogio nareba nari ; Mandamento toua von 
voqiteno coto nari. 


D. Go- 
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D. Govoqiteno Mandamentoua nangagio ariya? 

X. Iiccagio ari. Core funauachi futatcuni vacarn 
nari. Fajimeno fangagioua von aruji Deusni 
taixi tatematcurite tcutomubeqi michiuo vo- 
xiye, ima xichicagidua, fitoni taixiteno michiuo 
voxiyuru mono nari. 

Govoqiteno Aland amcntos . 

Daiichi. Goittaino Deusuo vyamai tattomi ta- 
tematcurubexi. 

Daini. Deusno tattoqi minani caqete munaxi- 
qi chicai fubecarazu. 

Daifa. Goxucunichiuo tcutome mamorubexi. 
Daixi. Bumoni coco fubexi. 

Daigo. Fitouo coro fubecarazu. 

Dairocu. Iainuo vocafubecarazu. 

Daixichi. Chuto fubecarazu. 

Daifachi. Fitoni zanguenuo caqubecarazu. 

Daicu. Tano tcumauo coi fubecarazu. 

* 

Daiju. Tamotuo midarini nozomubecarazu. 

Migui cono jiccagioua fubete nicagioni qi- 
uamaru nari. Fitotcuniua goittaino Deusuo ba- 
jini coyete taixet ni zonji tatematcurubeqi co- 
to. Futatcuniua vagamino gotoqu Proximouo 
vomoyeto )u coto core nari. 

D. Daiichino Mandamentouoba nanito yoni tcu- 
tomubeqiya ? 


X. Ma- 
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X. Macotono Deus goittakio vogami tatema- 
tcuri, g'ofocouo nuqinde, vareraga gocoriocu 
to, go fepouo tanomoxiqu maclii tatematcuri, 
vareraga qichijino minamoto nite vouaxima- 
xeha, corerano cotouo tanomi tatematcuru 
bexi. Mata gofacuno monouo Deusno gotoqu 
vyamaua/aruuo motte cono Madumentouo 
tamotcu mono nari. 

D. Virgen Sancta Maria, mata fonofocano Be- 
ato tachiuoba nanitoyoni vogami tatematru 
rubeqiya ? 

X. Deusno gotoquniua faixi tatematcurazu, ta- 
da Deusno Gracauo motte guenjenite ]*en- 
guiouo teutonic tamai, qidocunaru goxoiauo 
nafaretaru vonfito nareba, ima Deusno goirii- 
xoni eanai tamoni yotte vareraga vontori- 
naxiteto mochii, vogami tatematcurubexi. 

1). Dainino Mandamentouoba nanito mamoru 
beqiva ? 

X. Macototo jenno tameto, irubeqi toqi yori fo- 
caua chicaiuo furu coto naqiuo motte cono 
Mandamentouo mamoru nari. 

D. Macotoni chicaiuo furutoua nanigotozo ? 

o 

X. Itcuuarito xirinagara, xeimSuo furucoto, 
mataua macotoca itcuaricato vtagauaxiqi 
cotoni chicaiuo furu cotoua Deusuo q : ogonno 
xoconi tatemoluni yotte, tatoi caroqi dai mo- 

cu 
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cu narlto yutomo, Mortal togato naru nari. 

D. Jen no tameni xeirno lurutoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Tatoi macoto naru cotoni xeimonuo furuto 
yutomo, joqicotoni arazunba, fono dai mo- 
cuni yotte Mortal togaca, Venial togacani naru 
mono nari. Tatoye l >a Mortal togauo vocafa 
tono chicai naraba, Mortal togato nari, Veni- 
al togauo vocafantono chicaiuo nafaba Veni- 
al to naru mono nari. 

D. Irubeqi toqitoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Tatoi xinjit yoqi cotoni xeimon luruto yu 
tomo, irazaru toqini chicaiuo nafu cotoni yo- 
rite Mortal tognniua arazuto yu tomo, Veni- 
al togauo moruru coto arubecarazu. 

D. Deus yori focani bechino mononi caqete xei- 
monuo luru coto ari\a? 

X. Nacanaca ari : tatoyeba Cruz, Beato tachica, 
mataua tattoqi cotoni caqeteca vaga inochini 
ca, fonofoca izzureno golacuno mononi caqe 
temo chicaiuo luru coto mo ari. 

D. Sorajeimonuo fumajiqi tameno tayonto na- 
ru coto ari\ a ? 

X. Tcuneni xeimon xezaruyoni taxinamu coto 
nari. 

D. Xicarabi monono jippuuo cotouaru tameniua 
icaga yubeqiya? 

X. Aruiua xinjit, mataua vtagai naxi. fitglo narilo 
yu cotobauo motte tefiubexi. 

D. Dai- 
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1). Daifanno Mandamentouoba nanito mamo- 
lubeqiya ? 

X. Coreuo mamoruni futatcuno coto ari. Fit<r>- 
tcuniua Domingoto, Ecclefia yori furetamo 
iuaibini xoxocuuo yamuru coto nari : tada- 
xi nogarenu xifai aru toqiua, xofauo xitemo 
togani narazaru coto nari. Futatcuniua ca- 
yono fiua ichizano Misauo fajime yori voua- 
ri made vogami mofu coto nari. Coremo vaz- 
zuraica, mottomo naru xifai arutoqiua, voga- 
mazu xitemo toganiua arazu. Corerano xifaiua 
ygo Ecclefiano itcutcuno Mandamentono v- 
ehini aranafubeqereba, foreuo yoqu mibexi. 

D. Daixino Mandamentouoba nanito mamoru 
beqiya ? 

X. \Myani yoqu xitagai cocouo itaxi, vyamaiuo na 
xi, y6 arutoqiua chicarauo foyurucoto, mata 
fitono guenin taru monoua fonomino xujin, fo 
nofoca tcucafataru fitobitoni xitagoni yuru- 
caxe naqiuomotte cono Mandametouo ma- 
moru nari. 

D. Bumo, xuijn, tcucafataru fitoyori togato naru 
cotouo xeyoto iy tcuqerare toqimo xitago be- 
qiya ? 

X. Voya, xuijn, t9ucasataru fitoni yocu xitagaj e 
toyu cotoua togani narazaru cotouo iuaren to- 
qino coto nari. Deusno go voqiteuo fomuqi ta- 

tema- 
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tematcureto iuarentoqino cotoniua arazu. 

I )aigono Mandamentouoba nanito mamoru 
beqiya ? 

Fitoni taixite atauo nafazu, gaixezu, qizuuo 
tcuqezu, corerano acujiuo fitono vyeni nozo- 
mazu, yorocobazaruuo motte tamotcu mono 
nari. Yuyeicantonareba fitoua mina Deusno 
von vtcuxini tcucuri tamayebanari. 

Fitoni atauo naxi, xeccan xi, mataua gaifuru 
coto canauazuto imaxime tamoni voiteua, 
coccauo vofamuru michiua icaga arubeqiya? 

Cono go voqiteno cagiouo motte iugunaru 
daimocu ari totemo, yumiyauo torubecarazu, 
mataua qendanno fitoyori toganinuo xeccan 
xi, xeibai furucotono nacareto imaximeniua 
arazu, cayette zaininuo xeccanxi, xeibai furu 
coto naqunba, fono toga qendanni cacarubeqi 
mono nari. Tada cono cagioua fono yacuni 
atarazuxite murini fitouo coroxi, atauo na- 
fubecarazu tono gui nari. 

Xujinto xite fiquanuo xeibai furu coto cano- 
majiqiya ? 

\ r aga xindaifuru mono domono vocaxitaru 
togauo qiogiuni xitagai niaino xeccanuo cu- 
uayuru coto canoto iyedomo, corofu cotoua 
mottomo fucaqi daimocu aran toqi, taxicani 
qiumei xite fitouo corofu fodono taxicanaru 

yuruxi- 
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yuruxiuo mochitaru fito naruni voiteua, curu- 
xicarazaru gui nari. 

D. Mottomo fucaqi daimocuto, vonajiqu fitouo 
corofu fodono taxicanaru yuruxitoua nanigo- 
tozova ? 

X. Fucaqi daimocutoua, yorozzuno xeccano na- 
cani fitono inochiuo fatafucotoua ichidaijino 
xeccan nareba, fucaqi ayamari naquxite coro- 
fu coto mottomo ficlo naru coto nari. Mata 
fitouo corofu fodono taxica naru yuruxito yii- 
ua tarenimo are fitouo corofucotoua clorini 
fazzure, coccano tameni narazu, tada vye yori 
taxicanaru yuruxi aru fitoni nomi ataru gui 
nari. 

L). Fitono vyeni acujiuo nozomazaretoua icana- 
ru cotozo ? 

X. Fitoni taixite yconuo fucumi, atauo naxitaqu 
vomoi, aruiua nacauo tagai, cotobauo cauafanu 
cotoua cono Mandametouo fomuqu gui nari. 

D. Dairocuno Mandamentouoba nanito tamo- 
tcubeqizo ? 

X. Cotoba xofauo motte nannho tomoni inrano 
togauo vocafubecarazu, mataua mizzucara 
vocaiu cotomo vonaji toga nari. 

D. Nanitote cotoba xolauo mottetoua notamozo ? 
Cocoroni coreuo nozomu cotomo vonajiqi 
togato narubeqiya ? 


X. Xin- 
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X. Xingiuni nozomu cotomo toga naredomo, 
foreua daicuno Mandamentouo yaburu be- 
chino toga nari. 

D. Cono Mandamentouo tamotcu tameno tayo- 
rito naru coto icani ? 

X. Yon aruji Deus yfori ufuno- vo fadameuo dai 
ichini naxitamai, fonofoca amatano cotono na- 
cani cuimono, nomi monouo acumadeni xeza- 
ru coto, axiqi tomoto majiuariuo yamuru coto, 
coino vta, coino foxiuo yomazu, coino vtaiuo 
vtauazu, canoni voiteua qicazaru coto nari. 
Nauo canyo naru cototo yuua, cono Manda- 
mentouo tamotcubeqi tameni von aruji De- 
us)'e von chicarauo tanomi tatematcuri, mata- 
ua togani votcuru tayorito naru cotouo xiri- 
zoqubeqi coto. 

D. Daixichino Mandamentouoba nanito tamo- 
tcubeqiya ? 

X. Taninno zaifouo nani naritomo fono nuxino 
doxin naquxite torucotomo, todome voqu co- 
tomo arubecarazu : fitonimo corerano cotouo 
fufumezu, fono coriocuuomo xezu, fono ta- 
yoritomo narubecarazu. 

D. Fitono monouo nufumitaqu vomo cotoua co- 
no Madamentouo yaburu togani arazuya ? 

X. Toga naredomo foreua dai jiccagio meno 
Mandamentouo fomuqu bechino toga nari. 

D. Dai 
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D. Dai fachino Mandamentoua nanito tamotcu 

3 

beqiya ? 

X. Fitoni zanguenuo iycaqezu, foxirazu, fitono 
cacuretaru togauo arauafubecarazu. Xica- 
ritoiyeclomo fono fitono togauo fiqi uiyefafu 
beqi cocoroatenite tcucafataru fitoni tcugue 
xiraxe mofu cotoua cano nan : fitono vyeni 
jafui xezu, qiogoua yubecarazu. 

D. Daicuno Mandamentouoba nanito funbet i- 
tafubeqizo ? 

X. Taninno tcumauo coixezu, fonofoca renboni 

t 

ataru cotouo nozomubecarazu. Inranno mo- 
renni cumixezu, mataua foreni yorocobi, xiV 
giacu furucotomo arubecarazu. 

D. Inranno nenno vocoru tabigotoni togato na- 
ruya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu, fono neuo yorocobazu, fo- 
reuo futcuru toqiua cayette curiqito naru mo- 
no nari, Moxi mata fono nenni dbxin xezu- 
to yutomo, cocoroni todome yorocobu toqiua, 
togato naru nari. 

D, Daijuno Mandamentouoba nanito cocorou 
beqizo ? 

X. Taninno zaifouo midarini nozomubecarazu. 

D. Ima cono jiccagiono Mandamentoua fu- 
tatcuni qiuamaruto iyeru cotouo ximexi ta- 
maye : iono futatcutoua icanaru cotozo ? 

X. Ban- 
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X. Banjini coyete Deusuo gotaixetni vomoita- 
tematcuru cototo, vagamiuo vomo gotoqu, 
Proximoto naru fitouo taixetni vomo coto 
core nari. 

I). Banjini coyete Deusuoba nanitoyoni gotai- 
xetni vomoi tatematouru beqiya? 

X. Zaifo, fomare, bumo, xinmio corerano co- 
toni taixite Deusno govoxiteuo fomuqi ta- 
tematcurazuxite, tacla ippenni gotaixetni vo- 
moi tatematcuruni qiuamaru nari. 

D. Deusno govoqiteuo mamoru tameno tayo- 
riua izzure zoya ? 

X. Sono tayoriua vouoqi nari : toriuaqi neyauo 
voqiagarite yoriua Deusno govonuo zonji 
idaxi, vonreiuo rnoxiague tatematcurube- 
xi. Mata fono fi govoqiteuo iomucazu xite 
gonaixoni xitagai, miuo vofamuru tameni 
von mamoriuo tanomi tatematcuri, Oratiouo 
moxi tateinatcurubexi. 

D. Nelamanimo vocotarazu fonobu tcutomu- 
ru tameniua nanigotouo fubeqija? 

X. Mazzu nefamani fono fino cocoroto, cotobato 
• xofano qiumeiuo xi, coquaiuo motte vocaxeru 
togano von \ uruxiuo coi tatematcuri, vona- 

tj O - , 9 

jiqu Gracauo motte xindaiuo aratamento vo- 
moifadame, niaino Oratiouo moxiagubeqi co- 
to nari. 


E 


D, Pro- 
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D. Proximoto naru fitouoba vagamino gotoqu 
niua nanitoyoni vomobeqiya ? 

X. Deusno govoqiteni xitagatte vagamino tame* 
ni nozomu fodono yoqi cotouo fitoni taixite- 
mo nozomubeqi mono nari. 

D. Deusno govoqiteni xitagatte toua icanaru co- 
tozo ? 

X. Coconi xifai ari : Deusno govoqiteni fomuqite 
fitono tameni nanigoto naritomo nozomu 
toqinba, tatoi vagamino tameni nozomu ma- 
jiqi coto narito yutomo, vagamino gotoqu ni 
fitouo vomoniua arazu : tada vagamiuo ni- 
cumu gotoquni fitouo nicumu coto nari, 

Daifachi. Tattoki Ecclefiano govoqitcno coto . 

D. Deusno govoqiteno Mandamentouoba fa- 
ya arauaxi tamainu : ima mata tattoqi 
Ecclefiano manclamentotoua ican ? 

X. Ecclefiano Manclamentoua vouoqi nari, Sono 
nacani Mandamentoni yotte fono Ecclefiani 
ataru cotomo ari. Core funauachi Concilioca, 
mataua xecaini voite vonaruji Iefu Chrifto 
no gomiodainite vouaximafu Papano von fa- 
dameno Madamento nari. Core iffaino Chri- 
ftan tamotazuxite canauanu Mandamento 
nari. Mata fono tocoroni xitagatte fadamari 
taru Mandamentomo ari. Coreua fono toco- 


rouo 
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rouo Bifpo yori fadame tamo nari. Core fo- 
no tocorono Chrifta tamotazu xite canauanu 
Mandamento nari. Sono Ecclefiani ataru a- 
matano Mandamentono nacauo toriuaqi go- 
cagioni ageraruru nari. 

Daiichi. Domingo iuaibini xoxocuuo yamu 
bexi. 

Daini. Domingo iuaibini Mifiauo vogami ta- 
tematcurubexi. 

Dai fan. Tattoqi Ecclefia yori fazzuqe tamo 
toqi, Ieiuuo itafubexi. Mata Sexta Sabathoni 
nicujiqiuo fubecarazu. 

Daixi. Negiuni fitotabi Cofiffauo mofubexi. 
Daigo. Pafchoa jengoni tattoqi Eucharifti- 
ano Sacramentouo fazzucari tatematcuru- 
bexi. 

D. Daiichiuo Mandamentouoba nanito funbet fu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Deusno Mandamento fanbanmeni arauaxita- 
rti gotoqu, Domingoto, Ecclefia yori furetamo 
iuaino fini xoxocuuo yamuru coto nari. 

IX Sonobun nareba biojani tcucaye, xigaiuo vo 
curi, xocubutuo totonoye, furumaino itonami 
qiuji xi, fonofoca xiqitaino xinroni ataru xo- 
faua tatoi xezuxite canauazaru xofa narito- 
mo tcutomuru coto canomajiqiya ? core ma- 
cotoni naru cotoni arazu. 

E 2 


X. Sono 
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X. Sono guini arazu: fonoyuyeua Sancta Ecclefia 
ua Chriftani gorenmin fucaqu maximaxi, ba- 
jiuo yauaracani facarai tamayeba, cono Man- 
damentoni tcuitemo jifino xofa naruni voite- 
ua, tatoi xiqitaino xinroto naru biojano mimai 
cabio xi, xininuo vocuri, fono itonami nadouo 

imaxime tamoto yu guini arazu. Mata xin- 
miouo yaxinai fudatcuru tameni canyo naru 
xofa ; tatoyeba vonjiqiuo totonoye, furumaini 
qiuji xi, vmanitemo cachinitemo michiuo yu- 
qucoto : mata roxini motazuxite canauazaru 
nimotuo motafuru coto : xotaino cloguuo to- 
tonoye, ginni tachi caxxen xi, foriuo fori, tcui- 
giuo tcuqi, xirouo coxiraye, mata coreni iru 
beqi monouo ninai catague nado furu cotou i 
xiqitaino tameniua voqinaru xinro tarito 
iyedomo, fono icufani mottomo canyo naruni 
voiteua, core mata imaxime tamoni arazu. 
Xicanomi narazu iuaibini cariuo xi, monouo 
caqi, aruiua fitoni voxiye, yeuo caqi, mataua co- 
touo fiqi, biuauo tanji, fonofoca cacunogotoqi 
no cotouo rimotuo motomuru tameni xe- 

zu, nagufamino tame madeni xeba, coremo 
von imaximeni arazu : tada vonimaximeno 
xofaua guexocu bacari nari. Sono vchini ri- 
motuo motomen tameno xofano aico- 
inoru nari. 


D, Iyeuo 
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D. Iyeuo cacaye fudatcuru tameni iuaibini xin- 
rbt guexocuuo xczareba aicanauazaru fodono 
finnaru mono, inata nani nitemo are xofauo 
xifajimetaru mono iuaibini faxiuocaba, ta- 
chimachi fonxit iubeqiga yuyeni, fono coto 
no nafuto yutomo, cono Mandamentouo fo- 
muqubeqiya ? 

X. Ya^a hn yuye quezocuuo fagocumi, fudate, 
aruiua nenguuo vofame, aruiua xujinno cuyacu 
uo tcutomezu xite canauazaru fodono mo- 
noua iuaibini atatte xinrouo furuto yutomo, 
cono Madamentouo lomuquni arazu ; xicarito 
iyedomo Pafchoa, Xatal nadono vdqinaru 
iuaibiniua, miguino xinronaru xofauo yame 
fono iuaiuo mamorucoto xicarubeqi nari. \ T o 
najiqu cotouo xifajimcte foreuo faxiuoquni 
voiteua, foxitto narubeqi toqi, foreuo xi- 
tcuzzuquru totemo cono Mandamcntouo fo- 
muquni arazu. Cacunogotoqino xofato yuua 
chauan, fara, cauara, caqibai, xiuono ruiuo 
yaqucoto to nari. \ onajiqu jibunno fazzure- 
taru coto narazaru red funadorino taguyua 
iuaibinimo iono tcutomeuo nafucoto curu- 

y 

xicarazu : yuyeua fono toqiuo tagayuruni vo- 
iteua riuo vxinai, fonto narubeqini yotte nari. 
Mata mugui, corneuo tcucuri, aruiua caru co- 
tomo moxi yocujit made voqite ante furaba, 

focujini 
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focujini fonxit fubexito xiruni voiteua, von 
iuaibi totemo, migui tlbjenno cocoroye ta- 
rubexi. Xicarito iyedomo canobeqi fodoua 
corerano von iuaibini Miffauoba vogami ta- 
tematcurubeqi cocorogaqe moppara nari. 

Xujin yori von iuaibini cuyacuuo vbxetcu- 
qerare, mata xinrono itonamiuo faxeraren 
toqi, fiquan taru mono fono guejini xitagoni 
voiteua govoqiteuo fomuqubeqiya ? 

Xujin Chriitanno vo voxiyeuo iyaximuru co- 
coroate naqu, tada bechino ybjono xifai arite 
miguino xofauo gucgi xcraruru toqi, qiguenuo 
foconai axiqu atarubcqito vomouaba ieayono 
fagaritaru cotouo tcutometemo togatoua na- 
razu : fonoyuycua Sancta Eccleiiano von co- 
coroatemo vagamino fon ayauqi coton i voyo- 
butomo, jefini von iuaiuo mamori tatema- 
tcuretono guini arazu. Sonovye xujin toqito 
xite cayono von iuaibini miguino xofa nadouo 
iytcuqeraruru totemo murini arazaru xifai- 
mo arubexi. Mata guenintoxite iytcuqeraruru 
coto aqiracanaru toqini araziiba foreuo tcuto- 
mete yoxiya inayauo tadaxivaquruni voyo- 
bazu : fono qiumeiua Chriftan taru xujinni 
aiataru gui nari. Soreniyotte farigataqi daiji- 
no xifai naquxite Chriitanno xujin xinro na- 
ru xofauo gueninni iytcuqeraren toqiua, xu- 
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jinno togatoua naruto yu tomo, xitago gue- 
ninniua toga naxi. Fuxi fufuno aicla migui clo- 
jenno cocoroyeuo nafubexi. Coreuo motte 
cono Mandamentoua tamochigataqi guini 
arazuto xirubexi. Tada Sancta Ecclefiano 
von cocoroateua corcrano iuaibini mino ata 
fonxitto narazunba guexocuuo yame, Ecclefi- 
aye fanqeixi, fo no fmi atattc Dcusyeno von 
vyamai 110 naxi, mata xcqenno cotoni fima 
110 aqe, goxono negaiuo itaxetono xon coto 
nari. 

D. Dainino Mandamentouoba nanito funbet 
fubeqizo ? 

X. Biojaca mataua Miffauo vogami tatematcuru 
coto canauazaru fodono faxiuo daimocu naqun- 
ba, Domingoto Sancta Ecclciia yori mochii ta- 
mo finiua fajimc yori vouarimade xinjinuo 
motte Miffauo vogami tatematcurubeqi coto 
moppara nari. 

D. Ecclefia yori mochii tamo fiua izzurezoya ? 

X. Xegiuno Domingoto, Bifpono von fadamcni 
xitagatte Padre yori Chriftaxuni firomc tamo 
beqi fi nari. Sonoyuyeua memeno cacaye tamo 
tocoroni voite mochii tatematcurubeqi fiuo 
firomefaxe tamoua Bifponi atari tamo yacu 
nareba nari. 

D. Xliffauo vogami tatematcurazutomo, curuxi 

caraza- 

E 4 
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carazaru foclono daijino xifai naquba iuaibini 
Miffauo vogami tatematcuru bexitono guiuo- 
ba taga funbet itafubeqiya ? 

X. Iuaibini Miffauo vogami tatematcurazu 
tomo, Sancta Ecclefiano Mandamentouo fo 
nuiquni arazaru xifai amata ari. Miguinimo 
iyxi gotoqu, Sancta Ecclefia fax i to fitono ta- 
mochigataqi Mandamentouoba fazzuqe ta- 
mauazaruni yotte, farigataqi ydjono xifai aran 
toqiua, Miffauo vogamazutomo curuxicara- 
zuto voboximefu nari, 

D, Sono farigataqi yojotoua nanitaru coto zoya? 

X. Mazzu Sancta Ecclefiano von cocoroateua 
Miffauo vogami tatematcuruuo motto fucaqi 
nanguini ai, fonuo xi, aruiua daijino famatague 
aritomo, jefi Miffauo vogami tatematcureto- 
no guini arazu : carugayuyeni bionin, roxa, 
aruiua daijino xifai arite vaga iyeuo izzuru 
coto canauazaru mono, aruiua funeni nori, cu- 
gauo ariqubeqi mono Miifauo vogamuni voi- 
teua tayori michizzureuo vxinaulto vomdca, 
mata cacunogotoqino canauazaru xiiai aran 
toqiua Miffauo, vogamazutomo curuxicarazu. 
Mata Miilauo voconai tamo Sacerdoteno fu- 
cunaqi tocoroni yru monoca, mata Ecclefia 
yori vaga yado touoquxite Miifauo vogami 
ni Ecclefiani ianqei xeba, qenai vagamino fu- 
caqi 
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caqi xinro fo taran toqiua, Miflauo vogamazu 
tomo Madamentouo fomuquni arazu. Yona- 
jiqu jefi jeacuuo vaqimayuru toxicoroni voyo- 
bazaru varanbeua Eccleiiani mairi, Miflauo 
vogami naruru coto mottomo yoxito iyedo- 
mo, vogamazuxite canauazutono guini 
arazu. Mata vottouo mochitaru vona codomo, 
gueninto vaga votto, voya, xujin yori iyeuo 
izzubecarazuto iyiclafaruruca, mataua ^ liffa 
uo vogamu coto canauazu, nogaregataqi coto 
uo iytcuqeraren toqiua, Miflauo vogamazuto- 
mo curuxicarazu : fonoyuyeua daijino iarigataqi 
xifai naquxite xujin, voya, votto miguino go- 
toqino guegiuo naxi, Miflauo vogamaxezunba, 
fono iytcuqeteno togatoua narutomo, xitago 
monono toganiua arazu. Yonajiqu ayauqi bio- 
ninni tcucauaruru mono Miflauo vogamini yu 
qu atonite bionin fitori nocoriyba, nanguini 
voyobanto vomoni voiteua, Miflauo vogama- 
zuxite canauazuto yu guini arazu. Mata fani 
voyobitaru quaininno vonna, aruiua itoqcna- 
qi couo mochitaru fauauoya fono couo titori 
yadoni nocoxi voqitemo, Ecclefiaye tcure ma- 
iritemo ayauqi cototo vomo xifai aru toqiua, 
Miflauo vogamazutomo curuxicarazu. Ma- 
ta xirono ban, iyeno rufuyuo furu mono, ma- 
taua teqiuo mochi, fonofoca xifai arite yado 

yori 
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yori izzuruni voiteua ayauqi cototo vomo mo- 
nonimo jefini Miffauo vogami tatematcurcto 
no guini arazu. Mata vaga voya qiodai tcu- 
ma, codomo xixitaru toqi vaga yadouo ideza- 
ru catagui lono tocoroni aruni voiteua, fono 
aida Miffauo vogama/u tomo curuxicarazu. 
Vonajiqu votoco, vonnani yorazu vaga xin- 
xoni niaino yxouo motazu, iono nari nitemo 
yado yori izuruni voiteua, fucaqi fagi taranto 
vomd toqiua Miiimio vogamazutomo euru- 
xicaraxu. Xoxen Miftauo vogamaba, vare fito 
no fucaqi ion nangui aranto vomd dori aran 
toqiua, cono mandamentouo jefini tamotcu 
bexitono guini arazu. 

Miffatoua nanigotoxo ? 

Von aruji Iefu Chriftono goxiqixinto vonchi 
to tomoni Sacrificiotote fafaguemonoto xite 
Deus Padreni iqitaru fito, xixitaru fitono ta- 
nieni fafague tateinateuraruru nari. Core fu- 
nauachi von aruji Iefu Chriftono goixxogaino 
go xoiato, go Paisionuo vomoi idafaxe tama- 
uan tameni iadarne voqi tamo mono nari. So- 
reniyotte Chriftanua Miffauo vogami tate- 
matcuru toqi, von arujino go Paisionuo quan- 
nen xi, tcuxxinde vogami tatematcurubexi. 
Corerano guiua fidarini Euchariitiano Sacra - 
mentoni tcuite fata xcn toqi arauafubexi. 

D. Xin- 
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D. Xinjinuo motte Miffauo vogami tatematcu- 
ru tameniua nanigotoca tayorito narubeqiya ? 

X. Sono tayori vouoqi nacani Miffano vchini mo- 
no iuazu : mata cocorouo faran fafuru fodono 
cotouo yamuru coto*nari. 

D. Padre Sanctifsimo Sacrametouo fitobitoni vo- 
gamaxe tamo toqino Oratio ariya ? 

X. Xacanaca ari, von aruji Iefu Chrifto tattoqi 
mi Cruzno michiuo motte xecaiuo tafuqe ta- 
moni yotte cuguio raifai xitatematcuru, vaga 
togauo yuruxi tamaye tanomi tatematcuruto 
mofu Oratio core nari. 

D. Calixuo vogamaxe tamo toqiua, izzureno O- 
ratiouo mofaruruzo ? 

X. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto ifsai ninguenuo tafuqe 
tamauan tameni Cruzno vyenite, nagaxi ta- 
mo tattoqi vonchiuo vogami tatematcuruto 
mofu Oratio core nari. 

D. Cono Miffano tattoqi facrificioua icanaru co- 
coroateuo motte fafague tatematcuraruruya ? 

X. Sono cocoroateua mitcu ari. Fitotcuniua go- 
vonno vonrei toxite fafague tatematcuru na- 
ri. Futatcuniua vareraga togano tcucunoito 
xite fafague tatematcuru nari. Mitcuniua na- 
uo iyamaxini govonuo vqe tatematcuran ta- 
meni fafague mofu mono nari. 

D. Miffano Sacrificioua icanaru fitono tocuto na- 
ri tamozo ? 


X. Xecaini 
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X. .Xecalni iqinagarayuru fitono tame bacarini 
arazu. Purgatorioni iraruru Animano tame 
nimo vbqi naru tayorito naru mono nari. So- 
reniyotte xojino fitono tameni Miffauo voga- 
mi, voconauaxe tatematcuru cotoua voqi 
naru curiqito naru nari. 

D. Daiianno Mandamentoua nanito f unbet fu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Nijuichino toxicoro fuguitaru Chriftan izzu- 
renio mina mottomono xifai naru iauari na- 
qunba Ouarezma, xiqino Ieiun, fonofbca Sa- 
cta Ecclefia yori voniadameno ftno Ieiumuo 
mamorazuxite canauanutono gui nari. 

D. Ieiumto yuua izzureni qiuamaruya ? mata co- 
no Madamentouoba nanito tamotcubeqiya ? 

X. Mazzu Ieiuua futatcuno cotoni qiuamaru nari. 
Coreuo mamoraba A landamentouo tamotcu 
nari. Soreto yuua mazzu Ieiumno fini Eccle- 
fia yori imaxime tamo xocubutuo tamotcu 
coto : Sono xocuua fojite nicuno taguy nari. 
Ouarezmaniua torino caico. qedamonono chi 
nite tcucuritaru xocubutmo von imaxime nari. 
Tadaxi Ouarezmano focano Ieiumua corera 
no xocubut von imaximeni arazu. Ima fito- 
tcuno guiua, iono hni ichijiqiuo furucoto, ma- 
ta foremo tocoroni mamori qitaru jibunni 
xocufubexi. Sonoyuyeua lobet Ieiumno fino 


xocuno 
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xocuno jibunua tairiacu firuno fanji fodo ma- 
ye naredomo, cunini yotte fono tocorono xo- 
cubut caroqu youaqi yuye, mataua fono fito- 
bitono xo youaquxite fifaxiqu matcucoto cana 
uanu yuyeni, yori fobetno fadameno jibun 
yorimo fanjica, fitotoqi fodo fayaqu xocu furu 
cotomo cano naritono vonyuruxi ari. 

D. Sate Ieiumno finiua miguino xocuno focani fa- 
qe, yu, chauo nomu cotomo vonimaxime na- 
riya inaya ? 

X. Sono o'uini arazu, Ieiuno fitotemo nandoqini 
yorazu, mizzu, yu, cha, iaqeuo nomu coto 
cano nari. \ onajiqu facazzuqiuo faxi, fafaruru 
cotomo naru nari. Saredomo fono fiua ca) r ono 
nomimono bexxite faqeuoba fugofazaru taxi- 
nami moppara nari. Mata Ieiuno fi yu^ureni 
tocorono yoqi Chriftanno cataguino gotoqu, 
fucoxi monouo xocufuru cotomo cano nari. 
Vonajiqu mino yojono tameni cufurito naru 
fucoxino monouo nomi cu cotomo Ieiuuo ya- 
buruni arazu. 

D. Miguini notamaixiua nijuichino toxicoro 
fuguite izzureno Chriftamo mottomono xi- 
fai naru fauari naqunba, Ieiauo mamorazu xi- 
te canauazaru tono guiuo cuuaxiqu ximexita- 
maye. 

X. Miguinimo iyxi gotoqu Ecclefiaua Chriftano 

vyeni 
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vyeni aire facaqu maximaxeba, fitono tamochi 
gataqi cotouoba fazzuqetamauazu : cono Ieiu 
uo xitemo mino nangui, atato narazaru mono 
bacarini tcucamatcuretono gui nari. Saruni 
yotte fito nijuichi madeua xeijin furuni yotte 
fono tameni xocubut canyo nareba, iono ai- 
claua Ieiuuo faxetamauanu nari. Saredomo yo- 
xdno toqi yori voriuori Ieiuuo xi naruru coto 
yoqi nari : core fononochi Ieiuno govoqiteuo 
naguito vomouazu, cono Ieiuno jenuo tcuto- 
muru tame nari. Mata rocuju yori vyeno rotai 
ua xidaini xiqitai youari yuquni yotte, Ieiu 
uo mamorazarutomo, curuxicarazu : tadaxi fo- 
no toxicorono fito taritomo chicara ari, fucu- 

yacani xite Ieiumo mino atato narazaru fito 
naraba, cono govoqiteuo mamorazuxite ca- 
nauanu nari. Mata biojaca, aruiua chicaqu va- 
zzuraite imada chicarazzucazaru fito, mataua 
vmaretcuqi youaqu xite Ieiuuo xeba fucaqi 
mino atato naruyo naru fitoua tatoi yamai na- 
qutomo, Ieiuuo xezu xitemo curuxicarazu. 
Ouaininno vonna, mata chinomigouo mo- 
chitaru vonna nadoua monouo xocufuru co- 
to canyo nareba, corerano nhoninnimo Ieiuuo 
tcucamatcuretono guini arazu. Mata Ieiuno 
fini ichijiqini miuo yaxino fodono xocubut 
naqi finin naraba, coremo Ieiunuo xezutomo 


curuxi- 
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curuxicarazu. Mata voqinaru xinrono xofa, 
yacuuo furu monomo ichijiqi niteua cana- 
uanuni yotte Ieiumuo mamorazu xite cana- 
uanuto yu guini arazu : foreni yotte ta fa- 
taqeuo vchi tagayefu mono vaga tenite voqi 
naru xinro, xigotouo furu mono, cachinite na- 
gamichiuo ayomu mono, xujinno guegiuo mot 
te qi taqeuo qiri facobi, iuxin, zofacu naclo 
no xinrouo luru mono, vonajiqu faixi qen- 
zocuuo mochite foreuo yaxinai fudatcu ta- 
meni xinro xezu xite canauanu mono, vara 

<v> 

xujin mata monouo vqeuoitaru iitoni taixite 
tcutomezuxite canauanu gui aru iito izzure- 
mo mina Ieiumuo xiteua fono coto narigataqi 
toqiua furuni voyobazu : fono yuyeua corerano 
fitobito Ieiumuo xen tameno xinro xigoto 
uo yamubexitono guini arazu : xicaredomo 
corerano xifai arite Ieiumuo faxiuocan cato 
vomo toqiua, vaga Confeffor, tocorono Padre 
no goyqenuo naru fodo vcagbbeqi coto mop- 
para nari. 

D. Sateua cono Ieiuno govoqite fafodo mamo* 
rigataqi cotoni arazu, Ieiumuo xezutomo cu- 
ruxi carazaru toqi, nicujiqi lonofoca von ima- 
ximeno xocuuo mochiyuru coto canobeqiya? 

X. Sono guini arazu, Ieittuo xezutomo vo imaxi- 
meno xocuuo mochiyuru coto canauazu, fare- 

domo 
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clomo biojaca, mataua bechino xifai araba, xo- 
cu furu cotomo canobexi. Miguini iyxi goto- 
cu Ieiunto vuua futatcuno cotoni qiuamaru 
nari : ichijiqiuo furu coto ; mata fono fini von 
imaximeno xocubutuo xocuxcnu coto nari, 
Soreniyotte ichijiqiuo mamoru coto canaua- 
nu toqimo vonimaximeno xocubutuoba tata- 
zuxite canauanu gui nari. 

D. Ouarezma, xiqino Ieiunno vorifuxi Ieiunuo 
todoquru coto canauazuto yu tomo, xcmete 
vaga chicarani vojite fono vchi tabitabi le- 
iumuo xezuxite canomajiqiya ? 

X. Mottomono xifai naru lauari araba, Iciumuo 
xezutomo curuxicarazuto iyedomo, nagaqu 
vchitcuzzuqu Ieiuno vorifuxi fono vchi tabi- 
tabi Ieiuuo xitcmo mino atato narazaru mo- 
noua xezuxite canauanu gui nari. Saruniyot- 
te Ouarezmano Ieiuno toqi vaga chicarayo- 
uaqu xite Iciumuo todoquru coto canauanuni 
voiteua, nanucani nido fando yotabi fodo Ieiu 
uo fubexi : vaga chicarano fodouo facariga- 
qu vomoi, icafodo Ieiuuo xezuxite canauaza- 
ruya tono guiuoba naru fodo Padreno goyqe 
uo vcagai, foreni macafubeqi gui nari. 

D. Daixino Mandamentoua nanito funbet fu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Ieacuuo vaqimayuru fodono nenrei naru Chri- 

ftaua 
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Chriftaua izzui emo Ecclefiano vonfadame 
no ootoqu, Conficanuo qiqi tamobeqi Padre 
ariai tamauan toqi> xemete ichinenni fitotabi 
Conficanuo mofubexi. Moxi Padre ariaita- 
mauanuca, mataua qicaruru coto canauazu 
xite Conficanuo mofazuua, cono Mandamen- 
touo fomuqini arazu. 

D. Xanitote xemete ichinenni fitotabitoua nota- 
mozo ? 

X. Fitoto xite tabitabi togani votcuru gotoqu, 
Conhcanuomo tabitabi moxeto Sancta Ec- 
clefia yori nozomi tamayedomo, xemete i- 
chinenni fitotabi to iadame tamo mono nari. 
Sonoyuyeua mino xiguequ qegaruru tabigo- 
toni qiyomuru gotoqu, Animamo acuuo motte 
tabitabi qegaruruni yotte, tabitabi Confican 
uo moxite qiyoniubeqi coto moppara nari. 
Mata xifuru naguini voyoba toqito, tattoqi Eu- 
chariftiauo fazzucari tatematcurato vomoi ta- 
tcu toqi, Conficanuo mofubexi. Core lu 
funauachi mortal togauo vocaxiqeruto aqiraca- 
ni vaqimaye, mataua vtago cocoro aruni vo- 
iteua, Deusno vonfadameni xitagatte Con- 
ficanuo mofubeqi nari. 

D. Conficanuo qiqi tamo Padre ariai tamauanu 
toqitoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Padre ioconi yai tamauanuca, mataua ariaita- 

mo 
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inoto iyedomo, Chrifta vouoqiga yuyeni, vo- 
novono ichidoni Conficanuo qiqitamo coto 
canauazaruni voiteua, nengiuni fitotabi Con- 
ficanuo mofazu tomo, cono Mandamentouo 
fomuquniua arazu, farinagara canobeqi toqiua 
Conficanuo mofubexi. 

D. Taxxite Conficanuo mofu tameni moppara 
naru cotoua nani zoya ? 

X. Moppara naru coto mitcu ari. Fitotcuniua fe- 
ricudaru coto. Futatcuniua xinjit xojiqini a- 
rauafu coto. Mitcuniua togauo nocofazaru co- 
to core nari. 

D. Nanitoyoni fericudarubeqiya ? 

X. Conficanuo mofu fito vaga xingiuni acunin 
narito vomoi, togano von yuruxiuo comuru 
veqi curiqi naxito vaqimaye, Deusno von ma- 
yeni giqini nioxiague tatcmatcuruto cocoro- 
ye, fucaqi vyamai, voforeuo motte, coquai xi, 
vareto mino vttayeteto narite vaga togauo 
fangue fubexi. 

D. Xinjit xogiqinito aruua ican ? 

X. Yaga vocaianu togauo arauafazu, mata faz- 
zucaxiqu vomo yuyeca, mataua nanitaru xifai 
ni yorite naritomo, vaga togauo cacufazu a- 
qiracani faguexi, fitono xingiii mademo coto 
gotoqu xiroximexi tcucuxi tamo Deusye gi- 
qini arauaxi tatematcuruto cocorovbexi. 

D. Mor- 
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D. Mortal togauo nocofazutoua ican ? 

X. Vagamino Coicientiauo comacani qiumei xite 
vomoiidafu fodono togauo fangue furu co- 
to nari. 

D. Confcietiauo yoqu qiumei furu tameni chica- 
michi ariya ? 

X, Nacanaca ari. Mazzu vaga coxicata ytaru to- 
coroto, yoriaitaru litoto, naxitaru xolato, vo- 
najiqu itaru tocoro niteua nanitaru cotouo xiqe 
ruzo ? Yoriaitaru fito tomoni nanitaru cotouo iy 
qcru 7 . 0 to yu cotouo xian furu tameno tima- 
110 fadame, govoqiteno ^Iandamcnto, Ec- 
clefiano Mandamento, nanatcuno Mortal to- 
ga, jiixino jitino xofani tcuite ayamari ariya ina- 
yauo tadafubcxi. Core daiichi canyono coto na 
reba yurucaxe naqi yoni cacugofubexi. 

D. Daigono Mandainentouoba nanito funbet lu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Tattoqi Euchariftiani von aruji lelu Chrifto 
vouaximafu cotouo vaqimaye, tattomi tate- 
matcuru fodono chiye aru Chriftanua izzu- 
remo Pafcoano jengoni Bifpono gofatto 
ni macaxe ichinenni fitotabi Euchariftiauo v- 
qe tatematcurubexitono gui nari, Xicaredo- 
mo foreua Conficanuo qiqi tamo Padreno go- 
doxinuo motteno gui narubexi. 


F 


0 


Daicu 
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Dai cu. Nanatcuno Mortal tog a no coto . 

D. Deusno goyoqiteno Madamentoto, Sancta 
Ecclefiano Mandamentouoba faya voxiye 
tamaiiiU : fate mata Mortal togaua icutcu ari- 
ya? 

X. Togano xinaua vouoxito iyedomo, yorozzuno 
togano conguento naru togaua nanatcu ari. 
Fitotcuniua coman. Futatcuniua toyocu. Mi- 

y s * 

tcuniua jain. Yotcuniua xiny. Itcutcuniua to- 
jiqi, Mutcuniua xitto. Nanateuniua qedai co- 
re nari. Coreuo fubete Mortal togato yu nari. 

D. Corerano togauo lojite Mortal togato yu co- 
to ican ? 

X. Yoyofo core mina Mortal toga narito iyeclo- 
mo, cotoni yorite Venial togato naru coto vo- 
uoxi. 

D. Mortalto iyeruua ican ? 

X. Mortaltoua inochiuo tat 9 uto yu cocoro nari* 
Naturano vye naru Animano ichimeiua De 
no Graca nareba, Mortal togaua fono Gracauo 
Anima yori torifanafuni yotte, cacuno^o- 
toqu yu mono nari. Xicaredomo Animano 
xotaiua vouarucoto naqi mono nareba. Mor- 
tal togauo vocafu tote, xixi fat9urucoto arito 
vomo coto na[ca]re : tacla Animano inochito 
naru Gracauo vxinoga yuyeni, coreuo faxite 

xifuruto 
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furuto yu nari. 

D. Mortal togaua Animano tameni icanaru fonto 
naru zoya ? 

X. Sono fon vouoqi nacanimo toriuaqi gofacuxa 
Deusni fanare tatematcuri, Gracato, von ya- 
cutocuno Gloria naru Paraifono qeracu, mata 
ua von arujino vonchiuo motte fucui tamo 
vaga Anima xiqixin tomoni Infernono ninju 
to fadamari, vo aruji Iefu Chriftouo go Pafsio 
no gocuriqito, mata Mortal togani qegare- 
zuxite ytaru aidani tcutomexi tocorono jen- 
jino cudocuuomo vxino mono nari. 

D. Mortal togauo vocafu toqiua, Fidesuomo vxi 
noya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu : miguini iyxi gotoqu Mor- 
tal toeauo motte Deusno Gracauo vxinoto i- 
} edomo, Fidesuoba vxinauazu : fonoyuye- 
ua Fidesuo vxino michiua Fidesno cotouo iz~ 
zure naritomo, xinji tatematcuranu coto nari. 
Soreniyotte Mortal togauo vocafutotemo 
Chriftanuo firugayefu cotoniua arazu. 

D. Mortal togauo motte Deusno Grarauo vxinai 
tatematcuruni voiteua, Ecclefiaye mairi, O- 
ratiouo moxi, jenji jengouo itafu cotomo ye- 
qi naxiya? 

X. Sucoximo fono guini arazu : fono toqi cofo i- 
yoiyo ayomiuo facobi, Oratiouo moxi, chica- 

rano 
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rano voyobufodo jejiuo fubeqicoto cayo nare. 
Sonoyuyeua fono toqi nauo nanguini vo yu- 
ye nari : fonofoca jenji yori izzuru cudocu co- 
re vouoxi : toriuaqi vagamiuo caverimi, toga 
uo coquai xi, ygo futatabi vocafu majiqi tame, 
mata voartiji yori foculaito, fonofoca guezai 
no yoqicoto touo ataye tamo tameno voqina- 
rutayorito naru nari. 

D. Mortal togauo yurufaruru michiua ican ? 

X, Togaua Deusni taixi tatematcuriteno rojeqi 
naruni yotte, foreuo cui canaximi, ygo futata- 
bi vocafu majiqito vomoi fadame, Confican 
uo mofuca, xemete jibunuo motte Confican 
uo mofubeqi cacugouo naxi, togauo cui cana- 
ximu coto core Contrican tote togauo yuru- 
faruru michi nari. 

D. Venial togatoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Mortal toga yorimo caroqi toga nari. Core 
funauachi Deusno Gracauo vxinauazuto iye- 
domo, Deusno gotaixetto, gofoconi fuiu mu 
cocorouo yurucaxeni nafuga yuyeni, mortal 
togano faxito naru nari. 

D. Sorerano togauo Venialto nazzuc|uru cotoua 
ican ? 

X. Venialto yuua yuruxi ) afuqito yu cocoro nari. 
Cono togauo Deus yori tayafuqu yuruxi ta- 
moni yotte Venialto yu nari. 


D. fono 
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D. Sono togano voyuruxiuo comuru michiua ican? 
X. Nanitaru Sacrameto naritomo fazzucari, Mi- 
ffauo vogami, ayamarino Oratiouo moxi, co 
quaiuo motte Bifpono Becanuo vqe, Agoa be 
tauo fofoqi, muneuo vchi, xinjinuo motte 
Pater nofterno Oratiouo moxi, fonofoca nani- 
taru xofanitemo are Cotricano xiruxito naru 
cotouo furu toqiua yuruxi tamo nan. 

A. Acuno conbonto naru miguino togauo xiri- 
zoqubeqi tameno tayori ariya ? 

X. Amatano tayori ari. Cono nanatcuno togani 
muco nanatcuno jen nari. Sonofoca Animano 
mitcuno Potentiato naru xeico xiqixinno Se 
tidos naru guen, ni, bi, jet, xinuo mamori, 
taxinamucoto nari, 

D. Sono nanatcuno togani muco jeua izzurezoya ? 
X. Fitotcuniua, comanni muco Humildade tote 
fericudaru coto. 

Futatcuniua, tonyocuni muco Liberalidade 
tote yoqu fodocofu coto. 

Mitcuniua, jain ni muco Caftidade tote tei- 
xinno coto. 

Yotcuniua, xinyni muco Patientia tote canin 
no coto. 

Itcutcuniua, tonjiqini muco Temperanca tote 
chuyono coto. 

Mutcaniua, xittoni muco Caridade tote tai- 
xetno coto. 

F 4 Nanatcuno 
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Nanatcuniua qedaini muco Diligentia tote 
jenno michini yurucaxe naqu fufumu coto. 
Cono qedaito yuua Deusno gofocono tameni 
midarinaru canaximi, taicutno coto nari. 

D. Animano mitcuno Potentiatoua nankmtozo ? 

» o 

X. Fitotcuniua Memoriatote fuguixi cotouo vo- 
moiidafu xei. Futatcuniua Entendimento tote 
monouo xiri vaqimayuru xei. Mitcuniua Vota 
detote nicurni, aifuruni catamuqu xei core nari. 

D. Nanitote coreuo Animano Potetiatoua yuzo ? 

X. Animani fonauaru xotocuno mitcuno xeico 
naru yuye nari. Coreua xiqixinuo fanarete 
nochimo Animani tomonai yuqu mono nari. 
Coreuo motte funauachi goxono curacuuo v- 
quru mono nari. 

D. Xiqixinno Sentidosua icutcu ariya ? 

X. Itcutcu ari : guen, m\ bi, jet, xinno coto na- 
ri. Core funauachi xiqixinni tomono mono 
naruga yuyeni, mino fateuruto tomoni fatcu 
ru mono nari. 

Daiju . Saizcta Ecclcfiano nanatcnno Sacra- 
mento 710 COto . 

D. Goxouo tafucarubeqi tameniua imamade 
ximexi tamo tocorono yoqu monouo ta- 
nomi tatematcuru coto, taxxite Pddesuo ye 
tatematcuru cototo, xindaiuo mafaxiqu vo- 

famuru 
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famuru coto : cono fangagio bacari nite xic- 
cai taffuruya inaya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu : foreuo tamochi vocono ta- 
meni, Deusno Gra9a moppara nari. 

D. Sono Gracauo Deus yori cuclafaruru tameni 
nanitaru michi ariya ? 

X. Von faua Sancta Ecclefiano moromorono Sa- 
cramento core nari. Cono Sacramentouo yo- 
qi cacugouo motte vqe tatematcurubeqi coto 
canyo nari. 

D. Sono Sacramentoua icutcu ariya ? 

X. Nanatcu ari. Fitotcuniua Baptifmo. Futa- 
tcuniua Confirmaca. Mitcuniua Euchari- 
ftia. Yotcuniua Pamitentia. Itcutcunma Ex- 

y * ' 

trema Vnca. Mutcuniua Orden. Nanatcu- 

niua Matrimonio core nari. 

D. Cono nanatcuno Sacramentouoba tarebitono 
* 

fadame tamozo? 

X. Yon aruji Iefu Chriftono vonmino Gra9ato, 
gopafsiono gocuriqitouo varerani ataye ta- 
mauan tameni fadame tamo mono nari. 

D. Sono Sacramentouoba nanitoyoni vqe tate- 
matcurubeqiya ? 

X. Euchariftiano Sacramentouo fazzucari tatema- 
tcuru fitoua Mortal toga araba, coquaino v- 
yeni Confi9anuo molu coto moppara nari. 
Yono Sacrametouo vquru fitoua, xemete Co- 
trican 
# 
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tricanuo motte vqubeqi coto nari. Tadaxi 
Conficanni mofuni voiteua, nauo taxxitaru 
coto nari. 

D. Cono nanatcuno Sacrametono vchini daiichi 
ua izzure zoya ? 

X. Mazzu daiichiniua Baptifmono Sacramento 
nari, Cono Sacramentoua Chriftanni naru ta- 
meto, mata yono Sacramentouo vqetatema- 
tcuru xitagi monco nari. 

9 O 

D. Baptifinotoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Baptifmotoua Chriftani naru Sacrameto nari. 
Coreuo motte Fidesto, Gracauo vqetatema- 
tcuri, Originaltogato, fonotoqi made voca- 
xitaru fodono togauo yuruxi tamo Sacrame- 
to nari. Core funauachi arubeqi michi yori vqe 
tatematcuruni voiteuano coto nari. 

D. Icanaru cacugouo motte cono Sacrametouo v- 
qe tatematcurubeqiya ? 

X. Iefiuo vaqimayuru mono naraba, maz- 

zu Chriftanni naranto nozomi, fuguinixi to- 
gauo cui canaximi. foreyori von aruji Iefu 
Chriftono govoqiteuo tamochi tatematcuru 
beqitono cacugouo motte cono Sacrametouo 
vqurucoto cany 6 nari. 

D. Cono Sacrametouoba nanitoyoni fazzuqe ta- 
rn ozo ? 

X. Coreuo fazzucaru fitono cobeca, xemete fo- 

no 
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no fitono minovyeni mizzuo cacuru tomo 
ni Pedro toca, Pauloto naritomo nauo tcuqete 
cono mouo tonayubexi. Tatoyeba icani Pedro 
Padreto, Filhoto, Spritu Sanctono minauo 
motte foreraxi nangiuo arai tatemateuru, 
Amento, yubexi. Coreuo qiomonno tona- 
)^eniua : Petre, Ego te baptizo in nomine 

Patris, & Filij, & Spiritus Sacti, Ameto 

cacunogotoqu Chriftano izzureno nauo na- 
ritomo tcuqete nochi tonayubexi. 

D. Moxi fito arite cono mouo tonayezuxite miz 
zuuo caquruca ; mataua cotobano fanbunuo yu 
ca, aruiua fono cotobano vchi fitotcu naritomo 
caqite mizzuuo caquruca, aruiua mouoba coto 
gotoqu tonayete mizzuuo caquruto iyedomo, 
mizzuuo caqezaru mayeca, nochica miguino 
monuo tonayuruni voiteua icaga arubeqiya ? 

X. Mizzuuo caquruto tomoni tonayezuba Baptii 
mouo vqetaruniua arubecarazu. Mata mouo 
mo taxxite tonayurucoto cayonarito iyedomo, 
aruiua foregaxitoyu cotobaca, Amentoyu co- 
tobaca, aruiua Baptifmouo vquru fitono nauo 
ba iuazutomo, Baptifinoto naru nari. Cono mi- 
tcuuo nozoqite yono cotobano vchi fitotcu na- 
ritomo caquruni voiteua, Baptifmouo fazzu- 
caritaruniua arazu. 

D. Baptifmouo fazzucarazuxitemo tafucaru mi- 
chi bechini ariya ? 
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X. Voxinabete goxouo tafucaru tameniua conofa- 
zzuqe naquxite canauazaru michi nari. Caruga 
yuyeni canonivoiteua, taxxite fazzucarubeqi co- 
to moppara nari. Sari nagara moxi canauazuxite 
xifuru fitono tameniua vo aruji Deus yori mata 
futafamano Baptifmouo fadamevoqi tamo nari. 
Fitotcuniua, nozomino Baptilmo : iutatcuniua 
chino Baptifmo core nari. Nozomino Baptif 
motoua, xljit Baptifmouo fazzucaritaqu nozo 
muto iyedomo, fono tcuideuo yezu, fonomino 
yudan naquxite yoqi cacuguuo motte xifuruni 
voiteua, tatoi mizzuno Baptiimouo fazzucara 
zutomo, nozomino Baptifmoto narugayuyeni 
tafucarubeqi mono nari. Chino Baptifmotoua 
fito arite vonaruji Jefu Chriftouo Fidesni vqe- 
tatematcuruto iyedomo, Baptifmouo fazzuca- 
rubeqi xiauaxe naqu, fono Fidesni taixite coro- 
faruru coto aruni voiteua, fonomino chiuo na- 
gafuuo motte Martyrno curaini narugayuyeni, 
goxouo tafucaru mononari. Coreuo funaua- 
chi chino Baptifmoto y u nari. 

I ). Baptifmouoba tarebitono fazzuqetamozo ? 

X. Xiqixinniua Baptifmouo fazzuquru coto Pa- 
clreno yacu nari. Sarinagara cono Sacramen- 
toua goxouo tafucaru tameni, naquxite cana- 
uazaru michi nareba, von aruji Iefu Chrifto yori 
Paclreno naqi tocoroniteua votoco vonnani 

yorazu 
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yorazu cono Sacramentouo fazzuquru vonyu- 
rixiuo ataye tamoniyotte, tarenaritomo fazzu 
quru coto cano mono nari. Core mata vonaru 
ji Iefu Chrifto voxiye voqi tamo gotoqu, co 
reuo vqetatematcurubeqi tameni miguino 
eanyo naru guiuo tamotcuni voiteuano coto 
nari. Padreno naqi tocoro nitemo cono von 
fazzuqe xiguequ iru coto nareba, Chriftanua 
izzuremo Baptifrnouo fazzuquru michiuo na- 
robeqi coto moppara nari. 

D. Dainino Sacramentoua izzure zoya ? 

X. Confirmaclno Sacramento nari : coreuo ma- 
ta Crizmatomo y ii nari. Crizmatoua Baptis- 
mouo fazzucaritaru fitoni Bifpo yori fazzuqe 
tamo daijino Sacramento nari. Cono Sacra- 
mentouo motte Deus yori ataraxiqi Gracauo 
ataye tamai, Baptiftnono toqi vqetaru Fidesuo 
tcuyome tamai, irubeqi toqini, bamlno maye 
ni fono Fidesuo arauafu tameni vo chicarauo 
foye tamo Sacrameto nari. Carugayuyeni iz- 
zureno Chriftamo fono xiauaxe aruni voite 
ua, fazzucarazuxite canauazaru gui nari. 

1). Daifanno Sacramentotoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Comunia tomo iy, Euchariftia tomo mofu Sa- 
cramento nari. 

L). Sono Sacramentono xifaiuo ximexi tamaye ? 

X. Cono Sacramentoua faijono cotouari nareba, 

cotoba 
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cotobani noberarenu gui nari. Padre Miffauo 
voconai tamo toqi, vonaruji Iefu Chriftono 
giqini voxiye tamo micotobauo Calixto, Hos- 
tiano vyeni tonaye tamayeba, fono toqi made 
Pan tarixiua focujini Iefu Chriftono macotono 
goxiqixinto naricauari tamai, inata Calixni a- 
ru tocorono budono faqeua Iefu Chriftono ma- 
cotono vochito naricauari tamo cotouo xinzu- 
ru coto canyo nari. Xicareba fore yori Panto, 

budono faqeno iro, ca, agiuaino vchini von a- 
ruji Iefu Chriftono goxotai tenni vouaximafu 
gotoqu, fono tocoronimo vouaximafu nari. 
Soreniyotte giqini Iefu Chriftono fontaiuo 
vogami tatematcuru gotoqu cono facari- 
naqi Sacramentouo vyamai tatematcuru coto 
can)’6 nari. 

D. Pato budono faqeua Iefu Chriftono goxiqixin 
to, von chini naricauari tamo coto nanito ca- 
nai tamo beqiya ? Mata fono iro cauo agi- 
uai mitatematcureba, budono faqeno iro ca 
agiuaimo mayeni tagauazuxite arito zonzuru 
nari : core voqini fuxigui naru coto nari. 

X. Satecoio cono Sacrametoua fucaxigui daiichi 
no guito moxi tatematcure. Sono xifaiuo tax 
xite xirucoto canauazuto iyedomo, macotono 
ininamotonite vouaximafu vo aruji Iefu Chri- 
fto cacunogotoqu voxiye tamo vyeua fu- 


coximo 
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coximo vtagauazu xinzuru coto moppara nari. 
Corerano guiuo Sancta Ecclefia yori voxiye ta- 
mai, mata von aruji Iefu Chrifto cono Sacra- 
mentono macoto naru cotouo arauaxi tamaua 
tameni Euchariftiani tcuite famazamino goqi 
clocuuo arauaxi tamo mono nari. Yareraga ma 
nanconiua Panto, budono faqeto nomi miyu- 
ru xifaiua becliino gui naxi, tada iroca agiuai 
funpomo motono gotoquni vouaximafuni yot* 
te, Panto budono faqe nomi manaconi caca- 
ruto iyedomo, Fidesno ficariuo motte xinzuru 
cotoua Panto budono faqe no iro cano cague- 
ni Panto budono xotaiua naqi nari. Tada vo 
aruji Iefu Chriftono giqino goxotaito, vo 
chi nomi nite vouaximafu nari. 

I). Panno iroca agiuaino nacani Iefu Chriftono 
goxiqixin vouaximaxi, budono faqeno iro ca 
agiuaino nacani vochi vouaximafuto iyeru co- 
to nanigotozo ? moxi Hoftiani vouaximafu Iefu 
Chriftono goxiqixinua Calixni vouaximafu 
von chini fanare tamo ya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu ; foreuo icanito yuni Hoftia 
nimo Calixnimo von aruji Iefu Chrifto go 
xiqixin von chito tomoni fanare tamauazu 
xite tenni vouaximafu gotoqu comori vouaxi- 
mafu nari. Sarinagara Cruzni voite von chi 
uo nagaxi tamo toqi, fono von chiua von mi- 

uo 
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uo fanare tamoni yotte, cono facari naqi go Pa- 
fsionno xidaiuo voconai tatematcuraruru Mi- 
fsani vonaruji yori Hoftiato, Calixno vyeni 
caccacuni monuo tonayeyoto voxiye voqi 
tamo mono nari. Sono micotobano go- 
xeiriqiuo motte Panno xotaiua von aruji Iefu 
Chriftono fontaini naricauari tamai, bud o no 
faqeno xotaimo vonarujino vonchini narica- 
uari tamoto iyedomo, vonaruji Iefu Chrifto 
goxiqio yori yomigayeri tamaite nochi, goxi- 
qixinto von chito caccacuni mafimaza- 
ruga yuyeni, Hoftianimo, Calixnimo fanare- 
te vouaximafu coto naqi mono nari, Tada Ho- 
ftiani Iefu Chriftono von chito goxiqixin vo 
Animate tomoni mattaqu Deusnite maxima- 
fu yon tocoromo vouaximafu gotoqu, Calix 
nimo vonajiqu vouaximafu nari. 

I). Cono Sacramentoua vonaruji Iefu Chrifto go 
ittainite vouaximaxi nagara, vonaji tocjini a- 
matano Hoftia amatano tocoroni maximafu 
cotoua nanitaru cotozo ? 

X. Sono fuxin mottomo nari, farinagara cono gui- 
uo vaqimayerarubeqi tameni, fitotcuno ta- 
toye ari : naninitemo are fitotcuno monouo 
amatano cagamino majeni voquni voiteua, iz- 
zureno cagaminimo fono fugata vtcuru ta- 
rnexi ari : core faye cacunogotoqu naru to- 

qinba 
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qinba, iuanya banji canai tamo macotono De 9 
nite maximafu vonaruji Iefu Chriftono vo mi 
goittai nite maximafuto moxedomo, amatano 
tocoroni voite amatano Hoftiani vouaxima- 
fucoto canaitamo majiqiya? 

D. Hoftiauo futatcuni vaqe tamo toqiua voaruji 
Iefu Chriftono goxiqixinmo vacari tamo 
coto ariya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu, 1 loftiauo icutcuni vaqete 
mo vonarujino goxiqixinuo vaqe tatematcu- 
ru cotoniua arazu : tada Hoftiano bunbunni 
mattaqu fonauari maximafu nari. Tatoyeba 
vomocagueno vtcuritaru cagamiuo funzunni 
varuto iyedomo, fono \'omocagueuo varuni 
ua arazu, tada cagamino qireguireni fono vo- 
mocagueua mattaqu vtcuruga gotoqu nari. 

D. Iefu Chriftono von taqeua yonotcuneno fito 
fodo maximaxexini chiifaqi Hoftianiua nani 
to xite mattaqu comoritamo zoya ? 

X. Cono facari maximafanu Sacramentoua xe- 
caino dorino vyeno cotouari naruuo xiite va- 
qimayento furuua irazaru nozomi nari : tada 
fucaqi fericudariuo motte xinji tatematcuru 
coto moppara nari. Xicarito iyedomo mi- 
guino cagamino tatoyeuo motte fucoxi nari 
tomo vaqimayerarubexi. Miguini i\eru go- 
toqu, cagamino vareua chiifaqi mono naredo- 

mo 
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mo, foreni vtcuru monoua fitoro taqe fodo 
naru monoua yuni voyobazu, taifan nitemo 
are, nocorazu vtcuru mono nari : guenzaino 
michi faye cacunogotoqu naruni voiteua ca- 
guiri naqu maximafu von aruji Iefu Chriftono 
goxiqixin nadoca chiifaqi Hoftiani comori ta- 
mauan coto voboximefumamani canai tama- 
uazuto mofu coto aranya ? tadaxi cono tatoye 
uo mottemo arinomamaniua arauaxi gata- 
xi : fonoyuyeua cagaminiua fono vomoca- 
gue nomi vtcuruto iyedomo Hoftianiua von 
arujino goxotai cotogotoqu giqini maximafu 
mono nari. 

D. Cono Sacrametouo yoqi yoni vqetatematcuru 
tameni nanigotouoca tcucamatcurubeqiya ? 

X, Mortal togauo vocaxitaru mono naraba, na- 
nitaru toga naritomo, imada foreuo Confican 
ni mofanuni voiteua, fucaqi coquaiuo motte 
fangue iuru coto moppara nari, Sono foca 
mayeno yono yafan yori nomimono cuimo- 
nouo mochiizu, moxi fucoxi naritomo yumiz- 
zuuo nomitaru coto araba, fono afaua vqe 
tatematcuru coto canauanu nari : Mata cono Sa 
crametouo fazzucari tatematcuru toqiua, vo- 
qiagarite yori fucaqi fericudariuo motte co- 
no Sacramentoni comori tamo vocataua tare 
nite maximafu zoto yu cotouo xian itaxi, core 

funaua- 
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funauachi vonaruji Iefu Chrifto macotono De- 
us, macotono fito varerani taixerarete fama- 
zamano caxacuuo vqefaxerare, tcuini goxiqio 
nafareqereba, corerano govonno giogiouo ca- 
verimi tatematcuru coto cany 6 nari. Mata v- 
qetatematcurite yoriua vaga Animani qitari 
tamaixi govonuo fucaqu quannen xite vonrei 
uo moxiagubexi. 

D. Dai xicagiomeno Sacramentoua nanigoto zo ? 

X. Pcenitetiano Sacramento nari. Core funauachi 
Baptifmoua fazzucarite ygo Animano yamai 
tonaru togauo nauofaruru tenno royacu nari. 

D. Poenltentiaua icutcuni qiuamariq a ? 

X. Mitcuni qiuamaru nari. Fitotcuriua Contri- 
can tote fottanno coquai. Futatcuniua Con- 
fican tote cotobanite fangue furu coto. Mi- 

9 9 

tcuniua Satiffacantote xofauo motte togauo- 
curiuo furu coto core nari. 

D. Contricantoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Contricanto yuua fito togauo motte Deusuo fo- 
muqi tatematcuritaru tocorouo fucaqu cuicana- 
ximi, futatabi vocafumajiqito cataqu vomoifa- 
clame, jibunuo motte Coficanuo fubeqi cacu- 
gouo nalu coto nari. 

D. Nanino yuyenica Deusuo fomuqi tatematcuri- 
taru tocorouo fucaqu cui canaximuuo Contri- 
cantoua notamo zoya ? 

G 2 
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X. Soreni fucaqi iuare ari, xinptno cbquaito yuua 
ban] ini coyete gotaixetni zonji tatematcuru 
beqi Deusuo fomuqi tatematcuritaru tocoro 
uo canaximuni qiuainaru nari : coreuo Con- 
tricanto yu nari : moxi faua naqu xite togani 
yotte vqubeqi Infernono curuximb fono foca 
toga yori izzuru vazauaini ficarete coquai furu 
ni uoiteua, xinjitno Contricanniua arazu, xin- 
jitno cbquaito yuua, von aruji Deusuo ippeni 
fucaqu gotaixetni zoji tatematcuru yori izzu- 
ru mono nari. 

D. Xicareba Infernono curuximiuo vofore, arui- 
ua toga yori izzuru fono focano vazauaiuo vo- 
forete coquaixi, futatabi vocafu majiqito vo- 
moi faclamuru cotoua yoqi coquaini arazu, vb 
yuruxiuomo comuru majiqiya ? 

X. Soreua Attricanto iyte yoqi coto naredomo, 
fore nomi nite togauo yuruxi tamo coto naxi : 
tadaxi fono vyeni Coficanuo tfutomeba, mi- 
gui coquaino fufocuuo Contrican nite taffuru 
ga yuyeni, goxamenuo comurubexi. Xica- 
reclomo xinjit Cotricanno cbquaiua imada co- 
ficanuo xezaru yjennimo togano vo \ uruxiuo 
comuru nari : tadaxi coremo jixet itarite Con- 
ficanuo fubeqi cacugo naquba canobecarazu. 

D. Migui futafamano coquaiuo miruni, izzuremo 
coquai nari, mata ygo vocafu majiqitono cata- 

qi 
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qi vomoi fadamemo ari, xicaruni Contrican 
ua imada Conficanni voyobazaru maye yori, 
von vuruxiuo comuru Atricanua Confican na 

J 9 * 

quxite canauazarutoua icanaru cotozo ? 

Sono iuareua Contricanno coquaiua tajini ca- 
cauarazu, tada Deusuo fomuqi tatematcurixi 
tocorouo nomi cuyamuga yuyeni, De 9 uo taixet 
ni zonji tatematcuru cocoroyori vocoru coquai 
nareba, taxxitaru coquai nari : mata xinjitno 
coquai nari. Xicaruni Atricanno coquaiua to- 
ganiyotte mino vyeni mucobeqi curuximiuo 
voforete, v-ocofu coquai nareba, Deusno go- 
taixet yoriua vocorazuxite mino fiiqiyori vo- 
coru mono nari. Carugayuyeni, coreua taxxi- 
taru coquaini arazu, mata xinjit tomo yube- 
carazu. Xicaredomo Deusno vonjifi fucaqu 
maximaxeba, Conficanno michiuo fadame 

9 

tamaite cono fufocuuo taxxi tamo mono nari. 
Cocouo motte quanjeba, futatcuno cotouo va- 
qimayubexi. Fitotcuniua, Conficanno michi 
110 fadame tamo gonaixono arigataqi coto, 
mata Mortal toga aru mino tameni fanafada 
canyo narito yu cotouo : yuyeicanto nareba tatoi 
fito togano coquaiuo nafuto yutomo, fono co- 
quai Contricanni voyobazareba, farani yeqi 
aru coto naxito iyedomo, Conficanuo tcuto- 
muruuo motte fono fufocuuo ai taxxite go- 

xamenni 
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xamenni azzucareba nari. Futatcuniua 

jita tomoni togauo coquai xe toqiua, tajini ca- 

cauarazu, tada Deusuo fomuqi tateinatcurixi 

cotouo moppara cuyami, Contricanuo vo- 

cofanto naguequbeqi coto nari. Sonoyuyeua 

Contrican aruni voiteua, faxiuo coto arite 
* 

Conficanuo furu coto canauazuto y u tomo to- 
gano goxamenni azzucarubeqereba nari. Ca- 
gayuyeni cocoro aru Chrilianua yogotoni 
inezaru mayeni luguixi catano tcumi toga- 
uo Contricanno michiuo motte cui canaximu 
coto mottomo tocu fucaqi tcutome nari. Mata 
cono xinjitno Contricanni itaru tameni, mop- 
para tayorito naru co*,oua varera iffaino nin- 
guen Deusuo taixetni zonji, tcucaye tatema 
tcurazuxite canauanu dori vouoqi cotouo 
moi xianfuru coto nari : foretoyuua ichimot 
naquxite varerauo von vtcuxini tcucuraxera- 
re, imani itaru made Anima xiqitai tomoni 
cacaye fudate tamo coto: mata gotaixet fucaqi 
von vye yori gojixxinite maximafu vo aruji 
Iefii Chriftouo varerani cudafare, xoninno to 
gano cauarito xite vo inochiuo foroboxi tamo 
coto : fonovye gozaixegiuni vareraga tameni 
xinogui tamo goxincuuo quanzuru cototd na- 
ri. Cono quannenuo tcutomeba, cafodo fucaqi 
govonuo vqetatematcurixi voncatauo banjini 
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eoyete gotaixetni zonzubeqi coto fony taru 
beqini t fawa naquxite fomuqi tatematcurita- 
ru cotono cuyaxifa yo to, macotono Contri- 
canno michini itarubeqi mono nari. 

0. Conficanuoba nanito moiubeqizo ? 

X. Mazzu faiimete mofu Confican naraba, Bap- 
tifmono ygono toga yori iono toqi madeno 
cotouo mofubexi : fitotabi moxite ygono Co- 
fican naraba, mayeno Confican yori mata fo- 
no toqimade vocaxitaru togano vyeuo xian 
xite fitotcumo nocofazu mofu coto canyo na- 
ri : cono cotono tameni miguino cucagib meni 
arauafu cotouo tamotcubexi. 

9 

I). Satisfacantoua nanigotozo ? 

X. \ areraga toga no tcucunoiuo vonaruji Iefu 
Chriftoye totonoye tatematcuru coto nari. 
Core funauachi vareraga coquaiua xingiuno 
itamito, Padre yori fazzuqe tamo togauocu- 
riuo motte totonoyuru mono nari. 

D. Dai gono Sacramentoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Extrema Vn<:an tote Bifpo yori tonaye tamo 
tattoqi Oleauo motte fazzucari tatematcuru 
Sacramento nari : Cono Sacramentoua xifu- 
runi nozonde bioninuo mini fazzu(}e tamo 
Sacramento nari : cono Sacramentouo motte 
vonaruji Ieiu Chrifto von mino Gracauo ata- 
yetamai, Animani nocoritaru togano qegareuo 

qiy° 
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qiyome,rinjuno nanguiuo yoqi yoni corayen ta- 
meni vochicarauo foyetamo Sacrameto nari. 

D. Dairocuno Sacramentoua nanigotozo? 

X. Ordento yu Sacramento nari : cono Sacrame 

touo motteua Bifpo yori Sacercloteto Sacrame 
touo fazzuquru curaini fitouo ague tamo mono 
nari : cono Sacrametouo fazzueari tatematcu- 
ru iitobitoua fono yacuuo yoqiyoni tcutomuru 
tameni von aruji Iefu Chriito yori Gracauo 
ataye tamo facramento nari. 

D. Daixichino Sacramentotoua nanigotozo? 

Y. Matrimoniono Sacramento nari : cono Sacra- 

mentoua Ecclefiano vo fadameno gotoqu tcu- 
mauo moquru coto nari : coreuo motte fufu 
tomoni buji taixetni nagaraye, toga naqu 
xite xifon fanjono tameni Gracauo ataye ta- 
mo Sacramento nari. 

D. Sono toqi fufu tagaini fadamaritaru yacufo- 
cuno gui ariya ? 

X. Core mottomono fuxin nari : tagaini nafazu 
xite canauanu mitcuno qibixiqi yacufocu a- 
ri. Fitotcuniwa fitotabi yenuo mufubite no 
chiua nannho tomoni ribet furu coto canaua- 
zu. Futatcuniua yono fitoto majiuaru coto 
catcute canauazu coto. Mitcuniua Matri- 
moniono Sacramentouo motte Deus yori ta- 
gaini fanarezaru tobaito fadame tamayeba, ta- 
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gaini fono fufocu aru tocoroni chicarauo aua 
xe, mata codomono vyeni irubeqi fodono coto 
uo ataye, couo fudatcuruni fucoximo yurucaxe 
arubecazutono govoqite core nari. 

D. Fitotabi yenuo mufubite nochi ribet furu coto 
canauzarutoua ican ? 

X. Sono iuareua xotoqu vonaruji Deusno von 
fadameuo motte Matrimoniono yacufocuua ta- 
gaini itcumademo vacaruru coto aru majiqito 
no cataqi chiguiri nareba nari. 

D. Core amarini qibixiqi von fadame nari : fono 
yuyeua tagaini qini auazaru coto aran toqimo, 
ribet furu coto cano majiqiya ? 

X. Core mottomo cataqi coto narito miyuruto 
iyedomo, Matrimoniono yenuomuiubu toqi 
vonaruji Deus yori ataye cudafaruru Sacra- 
mentono voqinaru Gracauo motte fufu tagai 
ni taixet fucaqi mufubiuo naxi v ioi todoquru 
coto tayafuqi mono nari. 

D. Deus nanitote fitotabi yenuo musubite yori fa- 
narezaru yoni fadame tamoya ? 

X. Cono von fadame betni arazu, tagaini to- 
ganaqu xite xifon fanjo xi, conjo goxo tomo 
ni fono govoqiteni xitagai tatematcuruuo 
motte fono coni itaru mademo ofoxouo tafu- 

o 

cari : fono vye fufu tagaini ixxinno gotoqu 
vomoi ai, yojo arantoqi, chicarauo foye auanga 

tame 
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tame nari : cono guiuo taxxen tameniua carifo- 
me niteua canauazaru gui nareba, nagaqu chi- 
guirazuba arubecarazu : moxi ribet furu co- 
to cocorono mama naruni voiteua, votocoua 
vonnani cocorono fedate, vonnaua votoconi 
cocorouo voqi, fufuno naca fucoximo yafuqi 
coto naqu, qizzucai nomi tarubexi : fonofoca 
nanitaru yojo aran toqimo tagaini tayorito na- 
ru coto arubecarazu, bexxite bioqino jixet, 
mataua nanguino toqimo chicara naqu tano- 
mu cocoro nacaru bexi : fonovye mata vaga 
cono fuclatcuru cotoni tcuqitemo famazamano 
fufocu ideqitarubexi : foreuo icanito yuni mo- 
xi qini auazaru toqu cocorono mamani ribet 
furu coto canoni voiteua, iono miguiri nanxiua 
chichini tomonaite mamafauani soi, vqimeuo 
coraye, mata nhoxiua fauani tcuqiyuqi, mama 
chichini aite icafodono funhoyuoca xinogube- 
qi! cayono fufocu nacaran tameniua itcuma- 
demo tayezu chiguiri naqunba, fono cono 
xinjitno fucaqi taixetuo motte fufocu naqi 
yoni fudatcuru coto canobecarazu : nauo cono 
vyeni xianuo meguraxite miruni voiteua, cono 
vyeni rini moretaru coto yoni aruheearazu : 
yuye icato nareba figoro chiguiri voqixi fufu 
no nacauo fucoxino caroqi coto yuyeni va- 
care mata bechino vonna, bechino votoconi 
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cocorouo vtcuxite vaga xinjitno fadamarita- 
ru iufuno nacauo iaquru coto coreuo tayori 
to iuaya? michini fazzuretaru cotono faijo na- 
ri. Xoxe fore yori izzuru tocorono fouo miruni 
mazzu itcumademo foitodoqumajiqito vo- 
mouaba, tagaino ayamari qizzucai naru cotouo 
corayuru coto arubecarazu, fate mata fono ri* 
bet yori izzuru tocorono fonuo miruni, mazzu 
xinruini tagaino yconuo fucumaxe, aruiua fono 
muneuo fanjenga tame xetgaini voyobuca, 
mataua fono icliimon tagaini guijet xite vomo 
uazaruni vondeqito nari, mata iono qmzoeuno 
vein yori chicara naqi minaxigoto naru mono 
core vouoxi : fono tameni Chriltanni arazaru 
getiono vjeui aqiracani arauaruru mono nari. 

I>. Coremina mottomo fuguretaru dori nari, fari- 
nagara cacunogotoqino qibixiqi go voqiteua 
fitoni yotte mino tame vbqinaru ata narito 
vomo mono vouocarubexi. Sonoyuyeua vaga 
qini facai, cocoroni canauazaru mononi nani- 
toxite foi todoqubeqiya ? cayono monouo tcu- 
mato iadame, Iufuno qeijacuuo xe yoriua xi- 
caji tcumauo taixezaraniuato vomo mono vo- 
uocarubexi. 

X. Sono fuxi mottomo nari, xicaritoyedomo foji 
te xeqeno fdnimo izzureno fattouo naritomo 
fadamuru toqi, banninno tocuuo facarite fono 

fattouo 
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fattouo voqu mono nari : moxi fono vchini iito 
arite baminno tameniua fa mo araba are vaga 
tameniua faxxiqi fuca narito vomo monomo 
arubexi. Tatoyeba cocuchu yori tacocuye fa- 
chibocuuo idafu coto arubecarazu tono fattouo 
vocaruru toqi, baibaiuo mopparato luru mono 
no tameniua fuxonaru faxxiqi tarito iyedomo 
fono cunino tameniua vdqinaru tocuno motoi 
nari. Sonogotequ De° yori fazzuqetamo govoqi 
temo amanequ fitono tocuto narubeqi cotouo 
facari tamai, rini xitagaite fadame voqitamo 
mono nari. Cono matrimoniono Sacramentouo 
motte fito mina fucaqi tocuuo yeruto iyedomo 
fono vchinimo rini more, amaqiuo qirai nigaqi 
uo conomu monomo xoxo core arubexi. 

P. Tadaimano cotouariuo vqetamauarite yori 
funbetuo aqirame mofu nari. Ima mata nauo 
cocorono vtagaiuo faraxi mofubeqi tame, fito- 
tcuno cotouo tazzune mofubeqi Miguino bu- 
naruni voiteua tatoi fono votococa, mata vonaca 
mimochi ranguionixite govoqitenimo xitaga- 
uazu, bechini tcumauo taifuruca, mata fauana- 
xito iyedomo nininno vchi izzurenitemo xoto 
cu xine axiqi mono naruni voiteua nanito fube 
qiya, foretotemo ribet furucoto canomajiqiya ? 

X. Core mottomo canyono fuxin nari. cacunogo 
toqu naruni voiteua, Ecclefiano vonfadameno 
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muneni macaxe tagaini iono nicauo faquru co 

tomo cano nan. Sarinagara ribetxitemo yo no 

htoni mata yoriuocotoua canauazu: coremo 

dorini yotteno coto nari. Soreuo icanitoyuni 

cayono itazzuramonoua mata bechino tcu- 
•• > 

mauo motcuto yutomo, mata iniguini fataxe 
xi tocorono fucaqi ioxituo xiidafubeqini yot 
te fntatabi iono vazauai nacaran tameni fu- 
fuuo taixezaru yonito iadamevoqitamo nari. 

Core fugnretaru cotouari nari : ima conoguiuo 
chomonxite iumiyacani cocorono yamiuo fara- 
xi mofu nari : tadaimano vonoxiyeno coto- 
mrini motozaiqi xianuo euuayete miruni 
fono ribet yori ideqitaru tocorono fonxit- 
ui bacutaini xite govoqiteni xitagai, miu*> 
voiamuru yori motomeyeru taitocuua naca 
naca aguete cazdbecarazu. Coreuo motte iehi 
^anno \acuiocuto, mata ianbanmeno yacufo- 
cumo fanafada can\d narito yu guiua yoqu 
tubrt xinu : im i mata fono nibanno yacufo- 
cuno cotoonriuo ximexi tamaye ? 

Core beclvno guini arazu, tuiuno Matrimoni 
oua vonaruji Deus yori xifon fanjono tameno 
vo fadame nireba, iono iamatagueto naru ta- 
bonuo imaxime tamayeln nanho tomoni va- 
ga tcuimri araziru tani fadayeuo fururu coto 
mottomo luciqi giubon nari. 


L). Co no 
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D. Cono nanatcuno Sacramentoua goxouo tafuca- 
ru tameni fazzucarazuxite canauazaru coto 
nariya ? 

X. Sono vchi fuyeno nicagioua Ecclefiani voite 
naquxite canauanu coto narito iyedomo, men 
men vagamino nozomi naqereba, vqezuxite 
canauanu cotoniua arazu. Sonoyuyeua tareni 
temo are Ordenuo vqeyo, mata fufuuo fa- 
dameyo tono guini arazu, tada fonomino 
nozomini macaxeraruru mono nari. Sareba 
Baptifmoto, Poenitentiano Sacramentouo iz- 
zureno ChriftSmo fazzucarazuxite canauaza 
ru mono nari. Core migui cono futatcuno Sa- 
cramentono vyeuo nobexi tocoroni tcubufani 
arauarubexi. Mata Euchariftiano Sacramen- 
toni voiteua funbet aru nenreino monoua Co 
fefforno faxizzuni macaxe, jixetni vojite faz- 
zucarubeqi mono nari. Coremo migui Eccle- 
fiano gobameno Madamentoni aiarauaruru 
mono nari. Ainocoru futatcuno Sacramento 
Confirmacanto, Vn9anua miguino Baptifmo, 
Euchariftia, Poenitentiano Sacrameto fodo go- 
xono tameni canyo narazuto iyedomo, fazzu- 
carubeqi xiauaxe, mataua fazzuqete ma- 
ximafuni voiteua, fazzucarazuxite canauaza- 
ru mono nari. 

D. Corerano Sacramentoua tabitabi fazzucari 
mofu coto canoya inaya ? 

X. Bap 
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X Baptifmoto, Confirmacan, Orden cono mi- 
tcuno Sacrametoua fitotabi yori focaniua faz- 
zucarazu : fono focaua tabitabi fazzucari mo 
fu coto cano nari : nacanimo Poenitentiato, 
tattoqi Euchariftiano Sacramentoua vareraga 
tameni daiichi canyo naru coto nareba, tabitabi 
fazzucari tatematcuru coto moppara nari. 

D. Xicaraba Matrimoniono Sacramentomo ta- 
bitabi fazzucari mofu coto canobeqiya ? 

X. Tarenitemo ari Matrimoniouo vqetaru tcu- 
mano zonmeino aidani bechino tcumauo fa- 

9 

dame, cono Sacramentouo fazzucaru coto fu- 
coximo canauazu. Xicaredomo fufuno vchi 
ichinin xifuruni voiteua, mata bechino fufu 
uo fadame fazzucaru cotomo cano nari. So- 
nofoca Extrema Vncanno Sacramentouo faz- 

j 

zucaritaru fito fono vazzurai yori quaiqiuo 
yete ygo, mata rinjuno toqini voyonde faz- 
zucaru cotomo cano mono nari. 
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PAI/VXI COXOFOCA 

Owistanui atari! cany am yt . 

Cono focanirno nauo Doctrinani ataru coto 
ariya ? 

Xacanaca : Mdoricon iai.o xofa, Thoologa- 
lesno \ irtudos, Caniina’csno \ 'Ytudes, Spi- 
ritu Sanctono 1 )om\s, H .nau ni< urai <m, Con- 
liranno Orationo coto r.ari. 

f/FIXO XOSA. 

fiftno xofaua juxi ari : faj nv j no nai atmua xi 
(jixinni atari, nochino ra.* iiruiu 
Spirituni ataru nari. 

XIOIX/XXf AT IRA 
Xanatcjnio coto. 

Htotcuniua, \ \otaru mononi xocuuo ata- 
yuru coto. 

V utatcuniua, Caxxiiaru taoni nomimonouo 
atajuru coto. 

Mitcuniua, Fadayeuo cacuxic* mini na-roni 
yruiuo ata\ urn coto. 

Yotcuniua, Uioninto, roxauo itau, ri irimo 
coto. 

Itcutcuniua, Angi.-ano ir.ononi yadouo ca- 
fu coto. 

Mutcuniua. Torauartbitono nuio vquru coto. 

X ana- 
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Xanateuniua. Fitono xi^aiuo vofamuru coto 
core nan. 

6 SPIRIT I ’ X Y A TAR 1 ' 

Xanat :uno coto . 

» 

Fitotcuniua, Fitoni yoqi yqeuocuuayuru coto. 

Futatcuniua. Muchinaru mononi michiuo vo- 

y 

xiyuru coto. 

Mitcuniua, Canaximi aru fitono cocorouo na- 
damuru coto. 

Yotcuniua, Toj^a aru fitono ifamuru coto. 

> 

Jtcutcuniua, Chijocuuo yurulu coto. 

Mutcuniua, Proximono ayamari, fufocuuo 
car. n: n turn coto, 

Xanatcuniua. Iqitaru rito, xixitaru fitoto, va- 
rerani atauo nafu mor.ono tameni Deusuo 
tanonii tatematcui ucoto core nari. 

r III POL O GALES VIRTV 

disto r// miUuno jcn art . 

Fitotcuniua, Fairs tote I )eusno vonvoxiye 
uo irxuotoni xinji tatematcuru jen nari. 

P'utatcuniua. Elptranca tote yoxouo tafucaru 
b< cji cotouo tar.cn a xiqu vcmoi tatema- 
t( uru jen nrri. 

Mitcuniua, Charichr.e tote bujni coyete De 
uo o'otaixetri /crji tatemau uri, Proximo 

uomo 
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uomo Deusni taixi tatematcurite taixetni 
vomo jen core nari. 

^ CARDINALES VIRTV 

desto yu yotcuno jen ari . 

Fitotcuniua, Prudentia tote cjenriono jen. 

Futatcuniua, Iuftitia tote qenbono jen. 

Mitcuniua, Fortaleza tote tcuyoqi cocorono 
jen. 

Yotcuniua, Temperaca tote xiqixinno vye- 
ni chuyouo mamoru jen core nari. 

% SPJRITV SANCTONO 

dones tote von atayeua nanatcu ari. 

Fitotcuniua, Sapientia tote guenjeno cotouo 
vomoi fague, goxono guiuo fucaqu vomo- 
ji, agiuaini motozzucaxe tamo von ataye 
nari. 

Futatcuniua, Entendimeto tote, Fidesno vye 
yori xinzuru cotouariuo yoqu vaqimayuru 
tameni funbetuo aqirame tamo von ataye 
nari. 

Mitcuniua, Confilio tote, goxono qeracuni 
itaranga tameni tayorito naru cotouo yo- 
qu yerabitoru vonataye nari. 

Yotcuniua, Fortaleza tote, jenjino famata- 
gueuo qengoni fuxegui, fono michini to- 

doqu 
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doqu chicarato, tanomoxiqi cocorouo vo- 
cofaxe tamo von ataye nari. 

Itcutcuniua, Scientia tote, goxbno tayorito 
naru cototo, fauarito naru cotouo yoqu va- 
qimayefaxe tamo vonataye nari. 

Mutcuniua, Piedade tote, Deusuo gotaixet 
ni vyamai tatematcuri, Proximono tayo- 
rito narubeqi J cotouo tcutomuru cocorouo 
fufume vocofaxe tamo von ataye nari. 

Nanatcuniua, Timor Dei tote, Deusuo gota- 
ixetni zonjitatematfru vye yori, fomuqi 
tatematcurubeqi cotouo fucaqu vofore fa- 
xe tamo von ataye nari. 

^ BEK A VEX 71 BRANCA VA 

yatcit ari . 

Fitotcuniua, Spirituno finjaua tennocuni fo- 
no fitono naruni yotte quafo nari. 

Futatcuniua, Nhuua naru monoua chiuo 
xindai fubeqini yotte quafo nari. 

Mitcuniua, Naqu monoua nadame joroco- 
baxeraruruni yotte quafo nari. 

Yotcuniua, Iuftitia tote goxoto jenno qicat 
aru fitoua boman faxe tamobeqini yotte 
quafo nari. 

Itcutcuniua, lift aru fitoua von jifiuo vqube- 
qini yotte quafo nari. 

H 2 Mutcu- 
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Mutc-iniua, Cocoro qiyoqi fitoua Deusuo mi 
tatematourubeqini yotte quafo nari. 
Xanatcuniua, Buji aru fitoua Deufno vd co 
to yobauarubeqini yotte quafo nari. 

Yatcuniua, Iuftitia tote qoxbto, jenni taixite 
xebameraruru cotouo xinoqu fitou i teno 
cuni fono fitono naruni yotte (junto nari. 

*[ AYAMARI XO ORXTfO . 

Banji canai tamo Peusno fajime tatematcu- 
ri, itrumo Virqeno Sancta Maria, San Mi- 
quel Archunjo, San loan Bautiita, tattoqi A- 
poftolono San Pedro, San ]\iu!o, moromoro 
no Beato, mata vonmi Padroni cocoro, coto- 
ba, xiuazauo motto vouoquno toqauo voca- 
xeru cotouo arauaxi tatematcuru : core vaqa 
ayamari nari, core vaqa ayamari nari, vaqa 
iucaqi ayamari nari. Coreni yotte tanomi ta 
temat9uru, itcumo \ irqenno Sancta Maria. 
San Miguel Archanjo, San Ida Bautift a tat- 
toqi Apoftolono San Pedro, San Paulo moro- 
morono Beato, mata vonmi Padre vaqa ta- 
meni vareraga vonaruji Deusuo tanomi ta- 
maye. Amen. 


FIX IS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A great deal has been written about the bamboo from the 
economic aspect, and its esthetic value has been frequently 
dwelt upon by the authors of books of travel. The bamboo is 
a familiar object in the Japanese landscape, in kakemono and 
on the tables of epicure*. Yet it is seldom to be found in the 
gardens of foreign residents in this country, and only recently 
has it been cultivated in England in the open air. For a long 
time it was supposed that the climate of Great Britain was too 
raw and cold for such delicate plants. But within the last thir- 
ty years it has become rather the fashion to grow bamboos, and 
horticulturists are now eagerly seeking for hardv specie*. To 
Japan they have naturally turned, because its climate, though 
possessing on the whole a higher summer temperature, is sub- 
ject to correspondingly greater cold and more frequent frosts in 
winter. The result has been in the highest degree successful. 
In a garden situated almost in the heart of the midlands, dose 
to the junction of Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and Glostershire, 
and not far from Stow-on-the-Wold, noted for the severity ofits 
winter climate, some fifty species have been found to flourish 
exceedingly well, though of course not reaching the stature and 
dimensions they do in this country. Of these a very conside- 
rable number have been introduced from Japan, though not 
originally natives of this country, while others have found their 
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way to Europe from China and the Indian hill-districts. This 
cult of the bamboo has given rise to a considerable export 
business from TukiO and Yokohama, and it may interest some 
of my readers to know that it is perfectly easy to transport pro- 
perly prepared plants from this country to England through the 
tropics, and that every year more of these elegant plants are 
being sent out bv florists. 

My object in preparing this paper has not been to give an 
account of the uses to which the dry cane may be turned, but ra- 
ther to supply information that may be useful to cultivators 
of the living plant, and in some cases to furnish the means of 
determining the right nomenclature of those already introduced 
into our home gardens and parks. 

The following pages mainly consist of a translation of the 
Nihon Chiku-Fu, or Manual of Japanese Bamboos, by the late 
Katayama Nawohito. It was published in 1885, and a Dutch 
translation with illustrations w r a$ prepared some years ago by 
Mons. Leon van der Pulder, Secretary and Interpreter to the 
Netherlands Legation in Tokio. A French translation also 
w as made by him, but still remains in manuscript. A new 
version in the English language, it seemed, might not be 
regarded as superfluous. Some omissions have been made of 
unimportant matter, such as the different methods ot preparing 
bamboo sprouts for the market, and the chemical analysis of 
bamboo seed, used as food in years of scarcity of rice in 
mountainous parts of the country. Care has been taken to follow' 
the text as closely as possible, but in doing so the translator 
has naturally failed to produce an elegant version, and he may 
sometimes appear to have missed representing the authors 
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exact meaning. For this his excuse must be the long interval 
during which other occupations prevented his continuing those 
studies which were formerly the constant delight of his leisure. 
As the Japanese author evidently based his work, which it 
would be scarcely unfair to call a compilation, on an earlier 
and more elaborate book, the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu of an 
anonymous writer, the latter has been compared throughout, 
and extracts from it have been given where necessary. Here 
and there a note derived from personal examination has been 
added. 

The labour involved in the preparation of this paper 
would certainly not have been undertaken but for the recent 
publication of the “ Bamboo Garden’ by Mr. A. B. Freeman- 
Mitford, by whom the translator w’as inoculated with the 
bamboo-growing mania. In that work will be found descrip- 
tions of many of the species mentioned by Katayama, as they 
have been grown by him in central England. But the 
difference of climate and soil gives rise to considerable variety 
in the bamboo, especially as regards size. It is well known 
that many plants thrive better when naturalized in a foreign 
country than they do in their native habitat, especially when 
care is bestowed on their cultivation, whereas w r hen left to 
develop spontaneously they fail to attain that luxuriance of 
growth for w’hich they are really adapted. Of such plants Rosa 
rugosa, the hama-nasu of Japan, is a familiar instance to those 
w T ho have tried it in gardens in Tokio, where it is a w'retched 
stunted bush, or have seen it straggling along the shores of the 
north w r est coast of Japan or on the island of Hokkaido. The 
Oleander on the other hand may be seen attaining the size of a 
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tree in Japan, whereas in its native stream-beds in Morocco it 
does not exceed the dimensions of a large shrub. The Berberis 
Thunbergii or kolori-iomarazu grows more luxuriantly and 
develops a much richer colouring in England than it does in 
its native haunts in Japan. It must be admitted, however, that 
most of the Japanese bamboos cultivated in England 
are far from reaching the size they do here, and this is 
especially the case with those which, though long ago natu- 
ralized in Japan, are nevertheless exotics. In fact they are 
sometimes scarcely recognizable, and I have had pointed out to 
me as musu-chiku (Phyllostachys edulis, or mitis) a plant which 
presented, as far as I could judge, none of the characteristics 
which distinguish that species. Under such circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at that gardeners and cultivators should 
find it difficult to determine the plants which are sent to them 
from this country. They arrive usually in poor condition 
and three, perhaps four, years may elapse before they develop 
sufficiently to allow of their being recognized. In the mean- 
time however they have been named by the dealers, sometimes 
in a manner that lead* to great confusion. Often the labels 
become illegible in transit, or being detached by accident, are 
afterward assigned to the wrong plants. Hence, as the reader 
who consults Mr. Mitfords book will learn, there exists a con- 
siderable amount of uncertainty as to the proper scientific 
equivalents of the Japanese names, which is further increased 
by the multiplicity of synonyms given to them here. It seems 
for instance highly probable that the hakone-dake , shino-dake , 
and mejiro-dake are one and the same plant. Of these the first 
name has been given by dealers to the canes which are obtained 
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from the mountainous district known as Hakone. But the 
people who cut and send them to market do not know them by 
that designation. To them they are onnj-dakc. Close by Atami, 
however, what certainly looks like the same plant, slightly 
altered in certain of its dimensions by difference of soil and 
elevation above the sea, is called mejiro-dake , and sometimes 
mejiro. Another species is called mcdake or onnadakc at the 
caprice of the person speaking of it. Then there is the multipli- 
city of garden varieties, which have rather hastily, it would 
seem, been assumed to be distinct species, the number of 
imaginarv bamboos tieated ol by the native botanists, and 
peihaps in another case, though of that I do not pretend to 
speak with authority, two entirely distinct species have been 
confounded, one being treated as a mere variety of the other. 
To present therefore to European collectors and botanists as 
full an account as possible of each species known in this 
country, in which the characteristics are described with as 
much accuracv as is ordinarily attainable, so that they may 
possess a basis of comparison with the plants under cultivation 
at home, cannot be altogether useless. 

After having spoken of Mr. Mitford’s book, it would be 
unfair not to acknowledge the merits of the list of Japanese 
plants compiled by Professor Matsumura of the Imperial 
University of Tokio.. Published in 1895, it contains the 
names of all the botanical species known in this country, and 
not properly to be excluded as exotics, distinguishing as far as 
possible the indigenous species from those which have been 
cultivated for so long a time as to be fairly regarded as 
naturalized. 
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Professor Makumura's work gives the names of 2 2 
species of Bamboo distributed under the genera Bambusa, 
Arundinaria and Phyllostachvs. Of the first he enumerates 
eleven, of the second three and of the last eight. Out of all 
these, however, it turns out that only five or six are to be 
regarded as indigenous, the rest having been introduced 
at various times. Although most of the economic species 
have become so thoroughly naturalized that they can w ithstand 
the seventy of a Japanese winter as far north as Nikko and even 
further, and an altitude of 2000 feet above the sea, one or two, 
such as the Bambusa vulgaris or iaisan-chiku, are not strictly 
hardy here, and less so in England. Professor Matsum ura’s 
scientific names in some instances disagree with those given in 
the list at the end of Mr. Mitford’s book, and therefore in the 
following paper when the japanese name heads a section, both 
the specific names have been given, distinguished by initials. 
In some cases it will be found that no Latin names have as yet 
been assigned, and it may be that the Japanese names merely 
represent garden varieties. There is good ground for believing 
that in one case, Phvllo>tachys heterocycla, what L merely a 
sport, or perhaps e\en an artificially produced deformity, 
has been dignified by a specific name all to itself. 

We learn from Mr. Mitford that Bambusa is distinguished 
from the other two Japanese genera (including naturalized 
species) by the possession of six stamens, the others having only 
three. Unluckily, however, we are here confronted by a practical 
difficulty, namely that most bamboos flower very rarely, and 
as far as is known, of the native Japanese species only the 
dwarf-bamboo ( kuma-zasa or Bambusa Veitchil) and the suzu- 



lake (Bambusa senanensis) blossom from year to year. The 
exotic and 'naturalized species, with the exception of the via - 
duke (Phvllostachys Quilioi), mbsb (Ph. mitis) ha-chiku (Ph. 
Henonis) and kan-chiku (Bambusa marmorea) probably do not 
flower at all in Japan, at least in the central regions of the 
country. Hence it is scarcely likely that in the case of those 
species of which the genus is a^ yet doubtful any opportunity 
of determining it will occur for many years. 

Mr. Mitford ha> pointed out to me that Phvllostachys is 
generally to be distinguished from Arundinaria by the groove 
that runs along one >ide of each internode from the insertion 
of the branches up to the next node above, while the Arundin- 
arias exhibit a smooth cylindrical stem without a groove. The 
absence of a groove by itself is not, however, sufficient to 
warrant us in saying that a species belongs to the Arundinarias, 
for the shino-dake (alias Hakone-dake'), ktimazasa , suzulake , 
hb-b chtku and su:cb chiku all present this characteristic, though 
ranked as Bambusae, and with respect to one of them, namely 
the kumazasa, I can vouch for its being correctly named 
Bambusa, for it bears six stamens. I observed this fact in my 
own garden at Chiuzenji in the summer of 1898. 

Perhaps one of the mod permanent characteristics of any 
Bamboo is the form of the sheath, with its attendant 
pseudophyll. It is true that the proportion between the length 
of the sheath and pseudophyll varies according to the part of 
the stem examined, but the general outline is the same, and the 
form of the base of the pseudophyll, the presence or absence of 
hairs, do not vary. Hence, most bamboos may be recognized 
at once if a young shoot can be secured before the sheath has 
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fallen off, or in the case of those which have peisistent sheaths, 
before the pseudophUl has been lost. Phyllostachys loses its 
sheath very early, always in the first year, sometimes as soon as 
the culm has reached its full height. On the other hand the 
sheath is very persistent in the case of the Arundinarias and 
the Bambuseae, sometimes remaining for two or three years. 
The reason of this is the extreme tenacity ith which it 
embraces the stem, rendering its separation very difficult. 

Another point to be noticed is that the Arundinarias 
develop their branches beginning from the top, and descend- 
ing the stem, while Phyllostachys develops the branches 
from below upwards. 

W hat has been referred to as a pseudophyll may be re- 
garded as a false leaf; it increases in size towards the top of 
the culm, and the last three or four present the appearance of 
true leaves. But they fall off at the end of the year, u hen the 
branches begin to develop. A^ a general rule the younger the 
plant, the larger are the dimensions of the leaver, and it is not 
until the third or fourth year that the leaves are reduced to their 
proper size. Hence the size of the leaf, not being a constant 
fact, cannot be relied on for assistance in determining the 
name of the plant. It may be remaiked in passing that this 
difference in the size of the leaves on a young and on an old 
plant is by no means confined to bamboos. It is particularly 
to be noticed in the case of the kiri (Pawlonia imperials). 
The leaves developed on a first year s green stem are many 
times larger than those borne on a mature tree that has a 
woody stem encased in bark. 

Another point that assists us in identifying the genus is 
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the form of the joint or node. In some species this is very 
prominent, and the Japanese author observes, resembles a 
crane's knee, while in others it is almost level with the rest of 
the stem. To the former class the Japanese give the name 
o-dake or male, to the latter that of me-dake or female bamboo, 
and the distinction is not a bad one, corresponding as it does 
to the difference in robu^tne^ and power of resistance that 
distinguish them. It may ako be observed that as a rule the 
prominent node is a feature of the genus Phyllostachys, the 
smooth being characteristic of the Arundinareae. 

It is not proposed, howe\er, in this paper to go further into 
botanical questions, which may be studied to advantage in 
Chapter 5 of “The Bamboo Garden." 

It was stated above that professor Matsumura enumerates 
22 species of bamboo known in this country, only seven of 
which he apparently regards as exotic, though I think that the 
estimate should be larger, and one of his list, Phyllostachys 
heterocycla, the so-called kikko-chiku, must be regarded as a 
mere 4 sport, ' while Arundinaria Hindsii seems to be properly 
separable into two species, or at any rate well established 
gardeners' varieties. The Japanese author whose work is 
translated in the following pages has a list of 5 1 sorts, but of 
these at least a dozen are either doubtful species or mere 
1 sports, leaving only 39 real specie*. Out of these I have 
twenty growing in my own garden or in pots, but mostly in 
the ground, and doing fairly well. 

Of the bamboos grown in Japan three only usually attain 
a great size, the moso, madake, and hachiku , all of which are 
valuable for economic purposes. The first supplies the bamboo 
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shoots used as a vegetable, the second is commonly employed 
for water pipes, scaffolding poles, roofing pole^, and many 
other purposes, being perhaps the commonest of all, the third 
though less common being equally adaptable to the same 
uses'. The first is often denoted the feathery bamboo by 
foreign residents, from the manner in which its plumes bend 
over, and the yellow stem and yellowish-green foliage render it 
a picturesque object in the landscape. Of the larger species it 
is certainly the most decorative. Next to it in point of beautv 
I am inclined to place the iai-miti-chiku , which also has a 
drooping habit, and perhaps the kanzcui-chiku oil account of 
the deep green of its tall, straight stems. The latter is much 
planted in Japanese garden If the sheath', which aie veiv 
persistent, are stripped off by the gardener, it looks better than 
when left in it^ natural state. Xari-hir<i-dake is also much plant- 
ed in Japanese garden^, perhaps on account of die name, which 
is that of a celebrated poet and devoted admirer ol the fair sex. 
That yadake should also lie a common ornament of Japanese 
gardens is perhaps somewhat surprising. The very persistent 
sheaths are certainly not a beauty, and the onlv point that 
recommends it to us is the bushiness of the head. Iloiei-chiku 
is probably cultivated for the sake of the great varietv of the 
deformed stems. Of the dwarf bamboos the kumazasa is a 
great favourite. In the spring it puts forth new fresh shoots, 
which bear bright green leaves, but w hen the frosts of winter 
come on, these begin to decay from the edge, until in the 
following spring they present that curious appearance so much 
appreciated by Japanese artists, and s< > often imitated in metal 
work. It is a most useful plant for covering banks under 



trees, where nothing eke will grow but weeds. Smaller 
varieties are ako seen in Japanese gardens growing on the 
ornamental roekwork. Kimmei chiku , suuv-cfiiku, okinci-dake 
(a rare sort) and toisan-chiku are usually grow n in pots. They 
are all more or less delicate plants. Taisan-chiku will not bear 
exposure to the cold of a Tokio winter, and must be placed in 
a greenhouse as soon as the frosts begin. The first two, if 
protected from the north wind and from frost, may be left out 
in verandahs with a southern aspect, but if planted in the 
open ground are liable to lo^e their foliage. But they are 
beautiful varieties for the decoration of interiors, and on that 
account should not be neglected. IJungo-zasa and hotei-chiku if 
carefully trimmed make excellent hedges, but the latter is apt 
to send out spreading roots in all directions, and so requites 
to ha\e this disposition severely checked. Kanchiku grows 
best in a moist situation, and is therefore not usually available 
in gardens. The square bamboo, shikaku duke , the black 
stemmed kitro -chiku and the grooxed bamboo shibo-chiku are 
curiosities, which a collector will do well to plant here and 
there, but they are not adapted to landscape gardening. 
Gardeners’ varieties of Idaho ne-dake, Kan-zan chiku , and fiungo- 
zasa, bearing leaves variegated with white, are sometimes to be 
met with, but they are mostly delicate plants. Of species 
described by the author other than those here mentioned few' 
have come under my notice, and it is probable that they are 
not to be found, at least in Tokio or Yokohama nurseries. 
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OF THE BAMBOO IX GENERAL. 

The Bamboo ha^ many Japanese and Chinese svnonvms. 
Of the foimer there are Chihiro (thousand fathom plant), 

Kawa-taina-gusa (river-gem -plant), Yu-tama-gusa (evening- 
gem-plant), Ko-yeda-gusa (^mall-branch plant), Takasa (tall 
plant), of the latter ^ This noble one* (jH:'#), ‘ Rain and wind 
swept noble-one (f8ul&), Hudu-sun (P^H£)> 1 enveloped knot 
noble-one (ifeSfi‘71). 2 Its Chinese name is Chuh and in Korean 
it is iai\ the European word is bamboo . In the Linnean system 
it belongs to the first older of the 6th class, and in the natural 
classification it belongs to the ioth family of the Gramineae. 
An evergreen endogenous plant, its common scientific name 
is Bambusa graminea. 

The Chinese character It is a pictorial representation. 
According to Kaibara in his “Japanese etymology (H^fc^Pti),’ 
take is from iahahi, tall, he and ka being interchangeable, the 
derivation thus being perfectly natural. There are a great 
many varieties of bamboo. The Japanese Encyclopaedia' 
(ftl pi Z^EJIg) estimates them at sixty one, while the Pi- 


1 My inquiries as to the meaning or derivation of this name have 
been fruitless. [Trans.] 

2 All of the>e are poetical names. In common usage there is take in 
Japanese, Chu in Chinese, alone. [Tran*.] 
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ch‘uan Hwa-cliing (f£ US £li) enumerate* thirty nine. Those 
known to exist in Japan exceed fifty in number. Both in 
Japan and China a large number of works have been written 
on the bamboo from first to last. But while some are confined 
to its description from the side of horticulture and floriculture, 
and others go no further than the names and descriptions 
of species, or merely furnish pictorial representations, no book 
exists upon the cultivation of the plant. We have therefore, 
in spite of our incapacity, ventured to bring together what is 
to be found in \arious works and the results of our own limited 
experience. 

The uses of the bamboo, of whatever size, are extremely 
numerous. The callings of the agriculturalist and artizan in 
recent times have made rapid progress, and the applications 
of the bamboo in the arts have increased correspondingly. 
The sales in Tokio alone (we quote from the statistics collected 
in 1878) were 134,144 bundles of bamboos of all sizes, the 
value being 126,380 silver dollars. The extent of its use may 
be inferred from these figures, and the best method of its 
cultivation has become a subject of constant inquiry. We 
shall begin therefore by describing species noted fur their 
numerous useful applications, and then proceed to speak of the 
varieties. 

The bamboo flourishes be^t in a warm climate, but owing 
to the progress made in recent times in the methods of culti- 
vation it has become possible to grow it in colder regions. 

Bamboos may be broadly divided into two classes, firstly 


1 A Chinese work, in six volumes; the preface is dated 168S. 
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those which can be utilized for various purposes, secondly the 
decorative varieties, suitable as ornaments for our gardens 
and the grati heat ion of the eye. 

Dr. Dupin a Frenchman once observed to me that 
while many plants grow with great rapidity, none is com- 
parable to the bamboo in this respect. It will grow as much 
as six feet or more in a single night. When the sprout is 
still tender, it draws its nourishment from the rhizome, but in 
a few days reaches a height of from eight to ten feet. As soon 
as it becomes able to absorb moisture from the ground through 
its fibre-like roots, its rate of growth becomes more energetic, 
and each internode rapidly lengthens, v_> that in a single 
night it will grow a^ much as six feet. In the case of trees, 
however, the most rapidly growing species do not grow 
more than six or seven feet in a whole year. Till ten years 
after planting, even a plantation for firewood or charcoal will 
not yield any return. 11 ut the bamboo, if planted in suitable 
soil and properly cultivated, in a few' years becomes a dense 
thicket and can be annually thinned out, ^o that the profit in 
a single year is equal to that obtained from other plantations 
in ten or fifteen times that period. The prices and profits 
of bamboos are here given for the information of those 


interested in planting. 



size. 

price. 

number. 

circumference 1 it. and over 

1 dollar 

1 

,, S to 9 bun 1 

?? 

2 

,, 7 5 //W 

> 7 

4 


Sun - 1. 19 Engl, inches. 
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circumference 6 sun 1 dollar 6 

,, 5 sun ,, io 

the value per ian (|- acre) of a plantation of bamboos of 
5 sun circumference at most, 10 dollars, 
ditto 6 sun ,, at most, 30 ,, 

,, 6 sun , , and upwards 50 ,, 

The above represents the average annual yield from the 
culms, young shoots, and sheaths of madake (Phyllostachys 
Ouilioi) and ha-chiku (Phyllostachys lienonis). The culms 
of goma-dake (Phyllostachys nigra) and the young shoots of 
mbsb-dake (Phyllostachys mitis) show an even greater profit. 
Consequently whether planted at the foot of hills, in valleys, by 
ponds, by the side of streams, on moorland, in gardens, on banks 
of rivers and reservoirs, the bamboo is a source of considerable 
profit. When planted in our gardens or under our windows, 
its sombre green and giateful shade afford us delight. In 
pots its elegance is worthy of admiration, and its close neigh- 
bourhood casting a verdant shade on our dwellings protects 
us from sickness and refreshes our energies. We must ac- 
knowledge that learned and simple are justified in their 
appreciation of it. One of the ancients said “ How can this 
noble plant be dispensed with for a single day ? and I, in 
compiling this little book, say the same. 


BAMBOO SIIOOTS. 

Take-no-ko , iakanna , karatama , suzu-no-ne are Japanese 
names for the young shoot. In Chinese it is written Vj or |£, 
and has half a dozen synonyms. The Japanese Ency- 
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clopaedia observes that the shoot after sixteen days growth 
resembles the parent plant, whence the name 3S (plant 
like its mother). The same work informs us that the bamboo 
is of either sex, which can be detected from the first branch 
it puts forth. Tho^e which grow in pairs are invariably 
female. It puts forth sprouts, and those soft ones which are 
dug up w’hen the root-stock is spreading arc called root-stock 
sprouts. Those which are dug up at the root of a full-grown 
bamboo in winter, before they appear above ground, are called 
winter sprout^, and are much appreciated. The same w ork 
slates that the consumption of bamboo sprouts is like com- 
pounding medicine, fixed rules must be observed in order to 
benefit by it, otherwise they are harmful. In digging them 
up wind and sun should be avoided, for if they be exposed to 
the sun the core becomes hard. If water is admitted the 
tissue becomes tough. The flavour is developed by boiling 
after the skin has been removed. If cut with a knife while 
yet raw' it loses its softness. It must be boiled long. Eaten 
raw' it is decidedly unwholesome. Such as have an irritating 
taste are bad for the throat, and they must first be thoroughly 
boiled wfith w'ood-ashes over and over again to remove this 
irritating quality. The sprouts of the m a Jake (Phvllostachvs 
Quilioi) are esteemed the best. 

But the pole is the most important part of the madake , the 
shoot being of less value. All the books sav that its shoot is 
bitter, and yet the flavour of the shoot of this species surpasses 
that of any other. It is therefore called the * bitter-sw'eet 
shoot' The inhabitants of Tokio do not eat the madake 
shoot if gathered after the beginning of July, on the ground 
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of its being unwholesome, while the Kioto people regard the 
pole of a bamboo that has sprouted after that date as inferior, 
and they use the shoot for food instead of letting it grow up. 
This is merely a difference of opinion between the East and 
West. 

However the inadakc is principally to be valued for the 
pole, and its use as food is of secondary importance. No 
bamboo has such a large and succulent shoot as the mbsb-dake 
(Phylloatachyb mitis), and it is better to plant this species if the 
object is to make money out of the shoots. The virtues and 
preparation thereof will be found in the section dealing with 
the mbs b -da he. 


BAMBOO BRANCHES. 

These are used for fencing, for making brooms, for fish 
stews , 1 as poles to support climbing plants and a multitude 
of other purposes. 

In modern times the saltburners regard the finer branches 
of the bamboo as the best for covering the boilers. They 
say that the boiling point is sooner reached, and that they are 
more durable. 

The branches of nara (Quercus glandulifera), hash 
(Q. acuta) and keyaki (Zelkowa acuminata) are used as stakes 
for the green seaweed known as nori (Ang. laver) to attach 
itself to, but they aie of no use after the first year, whereas 
bamboo branches not only last for three years, but also the 


1 Boxes or cages constructed so as to float in water, and used for 
keeping live fish in till required for the table. 
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novi which adheres to bamboo branches of two years old and 
upwards is said to have a better colour. 

In the oyster culture bamboos with their branches attach- 
ed are planted for the oysteis to fix themselves on. The 
branches of ordinary trees soon decay, but not so those of the 
bamboo, which are therefore better for the purpose. There is 
the additional advantage that the oysters can be more readily 
detached from them, and they last longer. 

For collecting igisu, 1 the branches of the ma flake are cut 
off in June, and a bundle made of thirty or forty, weighted 
with stones. The apparatus is then sunk in the *ea, and the 
weed which F found to have collected on the branches when 
they are hauled up is collected and prepared for the market. 

HAM 1 500 SHEATIIS. 

The sheaths of the matlakc are of a light yellow 2 colour, 
with black spots. In size thev range up to i foot 5 or 6 
sun in width, and over two feet in length. Their use is 
manifold, for making hats, sandals, vandal- thongs, burnishers 
or the block-printer, as wrappers for meat, poultry, fish, cakes, 
vegetables and fruit. There are some thirty or forty dealers in 
bamboo sheaths in Tukid alone, and the quantity annually 
dealt in may be estimated by tens of thousands. For the soles 
of the best class of bamboo-sheath sandals and of wooden clogs 
the smaller sheath of bamboo branches, commonly known 


1 Ceramium rubrum (Rhodopliyceae), a red seaweed. 

2 That is, when dried ; while fresh they are rather of a light brown, 
the pseudophyll or blade green with a purple edging. [Trans.] 
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as cda-gaiL'a, is preferred. Its colour is pure white. It w’as used 
for the class of sandals formerly known sella and the soles 
of what are now called gcla (wooden clogs). Bamboo sheaths 
are treated at length under the section Ac nca -sh iro-dahe. 

JOINTS OR KNOTS. 

According to the Japanese Encyclopaedia, knots are the 
points at which the internal communication of the bamboo is 
interrupted. The Somoku Sho-fu asserts that the 

knots of the bamboo are affected by the waxing and waning of 
the moon. If cut during the first ten days of the moon the 
centre of the septum is found to be convex : if cut during the 
next ten days flat, and during the last ten concave. If cut at the 
full or new moon, it is likewise flat. It is added that experi- 
ment shows that the male 2 bamboo genet ally has the septum 
concave, the female has it comew The vulgar belief is that 
professors of the tea-ceremonies in cutting tea-scoops, and pro- 
fessors of flower-arrangement in cutting their bamboo vases, are 
guided by this theory. But the experiment has been tried of cut- 
ting stems of bamboo both before and after the 15th day of the 
month. On splitting them it was found that some of the septa 
were convex and others concave, while others again were flat. 
There was no uniform rule. Both young and old stems w^eie 
examined, and it was found that the fust seven or eight knots 

1 3 vols., 1S27. The passage referred to is in vol. III. f. 26 v. 

2 1 he expressions ‘male’ and ‘female/ as usually understood in 
botany, are not correctly applied to the bamboo. Cut as used in Japanese 
they respectively indicate bamboos that have prominent nodes and flat 
nodes ; or as we might perhaps «uy, the genera Phyllostachys and Arundi- 
naria. 
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above the root had flat sefla, the next two or three were convex, 
the next five or six were either flat or conca\e. The same 
result was obtained by cutting up some young shoots. There 
is of course no reason why, after the shoot has grown and 
matured into a stem hard throughout, the septa should change 
their form with the phases of the moon. It cannot be denied 
that her influence is felt in the ca^e of living animals such as 
crabs and crayfish, which grow fat or lean with the waxing and 
warning of the moon, but it is impossible that the septa of the 
bamboo should undergo a similar change. All that can be 
said is that the common people give currency to extravagant 
absurdities. 

THE ROOT. 

According to the Chu-pu Siang-Iu (It dt £&) * bamboos 
have two sorts of roots. Firstly, those which spread send out 
underground stems the first year, from which the shoots and 
upright' stems are developed the following year. Secondly, 
the ccespitose kinds, without waiting to send out roots, put forth 
shoots every year w*hich form culms, but in their case the branches 
and leaves are not developed till the following season. The for- 
mer class are those that have a creeping root-stock, from the 
nodes of which spring the shoots. To this belong the madale , 1 
hachiku , 2 mdsbdake , 3 medake , 4 kanzan-chiku , 5 Hako\\e~dake i 6 
nezasa , 7 goma-dake , 8 han-chiku , 9 Hotei-chiku , 10 suzu-dake , 1 1 
Jmmazasa , 1 2 and Buncjo-zasa . 1 3 If the rhizome of any of 

i Phyllostachys Quilioi, 2 p. Henonis, 3 p mitiSj 4 Arundinaria 
japomca, 0 A. Hmdsii, * Bambusa Laydekeri, 7 [not identified] a P ni^ra, 
9 B. marmorea, 10 P. aurea, 11 B. Senanensis. u B. palmata.* ** P. 
mscifolia. F. M. 

* A Chinese work on bamboos. 
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these kinds be transplanted when the shoots are just springing, 
they will invariably do well- The ca^spitose kinds are such as 
shoot up either fiom the top of the root of the parent plant, or 
from its end, or Irom a knot on the stem, such as the iaizati- 
cJiil u , 1 H'n ai-cJnku kako chiku, 3 <5 Ju ikoian - ch ih u 4 , and Kana - 
yam a dake. Some of the me-dike* .sorts likewise belong to this 
class, which can easily be propagated by transplanting three 
or four old or new stems of the parent. 

Even in the case of the mi s>\ ma-dake ha-chiku > w r hich 
produce a large stem, the shoot comes originally from a very 
small knot on the root-stock, suddenly developing in size when 
it has attained a growth of about an inch. In mo-q cases, while 
yet underground, from six to a dozen of the knots will throw 
out thick bundles of fibre-like roots, the knots being quite close 
together, and these fibre-like roots being produced in gieat num- 
ber. Those which are grown in poor soil, or which though 
having onh creeping root-stocks, send up comparatuelv slender 
stems, generally have six underground knots. The me -dake 
and the caespitose species have from three to nine subterranean 
knots, the rest being above ground. It the depth of soil is so 
little as not to allow of these fibre-like roots grow ing naturally, 
they sometimes develop above the surface. For plantations 
of such species, it is best to lay down more soil. 

The development of the bamboo is said to be on the 
ternary system. The stem attains maturity in three wears, and 
attains old age in six. After thirty or sixty years as the case 

1 IUmbu^a vulgaris, * Bambusa nan a (M.) disticha (F. M.), 
3 [not identified] 4 Arundinaria metallica. According to Mr. Freeman - 

Mitford this and the next name are synonyms for one species. 5 Arun- 
dinaria japonic*!. 
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may be it flowers and produces seed. The number of the 
knots is abo divisible by three. The shortest underground 
roots have three or six knots, the deeper ones nine or twelve. 
The whole number of knots in the longest steins is sixty, sixty 
three, or sixty six. Xo matter what the height may be, in nearly 
all ca^es the knoU will be numbered by three>. 

THE LEAF. 

In Chinese medicine the leaf of the bamboo has been u.sed 
a?* a lotion for the eye. We are not aware whether this practice is 
observed any longer, but it F quite posable that the \irtues of the 
leaf may come to be utilized more and more. In growing 
ginger and mh ga (Amomum mioga) if bamboo lea\es are used 
as a covering to protect the root from the direct ra\s of the sun, 
the colour will be a brighter red, and a better price will be ob- 
tained. If the branches are piled up after the bamboos have 
been cut and the leaves allowed to fall off and then collected, 
they will make an excellent manure not onlv for spreading 
about the plantation, but al>o for application to rice fields and 
arable land in general. 

j\I A DAK E (Pfiyllosiarhys Quilioi F. M. ) 

Another name of this species is niga-dakc (the old 
name is kaivi-dxkc hi it or ko-karca-dakc*). The Chinese name 
is (i.e. mga-take 01 bitter bamboo). It is also vulgarly 
known a * gara or kara-iake . The Japanese Encyclopaedia ex- 
plains ma-dake to mean vicL-kciivd-dukc t i.e. truc-shcath-bamboo, 
w hich in Japan has been understood as kaica-dake i.e. river- 

* This is denied by the author of the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, a most pains- 
taking work on bamboos. Unfortunately it has never been \ rinted. 
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bamboo. It adds that the shoot has a sheath variegated with 
purple, and its flavour is bitter ; the stem is green, the inter- 
nodes comparatively long. The largest are as much as 1 foot 
6 sun in circumference, sixty or seventy feet in height. One 
variety of this bamboo grown in poor soil is no moie than three 
to four sun in girth, and t\vent\ feet in height. It* nodes are 
large and the longitudinal gruo\es deep. It is used for fenc- 
ing or blinds, for stands (called ?nogan) on which dyers spread 
cloth for bleaching. Thus far the Encyclopaedia. 

The name gara-take is perhaps a corruption of this 
word mogan, and the transcription It {kara-il \ike) is probably 
an error based on this assumption. 

From the Kei-yen chku Fu (#. IS It If) and other books it 
would appear to be uncertain whether the madahc is indi- 
genous to this country, or was introduced from China at an early 
period. It is the most useful of all the bamboos grown in 
Japan. The size varies according to the quality of the soil in 
w hich it is grown. The internodes of the smallest examples 
are from four to ii\e inches in length, those of the largest 
specimens from a foot and a half to two feet. The number of 
knots from the root to the tip of the stem is sixty, sixty-three 
and even sixty-six in the longest examples. 

EXTRACT FROM TIIE KEIYEX CHIKUFU 
MADAKE. 

'this bamboo does not attain any great size near Tokio, but at Ome, 
Xerima mura, and near Matsudo in Shimosait grows to a height of thirty or 
forty feet with a girth of over a foot. For two or three feet above the 
ground the nodes are close together, just as with the hachiku (Phyllostachys 
Iienonis), but above that they are further apart than in that species. The 
shorter internodes are from four to five sun in length, the longest from a 
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foot to a toot and five or six sun, The formation of the nodes is the same 
on both stem and branches, but while the upper ones are prominent the 
lower ones are very inconspicuous. Unlike those of the hachiku , the stem 
nodes are prominent, those of the branches not so well marked. Culms over 
ten feet in height do not begin to branch before the 17th cr iSth node from 
the ground, smaller one- from the Sth or 9th, or in the case of very small 
and slender stems the branching may begin from the fourth or fifth. 

Sometimes the branch U solitary, followed by pairs at the succeeding 
knots, sometimes there are pairs from the beginning, without any solitary 
ones. It differs from the hachiKu , however, in bearing at several of the 
lower noJes a small yellowish bud about one-tenth of a sun in dia- 
meter. When the old "terns of previous years begin to put forth their new 
leaves, this yellow bud swells into a small green sprout, andd evelops into 
a new branch in addition to the old one. The branch produced in this way 
is generally ? fitary. The consequence of these yellow buds is that though 
the nodes nearer to the ground lie without branches or leave", the stem is 
grooved all the s unc, differing totally in this from the ha chi ku, the stem of 
which i\ perfectly round at that point. The presence of a white dust on the 
stem below each node is alike in both of these bamboo*-. The leaves grow 
in threes, fours, fives or sevens, and are larger than those of the hackiku. 
At the base of each leaf are found hairs tw o or three tenths of a sun in 
length, and of a yellowish brown colour, som.what liner than those inserted 
close to the tip of the sheath. When in the course of time the culm be- 
comes ripe, the branches and twigs, which about the fourth month should 
send forth new leaves, assume a pendulous position, and seen from a distance 
resemble the seeding of the dwarf bamboo ( sasa), The pipe of the madake 
is thicker than that of the hachiku , and is of firmer texture. This species 
was always preferred for the constiuction of bows. The sprout comes up 
a month later than that of the hachiku (say in June), and the sheath is 
marked with purple blotches. 


The growth of the madake in very rapid. A shoot in my own garden 
that was 4 ft. 9 in. high on May 13 had attained 7 ft. 5 in. on the 17th, the 
growth on successive days in the interval being 10 in., 5] in., S in., and 8J 
in. respectively. [Trans.] 


SUITABLE SOIL. 


The best soil for planting the madake is one composed of 
rich loam, sandy clay and sand mixed. The smoothness and 
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hardness of the cuticle are produced bv silica. Chemist* tell us 
that the ash of the bamboo is rich in silica. Hence a deep 
loamy soil mixed with sand and gravel is to be preferred. 
Damp soil and hard stony ground are bad. Thi> bamboo may 
be grown by the side of streams, on high land, open plains, 
slopes or steep hills, but it b best to plant it in a warm situation 
with a wood or hill to the south west to serve as a natural 
screen from the wind. 


MANURE. 

The dead bodies of dogs, sheep, cat>, rats and other 
animals, the skins, bones and hoofs of cattle and horses are 
the best for this purpose. Decayed rice and wheat plants, rice 
and barley bran, and other vegetable matter, ashes, the contents 
of the dust-bin, rotten compost, stable litter, the dung and 
mine of men and horses, and lime where the soil is not sandy, 
may all be used. Seaweed, fish-washings and kitchen salt do 
not suit the bamboo. It is stated that the whole plantation 
will die off if the washings of ara/nc 1 or buckwheat husks 
are applied. 


TRANSPLANTING. 

For this purpose a spot must be selected presenting no 
obstacles to the bamboos spreading freely in every direction. 
It is advisable to choose from two to five healthy stems of from 
tw'o to three years old with one or two of this year's growth, care 


* A seaweed, Ecklonia bicyclis. 
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being taken to avoid injuring the creeping root-stock which is 
transplanted along- with the canes. The 13th day of the 5th 
moon according to the lunar calendar, which is called the 
drunken clay of the bamboo or the bamboo’s day of bewil- 
derment 1 2 3 , is said to be a good moment, but any time before the 
appearance of shoots abo\e ground, and excepting mid-summer 
and mid-winter, will do. The rainy season any rainy day, 

in fact, or before lain is especially suitable. A temperature of 
more than 45° Fahr. or 7'- Celsius is considered e\ cry where 
desirable. A hole three feet- square should be dug, at the bot- 
tom of which bran, paddy husks, wood ashes, deca}ed lea\es, 
stable manure, rotten compost, human manure or horse drop- 
pings that have been kept for some tune, should be laid to the 
depth of a foot. On the top of this line earth should be laid 
to a depth of live or six sun. This process of laying clown 
alternately manuie and line earth having been repeated three or 
four times, the bamboo may be planted, and cocered in with 
manure and fine earth on the top, to a height of the or six sun 
above the Ie\ el of the ground, and after wateiing, the earth 
should be piessed down with the spade. Care must be taken 
to suppoit the clump with poles, so that it is not blown over 
by the wind. To secure the plantation spreading rapidlv, not 
more than thirty clumps should be planted in one Lar' of 
ground, and during the winter they must be frequentlv man* 


1 So-moku Sh .-fu, vol. III. f. 26 v. [Tran?.] 

2 ‘Foot’mean? the Japanese shxku = 11.9 in. and sun a tenth of that 
measure. So throughout this translation [Tran?.] 

3 Tan =a quarter of an acre, or moie exactly 0.24507. [Trans.] 
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ured. If the transplantation has been properly carried out, in 
four or five years a dense thicket will thus be formed. 

If it is not possible to plant a large number, they should 
be set in the northwest corner, as the plant has a habit of 
travelling from northwest to southeast and so gradually spread- 
ing in all directions. The Ju-nan Pu-shih (\k IK H ih) says 
that it is characteristic of the bamboo to mo\e towards the 
southwest, but experience has shown that if there is no impedi- 
ment on the eastern side it usually tra\els in a south easterly 
direction. 

The Pi-ch’uan Ilwa-ching (f£ fS 7 E £#) has the following 
observations : — 

The methods of planting tlte bamboo may be exhausted 
in four words : scattered, close, shallow and deep. 1 ‘‘Scatter- 
ed ” means a clump in a space three or four feet square, so 
that the soil may be unoccupied by anything else and facilitate 
the root-stock s spreading. “Close’’ means having a large 
bole, each clump consisting of three or f >ur stems, so as to 
allow of the roots closely supporting each oilier. “Shallow'” 
means that it shall not be planted deep in the earth, and 
“ deep ” that even if the hole be shallow, liver mud be piled 
up thicklv about the root. 

Sato Shinyen remarks that if one man plants one clump, 
in ten years it will result in a luxuriant group. If vou 
transplant a large clump such as ten men will be required to 
transport, the same result will be attained in one year. The 
important point in transplanting is to take care that the roots 


1 Yol. IV, f. 2. 
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are not injured in digging up the parent bamboo. The creep- 
ing root-stock must not be broken or damaged, and as much of 
the soil which adheres to the roots must be taken as possible. 
Regard must be had to the aspect of the plant in its original 
home, i.e. whether it faced noith or Mjuth, so that this may 
not be changed in transplanting it The ihi/oine must point 
to the southeast. It is best to transplant befoic* rain, <>r dining 
a gentle shower, and if drought follows on transplantation, the 
root must be watered eveiv evening until lain falls again. The 
method of transporting bamboos tor planting at a distance is to 
dig o\er the plantation in October or X>>\einber, and carefully 
select a rhizome having a bud at each knot, and with a shaip 
knife cut it off from the io»»t, bedaubing the place where it 
is amputated with woodashes or eaith, wrap or roll it in straw 
to protect it from damage, and put it in a cask or box full of 
dry earth. It must be so packed as to a\oid contact with sea- 
air or damp, before despatching it to a distance. On its 
arrival a high and dry spot must be selected, and a deep hole 
dug, laying manure at the bottom and over it good soil. 
Then plant your rhizome, covering it up thicklv with fine 
earth, and the following year it will put foith its shoots and 
develop into a clump. This has been\erified by experiment. 
Care must be taken, because the buds at the nodes of the 
rhizome are delicate, and if exposed to damp are apt to 
decay. 


PROTECTION. 


If a bamboo plantation is properly managed, it becomes, 
like a timber plantation, an inexhaustible source of income. 
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In a warm locality care must be taken not to cut too many 
stems, and to select the older canes. If this rule is strictly 
observed the canes multiply and grow close together. But 
many plantations show signs of neglect in cutting out the old 
stems, and so letting the plants either, and also of excessive 
thinning, ’which again weakens the plantation. The plantation 
must be neither too thick nor too sparse. If too many stems 
are cut out and the spaces left are large, the suns ravs 
penetrate, the steins turn yellow, the pipe becomes thin, the 
knots become enlarged, the ground gets dry, and the fertilizing 
principle e\ ap orates, so that the good canes gradually decrease 
in number, and the plantation finally becomes thin and 
impoverished. It is therefore not advisable to leave in stems 
of more than four years of age, but the plantation should always 
be left so dense, as to secure that even in broad daylight it 
shall be pervaded by semi-obscurity. The sun’s rays should 
not penetrate, otherwise the soil will not remain constantly 
moist. The fallen leaves and rubbish decay and rot naturally, 
producing a constant supply of manure, and the canes pre- 
serve a deep green colour. In this way the plantation gradual- 
ly produces a good class of canes both stout and tall, and pre- 
sents a handsome appearance. It is possible also to preserve 
a bamboo plantation in a cold locality by a method known as 
yahit-maki. Even in localities sometimes visited by a heavy 
fall of snow, this will keep them from being broken or killed. 
The proceeding is as follows. About October the plantation 
is divided into areas of some sixteen square yards, having 
regard to the relative density of the canes, which are then 
bound together with straw ropes, beginning at a height of four 
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or five feet above the ground, and continuing to the very top, 
into a conical form. There is then no danger of their being 
bent or broken by gales of wind or heavy falls of snow. Of 
course much depends on the skill with which this is done. 
Ten clumsy hands may set to work binding, and yet the end 
be that as soon as the wind or snow comes the whole thing 
falls over, and more harm than good is brought about, while 
a single man who knows what he is doing can perform the 
w'ork efficiently without help. A ladder may be used in bind- 
ing the lower portion, but as the work proceeds, the foot 
should be rested on the rope already coiled round, and so the 
binding be carried to the top. When this is done neither 
snow* nor wind can ever upset it. As soon as the snow melts 
in the following spring, a sickle is applied to the rope at the 
top and the successive bands cut upwards, so that they fall off 
of themselves, and the canes arc liberated, presenting the same 
appearance of verdure as before. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CULTURE. 

Some bamboos have creeping root-stocks, others have 
not. Such as are provided with long root-stocks, like the 
inadake , are commonly called uivaiic (over-rooters), having 
a constant tendency to creep above ground, and in 
autumn to produce sprouts from the end of the stock. 
These sprouts are know n as yoh)~dah\ and some cut them 
for the table, but it is considered better for the plantation, 
when these sprouts appear, to dig them up and bury them, 
as they are, deep in the ground. If in an old plantation it is 
observed that the root-stocks frequently creep above ground. 
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the old roots should from time to time be dug up and got rid of ; 
then, after manure has been thrown in, the whole surface should 
be spread with five or six inches of rich soil. If this is done 
for three or four years, the plantation will be entirely renovated, 
and will produce good stems. For bamboos a deep soil in 
which there is a mixture of gravel is considered good, and the 
soil must be loose, so that the rhizome or root-stock can 
creep and spread at its ease. The old stumps should therefore 
be dug away and the soil made as loose as possible, plenty of 
fertilizers being put in during the winter, and any dead carcas- 
ses of animals that happen to be at hand may be buried here 
and there about the plantation. It is often stated in books 
that the bamboo {lowers at the age of sixty years, seeds, then 
withers and changes its roots. The Forest Flora of Central 
India '* says that the bamboo flowers after thirty years, and that 
this is recorded to have happened in 1S02, 1832, and 1862. 
People now say that the flowering and fruiting of the bamboo 
is a presage of bad harvests. It is very unreasonable, however, 
to conclude that this is necessarily followed by the death of the 
plant. Thirty-four or thirty-five years ago the bamboos in my 
garden and in neighbouring plantations flowered and seeded. 
The following year the large culms withered, but the smaller 
ones continued to live. On digging over the plantation it was 
found that old stumps and old rhizomes were matted together. 
These were removed and human manure, rotten compost, 
ashes and bran, buried plentifully. Good culms began to shoot 
up, and in six or seven years after the seeding took place the 
plantation was quite green again, with large stems in plenty. 
Therefore, in spite of the statement that flowering and seeding 
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take place every sixty or thirty yeais, followed by the death of 
plant, it may only be that owing to the plantation having been 
neglected, it becomes thick and full, so that the nourishment 
is drawn out c f the soil, and the old roots becoming matted 
together, degeneration takes place, and on degeneration reach- 
ing its acme and tending to the withering of the plant, flowering 
and seeding follow' (bamboo seed will be described later on 
under the heading of Suzu-dahe). Consequently in managing 
the bamboo so as to obtain a good plantation, the main thing 
to aim at is that the rhizomes or root-stocks shall be stout and 
strong. In the case of species provided with creeping root- 
stocks, if the latter are strong and healthy, well-sized spiouts 
will be sent up, and the culms will be vigorous and large. It 
is supposed that if cryptomerias and evergreen oaks {Kashi, 
Quercus acuta) are planted here and there to protect the bam- 
boos, the danger of breakage from snow wall be avoided, but 
experts deny this. Xot only do the tops of the culms 
suffer injury from the branches of the trees during gales of wind, 
but the sprouts and young culms get broken. The stems 
being prevented by the branches of thes>e ‘protecting 7 trees 
from yielding to a w eight of snow' are often broken and split. 
Besides this, the shade of trees is not favourable to the growth 
of the sprouts. 


CUTTING. 

The rule in cutting is to take four and leave three out of 
seven. Culms should be left three whole years, and be cut in' 
the fourth. The stem by that time has grown tough and 
strong. After the sixth year the cuticle becomes yellowish and 
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the stem is old, so it is better to cut them in the fourth 
year. 

The best time for cutting is from the 8th to the ioth moon. 
The saying is that bamboos cut on dark nights in the eighth 
moon (after the 20th day of the 8th moon of the lunar calendar) 
are exempt from insect-pests and last longer than others. The 
best therefore are considered to be those cut after the first 
frosts, that is from the tenth moon onwards to the first 
moon of the new-year. 

To preserve bamboo canes against insect pests, the septa 
should be pierced, or broken, and the canes soaked in a solution 
of sulphate of iron or in lime-water, or merely sprinkled with 
the solution. If this be done the canes will last long and there 
will be no risk of insect-pests or decay. 

There are seasons also when bamboos should not be cut, 
namely from the 88th day after the beginning of spring, 
(Feb. 2 or 3) i.e. May 6 or 7 until August 6 or 7. 
Bamboos cut during this interval are brittle and weak, much 
worm-eaten and of very little use. The Japanese Encyclopaedia 
says “Autumn is the best period for cutting bamboos, and 
“winter comes next. Those cut in spring and summer are 
“ weak and much infested by insects. The common saying is 
“ wood ” in the 6th, bamboo in the “ Sth,” that is the 6th 
“month for cutting trees, the 8th for bamboos.” If the smaller 
ones are cut first and the large left, the plantation will gradual- 
ly become luxuriant, and yield more and more fine and large 
stems. An axe or hatchet is better for the purpose than a saw, 
the stumps being split up with a hatchet so as to facilitate their 
rotting away. If this is not done the old roots will become 
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matted together underground, and hinder the spreading of the 
jhizomes, so that there is a risk of their not producing good 
shoots, and of the plantation becoming thin and bare. 

BAMBOO STEMS OR POLES. 

The uses of the cane^ are manifold. In Japan they are 
employed in place of copper or iron pipes, and, either suspend- 
ed on supports or buried underground, are used for the trans- 
mission of water. These are called hake- hi or take-doi. Large 
ones are made into rafts for use in sowing swampy rice-fields 
and planting the rushes of which matting is made. On the 
coast of Fuhkien in China the cormorant-fishers catch fish 
from such rafts. A dozen large bamboos are placed side by 
side, and fastened together with wistaria tendrils, and a rudder 
being placed at one end, the raft can be moved in any direction 
at will. They serve also for rain-gutters at the eaves of build- 
ings, for making fences, shingles for roofing, posts, rafters, 
floors, flag-poles, sticks and supports for all sorts of plants and 
trees, and for trellises, for baskets of all sizes, rungs of pails 
and for military and many other purposes too numerous to 
mention. 
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MOSO CHIKU. 

(Phyllostachys mitis, sive edulis). 

Moso is ordinarily written IS Another name for it is 
Wase-dake x . The Chinese call it ft M It (Chiang-nan chuh), 
and give it various synonyms . 2 The internodes of the mo so 
are short, the stem is of soft texture and the pipe-walls thick. 
The leaves are small, short and thin. Its new stems bear fine 
hairs. While still growing the stem is of a pale green colour, 
but later on turns yellow. It is a native of China, and was 
brought to Kagoshima in Japan from Loochoo, where it was 

1 Probably meaning ‘early bamboo’; its shoots seem to break 
through the earth earlier than those of any other species. [Trans.) 

2 MMYiy JgfiHSIt* JSSHt- From the Keiyen Chik^-Fu we find 

that this bamboo is named after Meng Tsung (Japanese Musd) one of the 
24 paragons of filial piety. His mother having fallen sick, craved for soup 
made from the young shoots of the bamboo. It was in the depth of 
winter, when such things are not to be had. Meng Tsung betook himself 
to a bamboo plantation, and wept so plentifully that the ground was 
softened and an abundance of young shoots sprang up. (W. Anderson, 
Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Paintings in the British museum, p. 
173 .) 

The same work gives a more detailed description than the text. “ The 
inoso-chikti attains a height of over twenty feet and a girth of 8 to 9 sun, the 
internodes being shorter than those of the ha-chihu. The upper edge of the 
node is much less prominent than the lower, in fact may almost be said to 
be non-existent. Most bamboos are of uniform diameter up to the middle 
of the stem, but in the mdsd the internodes gradually taper off to the top 
of the culm. The first six or seven internodes above the root are somewhat 
contracted. Each node is powdered underneath with white, as in the case 
of the ha-chikti. The taller culms do not branch before the 17th or 18th 
node is reached, smaller ones begin lower down. Sometimes the first 
branch is solitary, followed by pairs, or again the first node bears a pair, 
then the next a solitary branch, and later on pairs again. The leaves are 
like those of the ha-chiku , but more numerous, borne in threes or twos on 
the branchlets. While the nodes of the stem are more or less fiat, those of 
the branches are very prominent/’ 
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of recent introduction, 1 48 years ago (in A. D. 173 8). * * ** 
It is now found in all parts of Japan except the north of the 
main island and the Hokkaido (Yesso). It is much admired 
by foreigners fbr the largeness of its stem and the excellence of 
its sprouts. The introduction of this species was an act 
worthy of all praise. 2 


SUITABLE SOIL. 

The Jlfosi> flourishes by preference in a warm climate and 
a light soil. Specimens giown in Hiuga, Osumi and Satsuma, 
attain a great size, the circumference of the stem sometimes 
exceeding three feet. In the neighbourhood of Tokio, where 
the production of the sprouts is the principal aim sought after, 
and the cultivation of this species is carried to a high pitch of 
excellence, very fine sprouts are obtained. The most suitable 
soil is arable land deep in loam that has> been long under 
cultivation, but it dislikes damp or stony soil. 


1 The asterisks mark the place of an inscription said to exist at 
Kagoshima in a garden of the former princes of Satsuma, giving the facts 
of its introduction and gradual diffusion throughout Japan. 

2 The sheath of the Phyllostachys mitis has a tougli texture and is of 
a light brown colour marked with dark blotches ; it is thickly covered with 
short fine bristles. The pseudophyll is broad at the base, slowly tapering 
to a point. The ligule spreads right and left of the pseudophyll, and is 
fringed throughout with hairs, straight where they lie between the pseudo- 
phyll and the stem, but much curled on the right and left sides where they 
are free to develop. As is the case with others of the genus Phyllostachys, 
the sheaths begin to fall off at a very early period of growth of the stem. 

The size of the cane varies greatly in Japan. In the province of 
Satsuma it is said to sometimes attain a diameter of over a foot. At Tokio 
the largest stem I have seen measured 1 ft. 5 J inches in circumference 
about 4 ft. from the ground [Trans.], 
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MANURE. 

When the main object is the production of sprouts, after 
they have been dug up, the holes should not be filled up, but 
a fertilizer previously composed of a mixture of two loads of 
human manure, one of horse droppings and one of rotten straw 
should be thrown in together with decayed leaves, and then 
covered up to promote the development of the root-stock. 
When autumn and winter arrive, the carcasses of animals and 
the drainings of rotten compost will be found to produce an 
excellent effect. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

For this purpose holes two feet deep should be dug, and 
horse droppings, lotten compost, fallen leaves and vegetable 
mould thrown in, and sprinkled with old human manure, then 
covered with fine earth, on which the clumps should be set, 
and then the roots buried in fine earth. The head of the stem 
should be cut off in a slanting diiection 8 or 9 feet above the 
ground, and supported on both sides by poles of wood or 
bamboo, the eaith round the toots being brought together with 
a hoe, and pressed down lightly. The right time is from the 
middle of June to about the end of October, and the very best 
is during the rainy season. 

PROTECTION. 

When the object is to obtain sprouts the system will 
naturally differ in some points from that pursued with respect 
to the J la-dake (Phyllost ;chys Quilioi). 

Firstly, the soil is to be kept loose, and therefore neither 
man nor beast must be admitted into the plantation. 
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Secondly, cut grass, straw, rough matting and such things 
should be spread on the surface to protect the soil from drying, 
anti it is considered very desirable to have piles of rotten com- 
post here and there on the ground. 

Thirdly, precautions must be taken against cold. If the 
plantation is exposed in winter to the violence of the north 
wind, it should be fenced round with straw or grass. To 
ensure the root-stock being strong and large, so that it may 
produce abundance of sprouts, when the young shoot has 
grown enough for the sheaths to have fallen off rati er more 
than half way up the culm, while they still adhere to its top, it 
should be shaken about with a pole, till the branches break off 
at a suitable length. All cultivators whose aim is to piocure 
sprouts employ this method. The number of patent clumps 
to be preserved per tan* should be from sixty to seventy, two 
or three culms in a clump ; that is to say, 150 bamboos is the 
right number to keep. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CULTURE 

The J Io>o in the w arm localities of the south and w’est 
of Japan does not require manuring and digging round in order 
to obtain large and fine sprouts and canes, but in the north- 
eastern portion of the country it stands in special need of 
fertilizers, as it is only by the attention paid by man to the 
application of manure that big stems and sprouts can be 
secured. 

In the first place the plantation must be dug over so as to 
loosen the soil, manure be liberally applied, and the creeping 


Quarter acre. 
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root-stock be buried. When the sprouts have been dug up 
between March and May, the holes left should be filled with 
stable-manure, wood-ashes, bran, rice-husks, oil-cake, dead 
leaves and rotten compost. The creeping root-stock will 
spread from six to twelve feet between August and October, 
and great care must be taken not to injure it in digging up the 
sprouts. Where it makes its appearance above ground, it must 
be buried a couple of feet below the surface, and covered up 
with earth after being thoroughly dressed with manure, human 
or stable, and rotten compost. The root-stock should be 
allowed to extend freely and be covered up with fine earth, 
gently pressed down with the spade. If plenty of fertilizers 
are used, the soil thoroughly dug over and the root-stock 
covered up deeply, fine sprouts will be uninterruptedly 
produced the following yea?. Another method is the follow- 
ing : When the small buds make their appearance on the 
root-stock (about the 8th moon) the soil should be dug over to 
a depth of two feet and man uie thrown in. Posts should then 
be driven in close together, so as to block the advance of the 
creeping root-stock, and force it to twist round. Then it should 
be covered with earth and manured with human or horse 
droppings. Next years sprouts will be sent up in abundance 
from the bends of the root-stock. This method will be found 
useful where the plantation is limited in size. 

CUTTING. 

Cutting is managed in the same manner as in the case of 
the Madahe, but the proper time is between the later autumn 
and the early winter. The stems cut at any other time are 
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liable to the ravages of insects and become useless. Larger 
mdsu are converted into pails and brasiers, flower- vases, tea- 
trays, tobacco-trays. Even one-handed pails (sarubd-oke) and 
washing-basins made of this species have been seen. 

SPROUTS. 

If the sprouts are dug up before they make their ap- 
pearance above-ground, they are tender and especially well- 
flavoured. Of all the bamboos the mom is regarded as bv far the 
best for the table on account of its size and general excellence. 
During the spring and summer it is highly esteemed as a 
vegetable delicacy. Since some years attempts have been 
made to acclimatize it in France, but doubtless owing to 
unsuitability of climate and soil, it has not yet been reported to 
have succeeded. At the same time, though sprouts will begot 
from the mdso five years after transplantation, ten must elapse 
before the plantation becomes fairly well-established. After 
ten years a tan * will yield 2200 catties of sprouts annually. 
Both the French and Germans in particular highly esteem our 
mdso sprouts for the delicacy of their flavour. One German 
has declared that it is surpassed by no other vegetable. In 
consequence of the high estimation in which it is held by both 
ourselves and foreigners, great progress has been attained in 
the art of preserving the sprout, and it has come to be an 
article of commerce both tinned and potted. 

HACHIKU. (Phyllostachys Henonis) 

Other synonyms for this species are d-dake , kara-dake , azca- 
iake. Chinese names for it are it, zjclt , The leaves of 
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the ha-chiku 1 are shorter and narrower than those of the ma- 
dake (Phyllostachys Quilioi), the branches being more subdivid- 
ed. The height of the culm is fiom 30 to 40 feet, and its girth 
seven or eight sun. 2 Infrequently it attains a height of fifty and 
a girth of two feet. The suifaee is of a pale green, powdered 
with white. Compared with the ma-dake, its nodes are Hatter 
and the internodes more contracted. The sheath is of a pale 
brown, with a few blotches. 3 It is now' grown all over the 
countiy. In respect of suitability of soil, 4 transplantation, 
manure, protection and cultivation the same remarks will serve 
as for the ma-dake. The uses to which the culms are put are the 
same as in the case of that bamboo. For the manufacture of 
bamboo ware and various utensils it is more valued. The kind 
used in the manufacture of Suruga ware is exclusively ha-chiku , 

1 The Keiycn Chiku-fu quotes a dictionary to the effect that hachikit 
is a contraction of haktt-chiku, white bamboo. n rans.] 

2 i.e. 84 to 9 4 inches. But I have measured one in the garden of the 
Akasaka Palace that was ii^- inches in circumference, its height, estimated 
by the eye, being about 30 feet. [Trans.] 

3 The pseudophyll is wavy, like the blade of a malay kris, with a 
number of hairs about its juncture with the sheath [Trans.] 

4 l he Japanese Encyclopaedia says that ha-chiku = haku-ckikit , white 
bamboo, and that the sheath of the sprout is white, its taste slightly sweet 
the colour of the stem also white. The internodes shorter than those of the 
ma-dake. The girth of large specimens is from 4 to 5 sun , its height 20 to 
30 feet. The Yamato Honzd says that YS means ‘ not bitter bamboo.’ 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Eu gives the following account of this bamboo. 

Height from twenty to thirty feet, girth seven to eight sun . For the 
first foot or two from the ground the nodes are close together, being se- 
parated by only two to three sun. Above that they are w ider apart, say 
from six to nine sun. The upper nodes are somewhat prominent, the lower 
ones even flatter than the scar left by the sheath in falling oft, and when the 
latter are closely examined each node will be found to be accompanied by a 
row' of small knobs along the upper edge, about the size of a grain of millet. 
The^e are nothing else but undeveloped root’ets, which have been prevented 
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and those specimens are prefeired which are slenderer near the 
root and increase in size from the height of the eve upwards, 
the internodes being i foot 5 or 6 sun in length. The bamboos 
grown on the south side of Asabata-numa in Abe department in 
Suruga are alone employed. A smaller and more slender variety, 
kno\ui as gara-dake, is u^ed for walking-canes and umbrella 
handles. The sprouts are produced earlier than those of the 
ma-dakt\ namely in April or May. The sheath has fine lines 
forming purple maiking>, and bears fine hairs, blit no blotches 
of colour. 'Fhe sprout is -lightly sweet, and devoid of any bit- 
ter flavour. 

from growing by the fact of their being too far from the ground. Culm- 
above ten feet in height do not begin to branch until the fifteenth or even 
the eighteenth knot is passed. Those under that limit begin to branch as 
low down as the seventh or eighth knot. Sometimes the fir-t knot has 
two branches, the second bearing only one, while from the third upwards 
the branches will be in pairs, or conversely the fir-t knot bears one branch 
and all the rest two. But on the whole, pairs of branche- from the begin- 
ning are the rule and single branches the exception . Where they arc in pairs, 
the first left hand branch is thicker than the other, the next knot having the 
right the thicker branch, and so on alternately up to the tip. These pairs of 
branches divide, and these branchlet^ again in their turn, the ends of the twigs 
bearing the leaves, which are two to three swi in length and three- tenths of a 
sun in width. At the tip there are two opposite leaves, with three below them 
or five in all. Where only three or perhaps two are found, and those of small- 
er size than here stated, this mu<t be put down to the others having fallen off 
in the lapse of time, and is not characteristic of the species. The stem nodes 
of the ha-cJiikti are flatter than those of the ma-Joke^ but on the branches 
they are more prominent than in the case of that species. Where the branches 
grow* there is on either side a long and narrow groove in the stem from 
the node upwards, but where there are no branches there is no groove and 
the stem is perfectly round. The w hole surface is covered with a white 
dust, but especially near the lower nodes the stem is of a pure white, as if a 
strip of white paper one-tenth of a swi in width had been pasted on to it. 
The ha-chiku sends up its sprouts in the fourth month (about May), the 
sheaths of which are marked with purple line«, and bear fine hairs, but there 
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MEDAKE. (Arundinaria Japonica). 

Other synonyms are onago-dake , 1 nayo-dake , nayu-iake , 
Mikinva-dakey hikkan-chiku , 2 aki-tak c and also tiiga- 

take. According to the Yamato Ilonzo the sprouts are bitter, 
and far inferior to those of the kure-take. 4 But it must not be 
confounded with the ma-dahe . 5 A slender variety is known as 
shino-dake , shinu-dake or ho so -take. A longer and stouter 
variety goes by the name of taka-^hino or o-shino. 6 Its girth is 
three to four sun, and height six or eight yards. It grows 
straight, and the internodes are in some instances as much as 
two feet and more in length. The young stems are dusted 
w itli white. It has a persistent sheath. The leaves are thick 
and smooth. This species grows spontaneously in the hills and 
on open moors, and does well also on river-banks. It has a 
creeping root stock, which spreads freely. When planted on 
the west and north of a peasants cottage it grows thick and 
bushv, and forms an excellent shelter against the wind. This 
bamboo is an indispensable article in the household, being 

are no blotches of colour as with the ma-dake. At the end of the sheath 
there is a small pseudophyll, by the side of which grow fine curly hairs, 
like those of the maize plant, very short, very like the red hairs on the 
hind leg of a ciab. 

1 Also onna-tak*.^ pretty generally [Tian-.j 

2 i.e. pencil-stem-bamboo. [Tians.] 

3 According to the Yamato Honzo because of its sheath being very 
persistent. 

4 KtircAakc w ould seem to mean a variety of the ha -chi kit , at least so 
says the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu. [Trans.] 

5 Also written -Jg ft*, bitter bamboo. Of course no one who had both 
species before him would run any risk of confounding them. [Trans ] 

« The Chinese name of this kind is ^ ft*. 
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used for raising well-buckets, and for fences. For catching 
lairagi and mintkui (shell fish, Pinna japonica and Mya 
arenaria) the tallest specimens are selected, cut in late autumn 
and stored during the winter in a smoky place. In early 
spring they are bent over a fire and an iron hook affixed to the 
end. With the instrument thus formed the bottom of the sea 
is dredged, and thus the iairagi . , mintkui and other kinds of 
shell-fish are caught. Cut into lengths of six or seven feet it 
is plaited together to form a fish -stew, which floating in the sea 
serves to keep /cu\ suzuki, cray-fish and so forth alive. 

The me-dah. ; N found abundantly in the province^ of Bo- 
shiu, Kadzusa, Shimosa. Suruga, Idzu, Shimotsuke and Musa- 
shi. Next to these it is common in Saga mi and Hitachi. A 
spotted \ariety is found in the district of Vatsushiro, province of 
Higo. It bears the c >ld better than the ma-dake 01 ha-chiku , is 
very easy to cultivate, grows in soil half earth and half stone, and 
flourishes in situations exposed to the violence of the waves of the 
seashore. Plants growing on hillsides or river embankments 
expose their root-s locks, and they hang in the water without suf- 
fering any loss of strength or luxuriance. These qualities render 
it of great use in the construction of kase (groins) as a protection 
against floods. By this word is meant obstructing the flow of 
a side current by planting bamboos on the banks of a large 
river, or at the water-line of a dike where it is feared that the 
water may break through. Then when they begin to grow 
thick and close, the inner face is stopped up with straw, 
vegetation, or the bark of trees, or again it is filled up with 
earth and stones. Such ka^e are absolutely necessary as a 
protection against floods and inundations. 
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The sprout of the me-dake is very bitter, and it is too hard 
to eat. The smaller canes are one to two sun in girth, and from 
six to seven feet high. They are used by the common people 
plaited together as ceilings, also for the frame-work of mud- 
walls of houses, for the frames of round fans (ucki-ica), for all 
sorts of baskets, the ribs of umbrellas and many other 
purposes. 

RASETSC-CHIKU. (Spiral -noded Bamboo). 

This is a sport from the me-dake, and is found on a pro- 
perty called Ichinotsubo, belonging to one Ichinotsubo 
Gonycmon, at the village of Nagasato, district of Kuri, province 
of Satsuma. For a distance of three feet six or seven sun it is 
twisted into a spiral, and then puts forth a straight stem. 
From the terminal node spring several branches, and it is 
altogether a curiosity. Every year four, five or six stems take 
this spiral shape, of which two or three wither. Being merely 
a sport, this bamboo serves no useful purpose, but it is interest- 
ing from the point of view of botanical science and natural 
history. 

JIN- DA I- CH IK U. 

This is the same species as the me-dake , and is found on 
Kamigatake about three ri from the village of Fukuoka, 
district of Takashima, province of Omi. It is a natural 
growth and has never been cut, for which reason it is called 
Antediluvian Bamboo. 1 At the same time no one has ever seen 
a withered cane of it. Being hard and tough, it has now 
come to be us£d for the handles of writing-brushes, and seems 


i Lit. Age-of-the-gods Bamboo, 
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destined to become an article of commerce. Its appearance is 
somewhat unusual, and its tough and hard quality is likely to 
render it useful for various purposes. 

YADAKE (Phyllostachys Bambusoides. ) 1 

Also called Yi no take . Its nodes are flattish, the inter- 
nodes over two feet in length. Formerly this bamboo wa^ 
obtained in quantities from Ya-no-shima in Bitchiu, but at 
present it has spread to all parts of the country. This bamboo 
is employed for arrow making, by paring, heating and 
straightening it. The best are grown in the province of 
Hitachi, and those from Kadzusa and Shimosa take the next 
rank. No other ya-dake are suitable for arrow-making. It is 
also used for planting hedges, it is cut and made into low 
fences in gardens, and is also used in making baskets of various 
sorts, and tea sieves, besides being turned to account in 
many other ways. 2 

1 Chinese names for it are ffft, Jgfr, tl'Ji, 2r-35- 

2 According to the A 'si-yen CZiiku-Fit “ the stouter stems of this bam- 
boo are ‘thicker than a middle finger,’ the smaller thinner than a little 
finger, and attain a height of fiorn 8 to over io feet. The nodes are even 
flatter than those of the medakc , the internodes varjing from 8 or 9 sun to 
a foot. The branches are always solitary, never in pair*, though some- 
times they will be found in twos and threes near the tip of the culm, but 
in this the plant is very different from the medakc with its branches in 
threes and fnes from the beginning. The leaves are as much as a foot in 
length, and a sun or more in width, and are borne in fours, fives, sevens or 
eights, those at the tip of the twig being opposite, but the rest alternate. 
As in the case of the medakc , the sheaths of the new culms are persistent 
during the first year, but fall off afterwards ” 

This notion of opposite leaves is not strictly accurate. In all cases the 
leaves are alternate, though at the tip of the branch the distance is so much 
reduced that the leaves seem to spring almost from the same spot. The 
sheaths of the yadake are of -a bright green coloured with a pale purple 
edging, and are covered with innumerable fine white bristles, except where 
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HAKONE-DAKE (Bambusa Laydekeri F. M.) 

This also is a species of medake , 1 and grows wild in 
abundance in the Hakone mountains in the district of 
Ashigara, province of Sagami. It sends up its sprouts in July, 
and by August or September they have attained a height of 
some nine feet. From this fact the medake 2 gets the name of 
Aki-iake (autumn bamboo). The whole culm is at first com- 
pletely enveloped in its sheaths, only two or three branchlets 
and leaves being \isible at the top of the stem. In April of 
the following year, when the warm weather comes on, it loses 
the sheaths, and puts forth branches and leaves. The larger 
specimens have a girth of three inches, and a height of not 
more than ten feet. 3 The internodes do not much exceed a 
foot in length. Late autumn is considered the best season for 
cutting. By the people of that region it is used for fuel, and on 
account of its not burning fiercely it is converted into torches 


overlapped by the upper part of the inferior sheath. The pseudophyll is 
long and slender, seldom however exceeding i ^in. in length. Along the 
middle of the stem the sheath generally reaches up and covers the superior 
node. Where the bud, which afterwards develops into the branch, appears 
above the node, there is a faintly marked groove along the stem for two or 
three inches. The dimensions of a stem cut from a cultivated plant were, 
height 12 ft. io in,; giith 2 } in. The largest leaf measured ii in. by 
This species of bamboo is frequently to be seen in private gardens in 
Tukio. Near Atami it seems to be called yajino [Trans.] 

1 This amounts to no more than calling it a species of Arundinaria. 
It is possible that it may turn out to be this, and not Bambusa [Trans.] 

- Of which the author calls this a species. But the Kei-ven Chiku-Fu 
makes it a variety of s/une-dakc, see note at end of this section [Trans.] 

3 The translator has seen one which measured 19 ft. 7 in., and this is 
by no means unusual. He has measured an internode which was 1 ft. 
45 in. long. 
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and firewood. A very large quantity is cut every year for 
pipestems, and a good deal is sold for the handles of writing- 
brushes and chopsticks. It is also plaited into low fences, 
under the name of Numadzu fences {NnmaJzu-gaki), which 
have an elegant appearance. Plaited together the poorer 
people use it for clap-boards, and it is utilized in making 
baskets, sieves and many other useful articles. Quantities of 
this bamboo are sent out from Wariko in the province of 
Suruga. What is locally known as kugu-dake is the same 
variety as the Hakone-dake . 

According to the Kci-yen Chiku-Fu this is a variety of shino-dake , as 
will appear from the following extract. 

“ Shinn or shine, also known as hoso-take (s’ender bamboo). Very 
common everywhere. The stem is of a dark green colour, 8 or 9 ft. high, 
the branches in threes or fives. The leaves are 7 to S sun in length, 4/10 
to 5/10 of a sun in width, and are arranged in sixes. The sprouts ccme up 
in the 4th or 5th moon (May-June). The nodes are pow'dered w r ith w hite 
both above and below. There is a variety grown 011 the island of Ushima 
(Vries I.) and called after it. This is more slender and has longer inter- 
nodes than the ordinary sort. 

“ There is another variety called Hakone-dake, more slender than 
th zya-ddke (q. v.), the branches and leaves resembling those of the shine , 
but rather smaller. As the leaves are persistent, it is useful for making 
brooms.” 

Shmo-dake , not Hakone-dake, is the local name at Atami. The 
longest internodes in ordinary specimens seem to be somewhat less than a 
foot in length, hut as the note on p. 47 shows, specimens are found having 
internodes nearly 17 inches long. At Hakone village it is known as onna- 
dake or madake (‘ real-bamboo’). The top of the culm in a mature plant 
is exceedingly bushy. One of the upper joints of a stem that I examined 
proved to bear seven branches, most of which were subdivided, so that the 
whole number of twigs, developed and undeveloped, was 49 or 50, of 
w hich 37 bore leaves, mostly in fives, a few only in threes. The di- 
mensions of the leaves were 35 in. by J in. In a valley on the coast just 
beyond Atami grows abundantly a bamboo known as me-jiro , which 
resembles so closely the so-called Hakone-dake that it is probably identical 
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KAA-ZAX CHIKC 1 ('Sllilt). 

(Arumlinaria HincLii, ILimbiha erectu. ) 

Thi.s too L a kind of me lake , 2 in form resembling the 
yadake. It grow > \ cry straight and eicct, lu^ ilat node>. and 
when planted near dwellings reaches a height of from 7 to S 
feet, with the diameter of a little linger. Larger .specimens 
attain to over iz feet, with a girth of o\er 3 sun. r ‘ The inter- 
nodes are 7 or X s//// in length. 4 The leaves also resemble in 
shape those of the yd dad', r ' on young stems they are borne in 

in species. It has a smooth green sheath, which when dry j r^-ents a 
grooved suriace, and Las a narn w lanceolate pseudupliyd about one- 
fourth of the length of the sheuh 

Stunted examples <a /ui [er.- aerie may be tound cron ing by the side 
of a path through the thicket, not more than eighteen inches in height and 
1 16 ot an inch in diameter, (bring to the smailne-s of their size, these 
might easily be mistaken for an entirely different specie*. The* ITakone folk 
say that this species never Lower* ; if it d<»e% it is evilently only at long 
intervals. 

Under cultivation I have seen a culm of s?d/w-J iee, apparently 
identical with Ilaeonc-Je 7 , that measured 11 ft. 10 in. in height, the 
greatest girth being only 1* in. 

The Xihon Chiku-Fu, as has been seen, descii , *e* -c.\7tvand Hakone* 
dake as two species, and regards slnne-dahe asa\ariety of the former. 
On the other hand, the Keiyen Chiku-Fu el ascribes ire ar. u anil skme-da’te 
separately, making out Ilakone-dake to be a variety of the latter. both 
works agree in referring taka -su no to the vl daiw I am disposed to think 
that all three are merely forms of the same plant. [Tians ] 

1 The Chinese name is 

2 i.e. a species of Arund maria. 

3 3 sin i = 3 57 inches, but the translator has measured one that was 
i8\ feet high, with a maximum girth of 4.14 inches. Another 17 feet 10 
in. was 4 inches in girth. These are ordinary sizes for a mature culm. 

4 The largest internode in the latter ca=e was 11J inches. 

3 The terminal leaf of a young stem measured 9} inches by J in. but 
the ordinary leaves of a full-grown stem were only 6 in. by J inch. 
The spines on the edges were less marked than on a first year's leaf, and 
the reticulation also less clear. 
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fours or ti\ ea. The branchlets are three the first year, increas- 
ing to five in the second year, and nine or ten in the third. 
At the summit of the stem the leases and branchlets grow 
closelv together. Compared with the ordinary mc-dakc the 
branchlets are longer and more luxuriant, thus rendering it 
suitable for brooms. In soil that suits it the stem grows stout 
and will reach a height of over seventy or eighty feet, 1 from 
which it lias got the name of “ cloud-s weeping-broom bam- 
boo. '* It doe. -5 well in a slightly clayey soil. 2 It is a hand- 
some plant and capable <>f a multiplicity of uses, but at 
present it is almost exclusively grown for ornamental purposes. 

The author of the Keiyen Chiku-Fu (written in 1828) states that he 
had seen this species in only one spot, but it is now common enough, and 
may be seen in many gardens at To kid. The dark green stem, usually 
clad with the dry sheaths, its erect carriage and somewhat bushy head 
render it a conspicuous object. The same work says it is named after 
Kanzan, one of a pair of jovial-looking persons, the other being Jittoku, of 
wdiom pictorial representations are common in Japan. Jittoku holds a 
scroll in his hand, the other has a broom. This species from its adapt 
ability for broom-making has obtained the name of “ Kanzan’s bamboo.” 
But according to Mr. Anderson it is Jittoku w ho holds the broom. [Trans.] 

TSU-SHI CHJKC. 

Another name of this is (W M It) g/o-yo chiku . Its stem and 
branches resemble in form those of the ya-dahe, but the leaves 
turn upwards instead of hanging down. The form of the leaf 
too is similar to that of th zya-dake, but very slender, its length 
being little more than a sun , 3 and the width only -yk or of 
a sun. The leaves are arranged in fives as in the case of the 


1 This statement requires confirmation. It seems scarcely credible. 

2 The original has fjfpfc prob. a misprint for 

3 This should no doubt be * foot * according to the description in the 
Kei-yen Chiku-Fu , of which this section is a mere condensation. [Trans.] 
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ya-dakc. The sheath of the young stem is persistent at first, 
but falls off entirely after a year or two. Of all the medake 1 
this is the most elegant. The Kei-ycn Chiku-Fu remarks that 
owing to the long and slender form of its leaves, they resemble 
thread from a distance : and as the most delicate are not more 
than two sun in length and r -tenth of a sun wide, they still 
look like thread when one approaches close. Hence the name 
isu-shi-chiku (constantly thread like bamboo). This variety 
was by the ancients preferred for making arrows not only on 
account of the straightness of the stem, but probably also be- 
cause, the leaves standing upright, it differed from the other 
kinds, its general form being thus more in harmony with the 
straightness of an arrows path. 

NEZASA. 

Another name for this is i-za<a (RfiE), its Chinese name 
being T*M It sen ri chiku or ‘ thousand-league bamboo/ The 
old books tell us that susa as a name for bamboo-grass is sat- 
Siti (slender-slender, M *). In some places it is known as 
kome-zdSti and i-zasa (31®). Its stem and leaves resemble 
those of the me-dake , but are shorter, and its height does not 
exceed 7 or 8 sun. It is found pretty universally in the woods 
and on moorland. The creeping root-stock spreads in all 
directions, and interferes with the plants in a garden. If in 
order to obviate this, it be burnt or cut down, the more that 
is done the more it puts forth new shoots, so that it is difficult 
to get rid of; nevertheless its usefulness is very great. It is used 
for thatching houses, and as the creeping rhizome holds earth 


1 i. e. Arundinariae. 
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together m solid lumps, it is employed to pre\ent banks from 
slipping away ; on ri\er embankments it is found of very gicat 
service. In the construction of batteries and of embankments 
to resist inundations it is indispensable to plant long grass 
{haya, Imperata arundmacea) and su^uki) Miscanthus sinensis, 
and nezasa to prevent the earth and sand from gi\ing way. 
The best way to prevent its spreading, when that is desired, is 
to gather a quantity of common seaweed 1 and bury it all 
round the field. According to what the author was told by 
a peasant of Kiisu-ga-ura in the prouncc of vSagami, if this 
plan l>e adopted neither nor nezj'ti will be able to 

spread. 

The Kei-yen ( fhik id a (vol, V, 37 v.) has a section entitled .< \><\ 
When grow mg on ino.jihmd it i- c tiled in wools it take" the name 

of JU’ZdSJ, and at IJaknne it go«_s by that of Ilakone-za^a. It attains a 
height of one or two feet, ,md its leave" ic-cmbk* of the mrufrks 

though of smaller dimensions. 

The ordinary 'i/e ot the leaf varies from 2 to 3 inches in length and 
from \ to \ of an inch in width, being thus of unusual tenuity. The 
colour is a darker green than in most species. The stem is no thicker 
than a piece of string, uituely cylindrical, and much branched. 

GOMADAKF. (Phyllostachys nigia) 

The Chinese names for this sort are ‘ purple bamboo 7 
‘purple piince ’ (38 3b), ‘purple ino^’ (3?^), and 
Kwanyin bamboo (M H*). The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu remarks 
that it ;s usually called goma-dake because it is covered with 
\ery small pLirpde and black spots resembling goma (sesame 
seeds). 2 , In some places it is called htro-chilu (black bam- 

1 Zoster a marina. 

2 voh III. f. 5 v. Cut the same work (f. 1. v) says that it gets these 
purple and black spots in consequence of a change of colour at a later 
period of growth of the stem. 
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boo). 1 Its form is similar to that of the ma-da\>\ According to 
the Hon-zo Komoku Kei-m«\ it belongs to the \ime species as 
that bamboo. 3 In the first year of growth the stem is of a 
green colour, and turns black the following year. This bam- 
boo is of hard and linn texture, with prominent nodes. At 
first the cuticle is of a deep green gradually changing to light 
purple, but when the stem ripens in the next season, the purple 
colour changes to black. Wherever it grows it spreads with the 
greatest rapidity. The culm is erect, and attains a height of 
over ten feet with a ciicumference of 3 or 4 ■'////, the largest 
specimens reaching over 20 feet with a giith of 7 to S sun. 
The sheath is spotted. The sprouts make their appearance 
about the summer solstice. The leaves and branches do not 
grow thickly. It is found at the foot of mountains and on 
uncultivated moorlands. In a warm climate its growth is rapid. 
In the province of Yamashiro it attains a great size, and there is 
a place w hieli takes the name of Shu hi\u from it. This 1 >amboo 
can be easily tiansplanted, and the uses of the stem are \ arious; 
the consumption for walking sticks and umbrella handles is very 
large. It is used also for 4 ea\es-curtains ’ (//"-/'<//), fences, 
for fioonng the veiandahs of small rooms and tea-rooms, :J 
for the cro-srods 1 of ceilings, the clap-boards"* of bath looms, 
and it looks particulaily well when used to co\er up the pints of 
w aiiisCotingA It does not strike deep into the ground, and its 
transplantation and cultivation present no difficulties whatever. 

1 The Kei-yen Ckiku-Ku (vo!. Ill f. n. vj immiains that A’wc-o/ {*// 
is 1 different species. 

J vol. 33. f. 17. v. 

J Abe ishi tv andt h-r./oi/A.’; 4 >'? row’ "» .w « /..V -/ ?;//e tw 


Vlc'-lLl. 
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I once planted three culms of goma-dake in my garden, 'which 
in three years time had increased to eight, which I divided be- 
tween two friends. One planted his in a large jar and filled it 
with water. The plant continued to flourish. The other 
put his into a flat flower-dish, when the culms developed yellow 
and green stripes. This is now greatly valued. The goma- 
c like in rich soil attains a girth of 5 or 6 sun- and a height of iS 
or 1 y feet, but the smaller ones grown in poor ground are 
more useful. At the ullage of Shimo Uchima on the southern 
bank of the Toda-gawa in Musashi (district of Ashidate), the 
soil is stony and infertile, so that cereals and vegetables cannot 
be raised, but from 7 tan (1^- acres) planted with this bamboo 
the proprietor is viid to sell an annual average of 500 dollars 
worth of stems for \valking->ticks and umbrella-handles. This 
ground is poor &oil, and the goina-dakr it produces are short 
and slender, and more suitable therefore for town use. The 
plantation require no particular care or attention, and is 
simply thinned out e\ery year. The Hwa-ching (ft M) saws 
‘'The goma-dake corner from Priests Island, in the Cliusan ar- 
chipelago. 1 Its culm is slender and of a deep purple colour. 
It is cut for sho- pipes. 3 ” In Japan it is often u»ed for making 
flutes There is a great sale of them for children’s toys. 

KA^-CHIKU (Ikxmbusa marmorea F, -M.) 

The Homo Ikka-gen ^ Vf) says there is a plant 

called sei-chiku (ft tS*), of which the Japanese name is kan-chiku 

1 ffl J® / It Pt III* 

2 A musical instrument of Chinese origin. 

3 Pi-ch’uan Ilwa-clung vol. IV. f. 3 v. 
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cold bamboo), also called mo so chiku. 1 It puts forth its 
sprouts in the winter. The Kei-ycn Chiku- Fu 3 says : “ There 

are many kinds of bamboos, but this has shorter branches, 
closer nodes and denser foliage than any other. Owing to the 
slenderness of the main stem the branches and leaves at the top 
of the culm hang down, as is the case with Narihira-dake 
(Arundinaria Simoni)." According to the Yamato Honzo, 
the kan- chiku puts foith its spiouts in the winter. But those 
which are now grown at Yedo (Tokio) get their sprouts in the 
autumn, which by winter time exceed the parent plant in 
height. This is perhaps owing to a difference of climate. 
The sprouts are smaller than those of the suzu-iake ? \ but they 
are sweet and particularly agreeable to the palate. 

The leaves of the bin -chiku resemble those of ma-dake in 
shape, but are smaller and thinner. The stem is slender, and 
the nodes prominent, the internodes short, the pipe thick, and 
the tallest do not exceed 8 or 9 feet in height. When the 
sheaths fail off, the stem is of a pale purple, and abo\e each 
knot is a slight swelling all round, as if showing where hair- 
like roots are about to dcnelop. It has a dense habit of 
growth, but the root does not spread far. It is often planted 
round houses to form a fence. This bamboo Nourishes in damp 
soil, and also in high and dry places. According to the 
Yamato Honzo the sprouts are black in colour and slender, 
and it gets its name of kan-chiku (cold, or frost, bamboo) 
because its sprouts come up during the winter months. The 


1 This is the name of the PhylloMachys mitis, s. eduhs. 

2 Vol. III., f. 7. 

3 Bambusa senanend-. 
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branches and l.ave* do not make their appearance till the 
dimmer. The .heath, which 1. very persistent, is maiked 
with ''inall "put., The culm i. slender, with numerous nodes, 
and being .oft and tough is excellent f*r basket nuking. (')f 
the lai ger specimen*' whip. aie made, abo pencil-handle*. 

I he Chinese name i, d/ d/h. (i? it, pmple bamlx »< >), but it 
itiU't in *t in: o>HfiiM,d wif.il the leal '/u-f fuka ( the y )nht-<Like or 
rinllu.tacln * mgra) 

dhe i* '*_»t->tc>ck'> «>i tie Lnmbma niann»»iea are greatlv 
valued b >r wnip., but Lianeily uiilv the Shogun could u>e them 
lor tin. purpose. d h-^e of which tlu in »des are cf oe together 
were preterm d. Avoiding to tradition the piuper mea.ure- 
ment wa. hum the nipple of the right breast to the end uf the 
middle ling'T of the ouf.Ucldied left hand, of whu.li the handle 
took up .i\ >un. and the remainder mint ha\e thirtv-threc 
nude- bu-h were called yTi'Jii muXr (the right to use them 
being re-cr\ed to ride:. who bad "pedal prnni.si* >n fiom their 
lidingin ister^ and thc\ '-ere highly \alued b\ teacheis of 
equitation, but the vhip. v ah thiiu tlnee kn *t* were verv rare. 

rin.ie is a bamboo < ,j the "ame a* the kan-thilit , 

lucally knuwn a* / . gu, /dv which grow* at the village of 
Kami Miiinada, in die di-Lnct ,,f Naka. prounce of Hiuga. 
Its sproutN make thetr .ippeauuice in September o r October, 
and it, growth mrpa.-e. m rapidiu dial of any other bamboo. 
The sprouts ha\e a sweetish u-te. The culms aie u.cd for 
making shuttles and. I »r "pools id winding tlnead, aLo For the 
of partition, inside houses, and for gratings to the 
windows of reading rooms ("> Jg 9 s ho-sai) 

In the spring of iS 9 S tl.ia lumhoo w i« found flowering freely at 
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Komagonu and Triya in the suburbs *>f TdkiA The cultivators assured 
rne that it do as this constantly. 

As to its classification am in" the liunbusae, it is t » he observed that it 
has only three stamens. Ilerce it teems t<> belong to the TiigI >ssae, and 
probably belongs to the 'ub- eel ion I’hyllO'tichys. The side opposite to 
the branches is roun .1, wh.leth it from which they -piing T ->trangly marked 
all a Ion *4 each interim !e by time gr >oves, corresponding to the three 
branches. The Kei-ycn Chiku-Fu rcmaiks that the mid lie branch of 
each croup <>f three is longer than the two outer ones, the mid (11 a branch 
attaining a length of o\\ r a fho', whilst the intern^ks * t the culm vary 
from 2 to 2 \ sun In some tpeJm. > tlu>e dimeii<iot both * <{ internode 
an 1 branch, are executed, The diamet.r of the cum is given in that work 
as from ^ to 4 tenths of a sun, and the t<> al height a> attaining sometimes 
over ten feet. Tut thi> is under very lavourable circumstance', at least in 
TOkid, a^ for instance in the garden of die Ak maka Talace, \vl ere I have 
measured specimens th.it were 2 imhe- in giith, ai d over 15 feet in height. 
The longest internHe was nearly 6 inches A cr<>s— section slmwel a 
pipe 5 1 6 of an inch in diameter, the walls bi ing ^ of an inch thick. The 
lower internodes are sometimes neatly col id. [Trans ] 


HOT El ('HIKE (rinll.j^tadiys aurea AI.) 

The Chinese name it K ® It (human face bamboo), 
0 nnm* ally cabled 'fii T It ( HjLi < hi\u ). It has mam >\ nonvms, 
such as Riukiu-dake ( Yamal* > Ilon/o), finger bamboo (fr? It), 
devilC face hambo > (j&ffi It), 3htddha’r> face bamboo (ff|5 ® It), 
Ikiddha s eye bamboo < W UI< It), Tig* r mountain bamboo 
Ul It), Hiking* hambo*. (Hilt), (Tailed kno? batnb,,o(® ft), 
Sapindm bamboo (ic 7-Ht), drumstick bamboo (y'ttOft), 
bamboo of many knot-. (f£jf*1t). TuddhaC belly bambot ► 

St It), all of these names being abusive to the swollen foim 
of the internodes. The hi\u it large near the root, and 

grows gradually more i-lendei towards the tip, attaining a 
height off) or 7 feet. The internode-, near the root, varying 


~ Name <>f a particular species. 
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in number from 2 or 3 to 12 or 13, are much contracted, and 
the nodes are crooked or slanting, sometimes level, the surface 
being prominent, so that it takes the shape of the masque of a 
man, a demon or a saint, or that of a craned knee. Some of 
the sheaths resemble the scale of a fk>h, others the shell of a 
crab. Japanese cut the stem for walking-sticks ; these are 
fight to cany, and elegant. It is also used for fishing-rods, or, 
the septa being removed, for pipe-stems, or when polished, as 
legs for a table, for picture-frames, slender canes seizing as 
umbrella-handles, handles of brooms, or wooden ladles (lu^hakii) 
and pencil-handles. The Hotei-chiku may be planted as a hedge, 
or grown for ornament in a garden or in flower-pots. Accord- 
ing to the Kei-ven Chiku-Fu, the sprout of this bamboi >, though 
of small size, is bettei flavoured than that of any other \ariety, 
but most people are unaware that it is edible. The same author 
considers the different names given at t lie beginning of this 
section as merely synonyms fbr Phvllostaclns aurea. Both 
Chinese and Japanese lovers of the quaint and curious ha\e 
invented names just as it pleased their fancy, and so the list of 
synonyms has grown. Possibly the so-called Takeda-takc was 
meiely a Phyllostaclus aurea that Takeda Shingen had 
planted. 


The name Comes from the prominent swelling under the nodes, or 
perhaps of the internodes near the roof, which is thought to resemble the 
face given bv artists to Hotel, one of the Japanese “Seven Gods of Good- 
luck M (Sluchi Fuku-jin). Or as the author of the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu also 
suggests, from the swollen belly of that mythical personage. The second 
synonym Riu km chiku is from its having been introduced into Japan from 
Loochoo. 

The same work states that it reaches a height of from S to 10 feet. 
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There is a double groove on that side of it from which the branches 
spring. 

As stated by both the Nihon Chiku-Fu and Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, the 
internodes near the ground are much contracted, sometimes five or six only, 
in other instances as many as a dozen, the nodes being often set slantingly. 
A marked feature of thi- species is the -welling immediately below each 
node. 

As to the specific name Aurea, it is very likely, as Mr. Freeman -Mitford 
suggests, a corruption of Hdrai, and the "Useful Plants of Japan Described 
and Illustrated (Tokyo 1S95) '* gives the two names U-^en-chiku, Ilorai- 
chiku (no. 340) for it. Miquet (Prolusio Florae japonicae, p. 173) suggests 
that the name was given from the colour of the dead leaver But yellow is 
the colour ot all dead bamboo leaves*. Francliet and Sava tier (Enumeratio 
II. p. 606) suggest that it is a neighbour of Batnbusa nana, which Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford --ays is the name under which a *pecie>, renamed by 
him B. dhticha, is sent out by the nurserymen. The plant described by 
him seems to agree with what the Japanese gardeners call h?-o cJiikit . 

It seems very doubtful, therefore whether Hotel ehilu fiiould be called 
Phyllostachys aurea. 

The sheaths of Ilotei-ehiku are spotted near the upper extremity, 
baggy instead of -fitting clo c e to the cane, and aie provided with a brown 
limbu>. 

In the gaidcn of the Akasaka Palace there are specimens 4-V inches in 
circumference. The irregular node-' sometimes occur near the ground, 
sometimes at a height of 4 or 5 feet, and other culms are quite regular. 
The former are really deformed, unhealthy plants, [Trans.] 

KIKKO CHIKU (Pin llostachys heteruc\cla). 

The Chinese call this H 12 or X ( Ki-mon chiku), i. e. 
tortoise marked bamboo. What has of late years been 
cultivated in gardens as an ornamental plant under this name 
superficially resembles the Hotei chiku, but is quite a different 
species. In the case of Phyllostachys aurea the internodes are 
short for a distance of from two to five feet above the ground, 
and from that point upwards there is a swelling under every 
knot and the internodes are not contracted. Near the top of 
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the culm it resembles the nuithkr. The stein of the k‘kk"-< Ziiku 
is long and stout and above io feet in height, with a "iith of 
i foot 4 or 5 '////, and the nodes fbsm a "ort of chain. being 
clo>dv inteilaced f »r thiec «*r four feet above the ground, 
forming a pattern like that < *f j tortoise's shell. '1'he branches, 
leaves and stem loo]: like those < »f a vajiety < .f I'hylh Mat hys 
initis. According to the Pi-ch’uan Jlua-ching tie* ‘toitoKe 
marked bambo.,' glows on Fao-to shan, 1 about one stem 
annually, is med for making fans, \ eo y emious, ],ut it is now 
m * longer < »btainable. 1 2 

nflatejeais ‘ tortoise maiked bamboo’ has been found 
grow mg on a hill called Kitm>i-kn ) . in the c\wcm langes of 
the prefecture of Idiikawa. The Puddhist piuMs call it ‘ the 
lotus ban-.hoiV (MYn and pretend for the benefit of sj]] v old 
men and women that it is a dan sent from the Puddha It is 
said that it has now been transplanted l< » the temple of Daishi 
at Kawasaki in the piovince of Musadji. Recentlv this fbim 
of bamboo has been cultivated b\ lkii-ds, and if its cultivation 
K continued for some years, it will be the iiioM remarkable of 
curio m bamboos. 

1 hi-.e c tn 1 >e no doubt tk.t tli s o a sj art. w hether n.Uui « • 1 ■ >r artificially 
produced, of the r, r IMiyllo^tach; - iuiu«. It b de-set ibe.i 

by Mr. Fremian-Mitford a~ ei freak of Nature.' At the Uounieal c ird< n 
in J 'Hun, and at the garden-* of the lohio Nwoei io in Tvoni tguine, m iv he 
seen grout - of tins sport. It b only the lower [an that N dMoited, for 
three or rour feet, the upper poiiion of the stem. v Inch .mains a I:t Ight 
somctiim s Oi 12 fc\.U being normal in iN growth. A plant of it m mv 
I ossessi,,!! threw up a spm U t the \car after it w n iiau^lmted, which 
developed int » an uitfrc!\ unrmil, bat feeble culm. [Trans.) 


1 S PE III 

s I'i-ch'mn Ilua-ching. Vol IV, f g v . 
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MADARA-DAKE, OR IIAX-C 1 IIKU 
( Va riega ted Ba mb o o) . 

This plant has many designations and local names, but 
there are only thiee distinct kimK One is a variety oUuk hiku 
(Phyllostachy^ HenonX), and has a variegated stein, with 
blotches, variously known as hauchiku (Ifr Yf blotched bamboo), 
um-Jan-chikii (25 Jft It, clouded bamboo) or h'-han-chiku (££ jte 
It, tiger mark bamboo). The provinces of Yamashiro, Iiiuga, 
Tamila, Tango and others aie noted for its production. Then 
there is a variety of variegated bamboo belonging to the me Jake 
species (i. e. an Arundinaria), which is also called ko-han-chiku y 
found in Yatsiishiro district, pro\ince of ITigo, and in the 
prounces ofSuniga ami bliimdsa. In China the kind known 
as iftl !i\L it (Siang lei chu) is most esteemed. The Yamato 
Ilonzo quotes the Chang-Chou-fu-triii (i 5 r i'f Ju*) to the 
following effect : “The internodes ha\e blotchy marks 
resembling the traces of the teais of Siang-fci. A fine 
JlaJara-Jaki' locally known as Ilei-jiku chiku (?ff fill It) is 
found at Togakudii san in hdiinshu, and also cowering a space 
of thirty chu (73I acics) on the side of ChG-kai-zan in the 
district of Atsiimi, province of Ugo. This is a kind of 
takc (Bambu^a senanensis) bearing blotchy marks. The 
Shakotan chiku which grows in the Hokkaido is also of the 
same kind as suzu Jake . 1 In China these blotchy bamboos are 
much appreciated. They are classified as follows : — 

1) Siang-fci chu grows at Kulo, 2 and has a shiny stem, 

1 This seems doubtful. It resembles rather Bambusa metalhca [Trans.] 
~ This description is from the Fi-clTuan Ilw a ching, vol. IV. f, 3, 
as also that which immediately follows. [Trans.] 
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bearing yellow and black spots, round like the tiaces of tears. 
It is a very valuable sort. 

2 ) INIei-lo chu (Hit) has a stem it>embling that of 
Siang-fei chu with line wavy marks and no round spots, the 
colour being dark, but not so large. It is much used for the 
sticks of fans. 

The best blotched bamboos imported from China are used 
for pencil handles, tables and bookshelves. The cuticle bears 
yellowish brown concentrically circular marks, which spread 
out like tiaces of tears which have soaked in. This is the 
real Siang-fei chu. The inferior qualities ha\e the same con- 
centrically circular marks, but of a black colour, and of 
unequal size, the small marks spreading o\er the entire surface. 
This is the mci-lo-ihu . There are very many sorts of blotched 
bamboos, which are said to come from the pro\inces of Fuh- 
kien, Kwang-si and Cheh-kiang. The real siang-fei tomes 
from Cheh-kiang in the province of Hu-nan, 1 and is difficult 
to procure in China ; hence the value attached to the Siang- 
fei chu at all periods. lliose which of late years have been in 
the shops arc believed to come mostly from the mountains of 
Chehkiang. 2 Covers of the curious and rare attach much 
value to the ji, and are ignoiant of the fact that so many 

sorts exist. The varieties are briefly indicated hv the accom- 
panying woodcuts. Specimens of these \arieties formerly 
brought over by a Chinese are presened at the Tuki 6 museum. 
It seems probable that the blotches are the traces of a species 

This seems ^ long. Perhaps Hunan and Chehkiang provinces are 

meant. 

2 Compare Pi-ch’uan Ilwa-clung vol. IV. f. 4. [Trans.] 
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of fungus which grows on the bamboo. The Chinese long ago 
started this view. The 38 (Ch’u) bamboo when young is 
covered with a fungoid growth. The inhabitants cut it down, 
soak it in water and wash off the fungus, which leaves purple 
markings behind. A poem by an Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty on the blotchy bamboo of Huang-chou 1 says: “Many 
marks of mossv ^pots develop on the green bamboo for ever 
and ever ; the ‘ traces of tear/ seem still new'. ” 

Some of the blotches on madara-dakc have a white mould 
on them and show' marks of a fungoid growth. It is the local 
climate which produces some kind of fungus resembling mould 
on the cuticle, that leaves a blotch behind. Hence it is not 
every stem in a plantation that has these marks. At Goka no 
shu in Higo in the hills behind Hito-yoshi the vuidara-dake 
grows wild, but they are not all alike, and only the mottled 
stems are cut down. The madara-dake of Obi in Hiuga, Mt. 
Kirishima and Sadowara in Satsuma are somewhat different 
from the Chinese Siangpei chu, but the markings are clear and 
the general quality superior, so that they deserve to be ap- 
preciated. 2 

KUMAZASA (Bambusa palmata F. -M., B. VeitchiiM.) 

Also know n as mma-zasa , s yakiba-zasa , heri-tori-zasa and 
du-maki-zasa. The Chinese synonyms -Jg It jo-chu ; It 

1 m *n- 

2 1 he blotches of han-chiku do not make their appearance till the 3rd 
or 4th year. There are specimens in the garden of the Akasaka palace, 
measuring 5 inches in girth, and about 15 feet in height. [Trans.] 

3 Mma = horse, yaki-ba forged- blade, her i -tori =5 edged ; chi-maki , a 
sort of pudding of glutinous rice. 
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isicn-chu : Ul It Sla.:-; ri-cJiu, commonly \\iittun flitSL It kdlxer 
edged bamboo. ' The stein i> slender, the knots not prominent, 
and the tallest specimens not more than six or seven feet in 
height, three to four fee t being moie usual. Some steins luxe 
four (.a* fi\e Lu audio*, other*, none at all. The leaxes measure 
eight >un in length, with a breadth of about two ■>//;/. The 
young leaxe* aie bright green, the old ones becoming edged 
with while to a depth of 2 c»r 3 tenths of a *////. Hence the 
name ‘ silx er-edged bamboo/ The lowest leaf i* generally 
small, the other 4 oi 5 being broad and long. The Japanese 
Encxclopaerlia remaiks that a branch of the ✓///;/ tfo.w? ha*, six 
or sex eu large Ieaxes, of which the largest are a loot m length 
and tv, u sun in width. In the autumn it acquires perpcmli- 
cular stiipcs ,.4 a yellowish xxhite colour, wry prettv. This 
bamboo grows luxuiiantly on hiiU, steep precipices and in 
damp places, but does not lh «urish on tlat « >r dry giouivb Hence 
it piefers the shady *ides of hills, nx*er batiks and the like, 
it is chielly used by the xend«>rs of and In’ c< >< »k-shops for 

ornamental purp-oes, as well as for wrapping up different 
kinds of cakes and sweetmeats. Sometimes it seeds, and the 
giam is x ei \ useful to the poorer classes. 

dheie is a kind known as l<>ki tmaza^a, 1 lie stem of w liicli 
is from 6 to 7 >un up to a foot in height, some of them beaiing 
two or thiee branches, some none at all. From the top of the 
stem four or iixe leaves grow out horizontally. Its voting 
leaves are gieen, the old ones edged w hite to a depth of 1/10 


1 Cake* of o<l 1 i>oiled rici, flavoured with a *Hca o' raw fi-h, prawn, 
seaweed and forth. 
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of 5 .s ini, just like the larger Itimazasn. This sasa 1 grows 
wild on the mountains in all parts of the country, and when 
planted m a pot grows thickly, forming a handsome object. 
Florist', therefore combine it with other plants for decoiative 
purpose*. 

S CZL -J)AKE (Bambusa >cnancnsis). 

Also c ailed Vii/ii'i-dik**, mi-sitzu and no-sitzif. The Chinese 
synunMii> are (tai), ft? (chi), ® Si? (ju-taien). This bamboo 
lCsembics the hum i-ztihr, but is larger. In Shinano, Kodzuke 
and other parts it often called Hei-jiku chiku. 2 T he Bambusa 
senanensia grow*, wild on mountains and open uplands, and 
red'N the greatest extremes of cold. It spieacU right into 

1 Generic name lor the small bamboos, usually called -dwarf- bamboo* 
or * bamboo glass' b\ resident English. 

Under the name ’ i>m,i-zasa the author has described two entirely 
different plant.-, namJv Bambusa palmata, which is a tall -pccie-, and 
Bambusa Ycitchii, a blunter and more bushy specie-. Both are accurately 
dc-cribed in Mitfor<V< -Bamboo Garden. ’’ The forma* can 1 e found by 
the road -:d<_ on the way up the Ilakone \ above and K’ow the hamlet 
of I Tata. '1 3 3 v* vonng "hoot may he found in mid-fune attaining a height 
cl =u feet, and i? lematkahle for the Wight green erect stem and the 
pal chmcnt-C' >loured "heath. At tliis period it will liave developed perhaps 
only two or thiee large leaves near its top, and the blanching comes later. 
It? node- lie somewhat prominent. The other species (Bambusa Veitchii) 
is common enough on mountains, covering what IVofes-or Sargent well 
calls tl e ** forest floci. It?, sheath i- longer and more persistent than is 
the case with B. palmata, and the nodes are less prominent, while the 
-tm . h- r.i ore -Under and pliable, less eiect and shorter. Iti- common every - 
v i ere on the mountain- ; the flat called fi-Uvra on the road from XihkG to 
UI .u/Liiji ju?t before the lal:e is reached is for instance covered with it. In 
common parlance both -pecic? are know 11 a? kin, 'ormo?, but the lesser one 
n ; y so :ct:mc- I c distinguished a- kj-htrwzitsa. At Ilakone the larger 
rne i- 1 y ?ome named, 1L i-jiku-a\:kt , which according to the author of the 
-hi rn Ch;ku-I u is a -ynonym of Bambusa, senanensis 

* TLi- b in -ome j daces a synonym of Bam bum palmata. 
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the deepest recesses and up to the highest summits of the 
mountains. The nodes are not prominent, and the largest 
stems attain a girth of i sun with a stature of ten feet and more. 
The leaves are 5 or 6 sun in length, w ith a w idth of about a 
sun f nairowei than those of the snsa, and tapering off at the tip. 
Seen fiom a distance it resembles the susuki (Miscanthus 
sinensis) in appearance, a fact which suggests that suzu-dake 
may be contraction of susuki-take. In some places this bamboo 
grows and spreads over an extent of many square mile>. It is 
especially abundant at Suwa ami Kiso in the province of 
Shinano, and on the hills of Nambu in the province of Riku- 
chiu. It is found in remote valleys where no other species 
will grow, and in spite of its large and broad leaves and upright 
stems, in places subject to violent wimU, or liable to deep snow- 
falls, it goes creeping on the ground. The plants seen in 
Echizen and Kaga have much larger lea\es than the but 
their edges do not turn white, and the culms resemble those of 
ya-dakc (Phyllustachys bambusoides) with flat nodes, attaining 
a height of ten feet and more, and the thickness of a finger. 
The ^itzii-ddke found at Omura in Hi/en is said to he remark- 
able ful the length of the internodes. In China it is said to be 
used iur making arrows. The sheath is of a deep green hue, the 
stem being white when the sheath falls ott. * c Larger bamboos 

the Kei-> en Olnku-b u says ‘the -heath tarn- white when it withers’, 
which is a more correct statement than that in the text. In a youn- -hoot 
the shc.it n i- sti aw -coloured near the loot, further up Lpeenish tinged with 
puq le, and at the tip quite green. It is coveied with bristles, even 
underneath the overlapping part of the inferior sheath. There are no 
hairs about the pscudophyll. A full grown stem bears many solitary 
branches each subdivided into other branches, and out-topping the main 
stem, d lie leaves aie dark giecn above, glaucous underneath, with a well 
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being uncommon in the 1101 them parts uf this country, 
the inhabitants lu\e always been in the habit of collecting 
the sprouts, which they preserve for the table in a 
mixture of salt and Jdrazu (bean-curd refuse). In China 
they speak of ,e pickled bamboo-grass, salted geese,** from 
which it would appear that the sprout of this species is eaten. 
This bamboo is tough and llexible, so that crooked stems 
can be easily stiaightened. The slender culms of those found 
in the Kiso mountains aie* perfectly straight and wellformed. 
They aie split in half and plaited into baskets of various shapes 
and into mats, forming i>ne of the products of Shinano. 
Where this bamboo grows wild it hinders the development of 
trees and obstructs the path of the mountaineer, but is very 
useful for binding together the ciumbling sides of declivities, 
and for thatching the cottages of the peasantry in mountainous 
parts of the countiy. Furthermore, the seeds of this plant 
and of the furnish the poorer clas-es with food. 

BAMBOO SEEDS. 

These are known a> j:ncn O 1 (natural rice) sasi-me-guri 

(dwarf-bambo.* spiotit chestnuts^ and ia.h* mu^i (bamboo corn) 

in Japan, and there aie numerous Chinese svnonyms. Both 

marked midrib and a* many as 10 parallel nerve* on each side. The leaves 
sometimes a fue»t long and t,vo inches wide. The sheath very persistent. 
Abundant at Chiurenji, common at ITakone. 

Where grows it high altitudes it may at first sight he 

confuted with 1 ut on nearer examination will be found to be 

much more branched, talkr in the stem, and having the leaves longer and 
more slender than tho*e n that -• ecies ; they are somewhat pendant, 
instead of standing out level hum the head of the plant. The tail stems 
bear a slight re-enT * 1 nice to to • .fg* . [Trans.] 

1 & B fl? 
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the kuma-ias't (Bambusa palmata) and suzu-tfakr (Bambusa 
senanensis) flower from time to time and bear seeds. Accord- 
ing to the Yf 5? ub < 'hu-shih-thi the seed of the bamboo exactly 
resembles wheat, being somewhat pointed at both ends, and 
in taste also, with an astringent flavour, the only difference 
being a suggestion of bamboo about it. The common people 
call it ‘ natural i ice ' «>r ‘ bamboo corn,* and eat it parched. 
They also mind it, and make the flour into small dumplings 
(ihngu) and coarse vermicelli. It is said to be not inferior in 
taste to corn. The Chinese say : ‘’The bamboo sometimes 
flower^, small and white like the blo^om of the jujube tree, 
producing a seed like that of wheat. It F ta-uele^s and as- 
tringent. The people of Chehkiang call it ‘ bamboo rice,’* 
hence the name. The old plants of modi he (bln Host achy a 
Quilici M.) htv'hihu (PhjIIostachys Ilcnonis) and me /a he (Anm- 
dinaria japonica) also flower and seed, but the grain is small 
and not sufficient in quantity to be collected for fb»nh Only 
kwnaza>a and buiudahe seeds are obtained in large enough 
quantities. In iSgg all the bamboos round the town of 
Takayama in IliJa for a distance of many mile-* seeded, and 
the population }uung and old assembled to harvest the crop, 
at the rate of 5 «_*r 6 l<> (to~] bushel) per diem, in all some 
250,000 hdu (I:ohi ~ 5 bushel-* nearly). Five rears latei rice and 
other cereals hating failed, so that there was a great deficiency 
of food stuib, the people are -aid to hate gathered bamboo 
seed for food, and thus escaped dying of hunger. It is said 
that once the sumt-dale and what is locally known as hei-jdu- 

35 T? c/jn-Ltrr-\,in : ft -00 rice : g Ziiii-shih ; 
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chihu 3 on the mountains in the vicinity of the two districts of 
In a in Shins hi 11 seeded on a large scale, and that all the culms 
afterwai ds withered. The facts appear to be these, that when 
the seeding took place, the people crowded into the hills to 
collect the grain, of which they obtained mj much that it was 
impossible to carry it all away in one day. Carrying baskets 
suspended fiom their neck", they entered the bamboo thickets, 
collected the spikes that had seeded, shook the grain down 
and gradually .got it all together. Those who worked hardest 
obtained as much as fne or six bales of bamboo seed. They 
ground it, made the flower into small dumplings and puddings, 
and were able to cat it for seveial days in succession without 
getting tiled of the taste any more than of fern-powder 
(:< ',v\ilti-b>) t Pueraria starch (kuzu-ko ) or powdered pine-bark. 2 
A sort of Stihi can also be brewed from bamboo seed, which 
though it i- rather sharp to the tongue does not otherwise differ 
in taste from oidmary so hi The people of Shinshiu have 
what they call suz 11-111011 prepared horn bamboo seed. The 
bamboo seed is collected, and pounded in a mortar by the aid 
of a water-wheel till it becomes line and white. Or it is ground 
fine in a stone mortar, put into a sieve with twice the quantity 
of corn, adding one-tenth of brine, well stirred round and 
kneaded, then slowly pulled out into tine threads, then put into 
a box to which heat is applied. This preparation is said to be 
of a delicate flavour, resembling vermicelli. Not long ago the 
so sa which grows so abundantly on the mountains near Koma- 

1 i.e. the wand bamboo. Go-hdi i> the wand bearing white 

paper, placed in front of a Shinto shrine. [Trans.] 

2 This h from a note of Mr. Tanaka Yo-hiwo. 
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ga-take in Kf^hiu needed, and some Shinshiu people taught 
the inhabitants how to use it for food. Since then the crop 
harvested is about 15::' sack^ (containing 4/10 of a koku, 
or 2 bushels), 1 a family of Jne or six persons collecting as 
much as from 5 or 6 sacks to ten. (There were fourteen 
\illages that had gathered ico sacks and upwards). The 
utility of bamboo seed has been demonstrated. Dr. Oscar 
Kerner of the Agiicultural College at K Omaha near Tokio has 
compiled a table of the chemical analysis of su.n 1 or chimaki - 
zasa from the Yamanashi prefecture, which shows the richness 
of bamboo seed in nutritious elements. The result of the 
chemical analysis of s«w ">ecd ^how> that its chemical 
composition is the same a^ that < »f wheat or rye 

BUXGO-ZAsA OR PIIYLId hSTACIJYS RI'SCIFOLIA 

(Phyllostachy^ Kuma^aca, Munro . Bambu^a \iminalF, 
French gardens: B. m?cif»>lia, SiebolJ. ) 

Bungo-za^a (written !!!$£ {£), aF< > known as okame-z'isj, 
IyO-zdsa , Tv J M-zd><.L at Arima in J/uno no s ascu 

According to the Japanese Encyclopaedia this plant hears the 
leaver at each joint, hence the name ^o-mtii-zd^a. The Ji-kin- 
sho (Jill ii>) sa\s it was origin allv introduced from the 
province of Bungo, whence the ordinary name. The Kui-ycn 
chikn-Fu informs us that at various local fairs at the end of the 
year it was the practice to sell masks of Okame 3 woven of this 
bamboo which gave rise to the name okame-zasa. It grows 

1 The heht = 4.9629 bushels. 

2 The fat -cheeked dam-el o£ ancient Japanese legend. [Trans.] 
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from two to thiee feet in height The stems are slender , 1 but 
the nodes prominent, the leaves thin and mainly resembling 
those of Phyllostachys Quilioi. At each joint, where the leaves 
spring from is flat, and there is a groove in the centre of 
which rises a ridge . 2 On the side where there are no leaves it 
is round, and in shape very like a small stem of the Phyllosta- 
chys mentioned. It flourishes well in a clay soil, so that the 
stems of plants growing in suitable moist ground with plenty 
of loam grow stout and long and thickly together. It does not 
grow in stony soil. This bamboo is converted to vaiious uses. 
Of it are made different sort^ of baskets, smoking trays and 
chopsticks, also toys. The Japanese Encyclopaedia lemarks 
that “the gomai-zasa grows a foot or more in height, the leaves 
are a deep green, resembling those of the Shino-dake but shorter. 
Five leaves grow together on each stem, and it is of a 
luxuriant habit. It is planted in gardens for ornament. ” This 
bamboo bears transplantation easily. Grow r n in the corners of 
gardens it not only adds to the appearance, but F also of great 
practical utility. As it is a densely growing plant it may be 
planted as a hedge with excellent effect . 3 

1 '[ heic i- a dump of this bamboo at the Botanical Carders in Tukiu, 
growing poring s four feet high. The '•tom measures J in. in circumterence. 
[Trans.] 

a This is a very maiked characteristic. [Trans.] 

3 The branches begin to spring about the third or fourth node above 
the root, each branch being from ] in. to JJ in. in length, with generally 
only two tiny nodes, and beai ing only one leaf at the apex. But the general 
rule is that five branches arc borne by each node, three growing outwards 
from the fiat side, and two towards the semi-circular side of tlie stem. 
The middle leaf of the three is larger than the two outer ones. At the 
extreme top and bottom of the stem there are usually only three leaves 
instead of live. The colour of the stem F mostly green, but sometimes of a 
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JITCHIKU (Suli.l Bamboo). 

This plant variety has several anonyms, all with the same 
meaning . 1 It growx at Ichi-u-zan in the province of Awa in 
Shikoku, and on Fukura sliima, one of the FleN at Matsu 
shima in OTiiu. It is to he b> night at the latter place. The 
genuinely solid stems fetch high prices, tho»e haeing a small 
fistula being cheap. The inland <>f Chuk-do 3 in (Area is 
famous for them. Tho*e grown in Shimo Ina district in 
Shin&hiu are known as Inamura-dake. The lea\es and 


branches resemble those of the hofci-chiku (Tin IIoMachvs 

purplish brown, and the internodes, which seldom exceed more than 3^ 
inches in length, zig/ag slightly from ;■ *int to joint. The largt t leaver 
measuic aljout 4 in. by 1:1, have a well-marked midrib, and seven 
lateral veins on each 'ide of it, the laicul.ition being exceedingly fine. 
The edge-' are aimed w ith very line teeth, wlrch can be more easily tell by 
running the finger along them than distinguished by tlie naked eye, 
though visible under a common m. ignite ing gbs*. As Mr. Fiecman- 
Mitford point-' out, the foliage hear* a legend -lain, e to that ui tlie batcher’s 
broom, whence Sic bold gave the specific name ruscifolia. ft cutainly 
ought not to he called I:ii?ihisa.a f which b a corruption of Itt'iuxi i$> m, that 
being an entirely distinct plant. I 'unui •>' * lo-fier-like) is, not as ebaracte- 
ristic as Siebokl’s name. 

I he dimensions of a specimen hum the garden of the Aka^aka Palace 
xv ere as follow s : 


length 6 it. 4 inch 

2nd internode „ 

3 r ‘l M 9 

4 th » S „ 

5 th •• 6] „ 

6th .. 61 .. 

girth 

1 ? 

largest leaf, 6 inch l.y ij [Trans.] 

1 S'Mt. K‘Mt, ffi-Mt- [Trans.] 

2 There are three islands so named. i. Eden Is. off Oeelpaert ; 
2. one on the coast of Chliung-chhdng-do • 3.0110 on the coast of Kang- 


won -do. 
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aurea), the grooves on the in ter nodes being deep. Large 
specimens attain a length of over twenty feet, with a diameter 
of over a sun. This bamboo is not solid at both emh, the 
part nearest the root exhibiting the peculiarity to a greater 
extent, while at the other end there is a small fistula about the 
diameter of a needle. Sometimes the madakc (Plnllostachvs 
Quilioi) and hachiku (Ph. Henonisi growing in poor suil are 
found to be solid through one or two internodes above the 
root. The creeping root-stock in particular is often solid. 
According to the statements of people who bring jitchiku for 
sale from Matsushima, there is a plantation there of this variety 
of bamboo, but it is found that only a propoition of the culms 
pro\e solid on being cut, most of them merely shewing a pipe 
of which the walls aie thicker than is usual with other bam- 
boos, while the fistula is smaller ; and a good number ha\e to 
be cut before a culm is found which is entirely solid. From the 
fact that Fhyllostachys Quilioi and Ph. Henonis present this 
appearance when grown on poor soil, it would appear that 
though there is a variety of which the interior is filled with tis- 
sue, it is a characteristic of the bamboo in general to be hollow, 
and it is quite natural therefoic for the jitchiku to possess a small 
fistula . 1 It is used for seals, and walking-sticks, the more 
slender specimens serving as riding-whips. It is stated that 
very large specimens of the solid bamboo are found in China. 
Should it be possible to have a flourishing plantation of large 

jitchiku , there would doubtless be a large demand for the 
canes. 

1 It is clear from the foregoing that the so-called j itchiku is not a species, 
nor even a variety, but merely a sport, the occurrence of which depends on 
circumstances of soil and nutrition. [Trans.] 
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At the village of Asake in the district of Shimo Ina in 
Shinshiu lives one Miyanoshita Sojiro, who grows the solid 
bamboo, manuring it once a year with barley bran and horse- 
dung, which he calls In-zai-chiku (seal-bamboo), but no large 
quantity has as yet been brought to market. 

HORAI CHIRP. (Bambusa dbticha, F. M. f 
Bambusa nana M. ) 

The Chine*e name is H M IP (fung-wei chu, Phoenix 
tail bamboo). In Tosa it is known as Doyb-chiku (rii fl] IP), 
and Hhun-yb-thiku. In Ban*hiu it goes by the name of Sanshb- 
dake and in Satsuma by that of Ko-gin-chiku % 1 his species is 
of two size^. The larger, known as U-sen-chiku * is much 
grown m Suruga, where it is used for hedge*. r I he leaves 
spread out like the fingers of a hand, and are arranged like a 
feather fan, from which fact it gets its name. The smaller 
variety is also known as h 7 -b-chiku (HIS. It), and is a ‘sport* 
of the other. It i* grown in pots as an ornamental plant. The 
leaves are short, and grow in shape like those of the Torreva 1 
nucifera. Planted round gardens it attains a height of from 
six to eighteen feet, the internode* being two feet long. It is 
of a slender habit, and very tough and flexible. It may be 
divided by beating into fibres excellent for the preparation of 
slow matches. The fistula is exceedingly fine, and is occupied 
by a core like a peeled rush, without any coating of bast. 

* i.e. Feather fan bamboo, from the way in which its leaves spread out. 

[Trans.] 

1 In Japanese Kaya 9 classed as a coniferous tree, but belonging to the 
yew family. 
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Hence it is styled Tsush in -chikit. In neglected hedges roots 
are found hanging down from the insertion of the branches, 
curling upward in the form of a fish-hook. The upper part 
lengthens into a culm. From the root other roots branch out, 
gradually increasing in number so as to form a bole, from 
which fine hair-like roots grow downwards, but as they cannot 
reach the soil, they stop growing after attaining a sun or two 
in length. From the bole a number of stems grow closely 
together, of which the inner ones bear branches. This bole 
attain^ the size of a £ bushel measure , 1 and yet is held on to 
the parent stem by a single root-fibie. Should it be hit with 
violence, it comes away suddenly, and if stuck in the ground 
will give rise to a dense growth. This bamboo likes damp 
soil, and when planted near w^ater lets its roots hang down. 
Owing to this habit, the ha-h-chiku 2 grows luxuriantly when 
planted in a flower pot filled with water. About Honjo and 


1 That is i /«?, = exactly 0,4963 bushel*. 

~ The Kei-yen chiku-Fu gives additional particular^, namely that the 
*:ein resemble* that of the radakc (Phyllo*tachys bambu-rmles), being 
about the thickness of a chop-stick, or even ler>*. It grows to a height of two 
or three leet, with internodes three to four su;z in length. 1 he branches 
are solitary, but after a while a bud sponging at the insertion of a branch 
will develop into a second branch, but it never has branche* in threes or 
fives like the medakc (Arundinaria japonica.) 

The sheath is very persistent. The leave* are like tho*e of the madake , 
broad at the base, pointed at the tip, 1 sun and 4 or 5 tenths long, 3 
tenths wide. At the ba*e of the leaf are very short brown hairs. The 
leaves are from nines up to thirteen in number, the first being large, and 
the rest successively diminishing in size, the terminal leaf being three- 
tenths of a sun in length, and one-tenth in breadth. It is of a caespitose 
growth, and mingled with the larger stems described will be found others 
extremely slender. In Suruga it is planted as a hedge, and attains a 
height of five or six feet, the leaves being then large in proportion. 
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Kameido in TukiO it may he seen growing a a a hedge. There 
it goes by the name of LvJ>b-chikii , while in Kiusliiu die local 
name is chm-chiKu, and its habit of putting forth roots from the 
insertion of the branches prevails exactly as in the case of those 
grown in Suruga. If the tip be cut off when the culm is 
young, roots grow from the insertion <*f the branches, develop- 
ing into a bole, but this does not happen if the amputation of 
the tip is dclaved until it has made some progress in growth. 
It sends up sprouts at all seasons, but chieily during the dog- 
days, iroin the end of July to the middle of August. Hence it 
has been called doyo-chiku (Dogdays-bamboo). Its leaves 
unfold m September and October. 


The 'tern i* perfectly cylindrical, without any trace of a groove. A 
plant in my garden, the year it wa- taken out of the pot in which it 
originally grew, threw up shoot* a* much a* 5 ft. 9 in height, the longest 
internode of which measured 9 inches, with a circumference between 7/1 2 
and S/12 of an inch. The "heath i> shown in the accompanying drawing. 
It is distinguished from all other bimboos by the way in which the leave* 
are set at right angle* on the branches. The longest culm bore buds on 
the lowest two nodes, an incip.ent branch on the 3rd node, 4 on the 4th, 6 
on the 5th, 8 on the 6th, 10 on the 7th, 7 on tbe Sth, 5 on the 9th, 
5 on the 10th, 1 only on the 11th. The branches develop from the 
top downwards, and in doing -o pu*h off the sheath, which then curb 
round one of the outermost branches. In this it resembles the Arun- 
dinarias. '1 o determine however whether it is A. or Bambusa we have yet 
to see it in flow er. The leaves bear small spines closely set along both 
edges, perhaps more conspicuously on the left edge seen from the branch, 
and no xeticulation can be seen uith an ordinary magnifying glass. The 
leaf is broad at the base, tapering off at about ? of its length to a fine 
point. [Trans.] 
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TAISAN-CHI I\ U (Bambusa vulgaris). 

Another name for this species is daimin-dake ()<. & It). 
In China it is usually known as Lung-t\>u-chu* (dragon’s 
head bamboo). Florists grow it in pots, pretty generally, 
under the name of III It, Big-mountain Bamboo. The 
leaves are broad and large, measuring over two sun, and the 
stem has a girth of >i\ or seven sun. The branches are 
far apart, the nodes ilat, the sides <>f the pipe thin, the 
whole appearance of the culm resembling a large ashi 
(Phragmites communis, a large reed). Formerly this bamboo 
was imported, and planted in the public garden at Nagasaki, 
but gardeners now grow it in pots or in the open ground. 
Whether it is that the Japanese climate does not suit it, the 
fact remains that it has not yet been successfully cultivated, 
and we do not hear of plantations of it. It has no creeping 
root-stock, but the bole shows above ground, the root and 
nodes being close together, growing like a dragon’s head, 
whence the Chinese name. Its spfouts come up in August or 
September, and the culm is tall and straight, of a verv sturdy 
habit. But when the winds of autumn arrive ami the tem- 
perature diminishes, it suddenly stop> growing, the tip and 
leaves wither, and if great care is not taken it will often die 
altogether. It is important therefore to ensure that it is kept 
warm. According to the Kei-voi Chiku-Fu it is a large species 
with delicate leaver, putting forth its sprouts in the Sth or 9th 
moon, which grow' very large; the sprouts are tender and have 
an excellent llavom. The sheath having been removed, it 
should be soaked in water for a dav or two, then boiled and 
- jiE M Yr 
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eaten. Otherwise it is rather bitter. This bamboo is abun- 
dant in Satsuma, and the Chinese import the shoots in increas- 
ing quantities as an article of food. At Nagasaki it is to be 
found in the Botanical Garden, but is rare in private possess- 
ion. In Satsuma it goes by the name of To-kin-chiku.* 
Both stem, branches and leaves are of large size, and the nodes 
depressed like tho>e of the as hi (Phragmites communis). It 
reaches a height of 20 to 30 feet, with a girth of fiom S or 9 
sun to a foot and 3 or 4 sun. The sprouts make their 
appearance in summer, and have an agreeable sweetish taste. 
It is common in the district of Ibusuki in the province of 
Satsuma, and resembles both bamboo and as/n, or rather 
something between the two. In some .specimens the stem has 
longitudinal yellow streaks, others are without. 1 he bole is 
caespitose, the nodes being crowded together underground, 
with innumerable hair-like root-* growing thickly from 
between them. If some trouble were taken to extend its 
cultivation, it might hereafter become of great utility. There 
are specimens of the bole, stem, leaves and branches in the 
Museum at Tokib. 


TAIMIX CHIKU (Arundinaria Hindsii, var. 
graminea, F. -M. ) 

This is a Kind of nudakc' (Arundinaria Japonica), and is 
commonly called tai-mir>-chiku (A: & if) also daimid-dake (A: 

" fjf ^ if • ^l r - Freeman-Mi tford says that this species is not hardy 
in England. Op. cit. p. 217. 

J That is to ^ay, it is an Arundinaria. 
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^ It). Its classical names were Awoba fare- Jake , 1 futaba 
fuye-dake and simply ‘ fuye-dake/ In ancient times it was 
called H It from the fact of its growing on the hills round 
I I # (a monastery) on Awoba-yama at the village of 
Shimidzu, district of So, in the province of Satsuma. An old 
writer states that in the reign of Tenji Tenno a piece was cut 
and made into a flute of very sw’eet tone. The Emperor gave 
it the name of Awoba Flute Bamboo, and from that time 
onwards the locality was required to furnish the court with 
bamboos for flutes . 2 This species when grown in a warm 
situation puts forth shoots all the \ear round, hence the 


1 Green-leaf flute bamboo ; two-leaved Uute-bamboo ; flute-bamboo. 

Chinese names are and both meaning ‘Bamboo of 

the four seasons.’ 

5 Up to hero from the Kei-yen Chiku-l : u, which goes on to say : 

The plants brought from here and cultivated at Vedo attain a height 
of 15 or 16 feet and a girth of 3 sun. The first two or three nodes above 
the loot aie close together, not more than 301*4 sun between them. 
Above that the internode* lengthen out to 8 or 9 sun or even to 1 foot 5 or 
6 sun. The first or 2nd nodes above ground are surrounded by rootlet*, 
much as is the ca*e w ith the ski -ho chi hit (Bambu*a quadrangular!*). The 
lowermost branches are in threes or fives, but from the middle of the culm 
upwards they are as many as seven or eight. The branch sheaths are 
persistent. The leaves aie slender, and are arranged in eight* or nine". 

In the case ot a plant growing in the translator’" garden the principal 
dimensions were as follow*. U eight 1 1 feet 6 inches. Longest internode 
lo'l in., girth of the same 2 inches. The largest leaf on a young stem was iol 
inches by g in. with well-marked reticulation and spine* inegularly 
plantel along both edge*. But an ordinary leaf taken from a mature stem 
was only 7=] in. by -* in., the spines being more numerous on the left than 
on the right edge. TliN bamboo differs in -m IIind"ii, of w Inch botanists 
regard it as a variety, by the penduloU" habit of the top, and the much 
lighter green of the culm, a" well as its smaller diameter, which may be 
taken at one halt of that of Ilindsh. 
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Chines name ‘ Bamboo of the Four Seasons/ but in Tokio 
and its neighbourhood it has shoots only during: the summer 
season. Its internodes are sometimes as much as two feet in 
long tli. the lea\es long and narrow and of a blight green. 
The sheath is persistent. Its root has numerous hair-like root- 
let^ and the plant is erevt. It is said that llutes made from 
stems of this bamboo grown on rocks and crags can be heard to 
a great distance. It has a creeping root-stock, which spreads 
Ireely and exhibits teimmal buds which if pulled up above 
the ground develop into culm-. If a warm situation be 
chosen for this bamboo it will flourish luxuriantly. There is a 
small \ariety cultivated in pots as an ornamental plant, which 
looks like a dwaifed Kanzan-chtKu fArundinaiia Hinddi), but 
is in reality dilTeient. r l he lca\es of A. Himldi are tough, 
while those of the trimia-cLi\u are Ip the piovince of 

Chil viigo there is a \aiiety known a-» a unii >-u i \> . This forms 
small groups am *>ng the ric>lield-. The <>ld culms are o( a 
yellowish biown colour, and the peasants Use it for making 
slow matches, also for oil-pre>s basket**. In f *im it i~> said to 
resemble the ordinal v r,i - doke . 

The Kei-ycn Chiku-Fu speaks of the Y ui /-*/.. v.y (PjJ It >, 
or Idimo-ddkxi, alias Ku-ln~t}n';u ( ffi- M It ) . and also mentions 
the Muvamatsu-dake giown at AIurama>u in Fchiao. The 
writer has not seen these, but suppose them :■ * be merely 
synonyms for the Taimi i-lJiuu, * 

1 The following is v. hat the work referred to pvl IT. f. 20 v) states — 
There is another kind named fuihio-d.ilu'. ddi-trib (? \umui) 01* 
ybrnci-chiku , ten or tw enty feet high, with a dl meter of S or 9 tenths of a sith 
ro even more. The nodes i*e-LniMe tho-eofthe (Thyllostachy- 
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IJenonis), the internodes being 8 or 9 sun in length. The branches begin 
from the 12th or 13th node, and are in pairs or threes, and then every node 
up to the top bears six or seven, being quite bushy. All these branches 
are shorter than those of ordinary bamboos, measuring 6 or 7 sun or over 
a foot, their nodes being very close together, not more than 1.4 or 1.5 sun 
apart. With respect to the leave'', there are two opposite ones at the tip, 41 
an* l four below arranged alternately. Tut from the fact that there is a 
small dried sheath below the six belonging to a leaf that has fallen off, it 
is plain that they are really in sevens The two terminal leaves are the 
longest, measuring t; or 6 sun by *6 or *7 of a. sun, the four lower leaves being 
a little smaller, but theie is no uniformity in this matter. For the first 12 or 
13 nodes above the root the stem is cylindrical, and then for four or five 
internodes bearing branches there is a groove somewhat longer than in the 
case oi the mc-dake (Aiundinaria). Beyond that point the grooves are 
deeper, like those of o-dahe (Phyllo^tacliys). as if the cylinder had been 
\ ared aw ay. The branches arc channelled in the same manner as the 
upper part of the main stem. Also, under the first one or two nodes that 
bear branches there is always a small yellow bud destined to develop two 
or three branches the following year, just as in the case of the Hotei-chiku 
^Phyllostachys aurea). The sheaths of the culm fall off as the sprout 
grows upward, but those of the branches are persistent, just like those of 
the vtcdahe (Arundinaria). In a clump theie will be ca^es. where the yellow' 
buds appear on the first or second roles, in others they begin on the 
fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh. Unlike other bamboos, there is no groove 
above the v el low buds. Some stems bear pairs of branches on the 8th or 
9th node, and above that have the or m\ at each node throughout. Others 
at the 15th node have a single branch, and above that they are in threes, 
fives, sevens or even eights. Sometimes there are no yellow buds near the 
root, but four branches on the 4th node, with three on the 5th and 6th, 
and above that five or sk. Again, \ erliaps there will be two node 
bearing branches in pairs, with the next solitary, and then the two follow- 
ing may have three branches each. Sometimes the two or three nodes 
near the root develop lootlets all round, in the manner of the ‘square 
bamboo,’ and other stems are entirely without these appendages. There 
:ue various differences according to the height of the culm or its age, so 
that it cannot be fully described fi<»m a single specimen.” 


The foregoing is a sj ecimen ««f the careful examination bestowed by 
the author of the Kei yen Chiku-Fu on the plants known to him. With 


' '1 his, as pointed rut in another case (p. 46 noteh k a mistake. [Trans.] 
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NARIHIRA-DAKE (Arundinaria S.moni.) 

Another name for thU bamboo is Wagd-c/nku (fD ^ It). 
In from it is between madake (Phyllostachys Quilioi) and 
medako (Arundinaria japonica), the leaves re 5 embling those of 
the latter and the node'* those of the former. Its habit is tall 
and erect, and delicate, reaching a height of fourteen or fifteen 
feet, with a girth of from 2.5 or 2.6 sun to 3 sun. The leaves 
are long and large, or 7 sun by .7 or .8 sun to 1 sun. 1 From 
the first node upwards a groo\e occurs alternately on either side 
of the stem, narrower and more shallow' than in the case of 
other bamboos. It'* leaves and branches are very luxuriant 
and beautiful. Thu the top of the culm even in old stems is 
flexible, hanging down to one side. If planted in a warm 

regard to the Muramatsu (lake, of which he gives some account at f. 15 v. 
of vo I. II, he reports on the stem only, not having seen the leaves. But the 
infers that they must 1 »e of large ~ize, because of the semicircular torm and 
great depth of the groove" on the internodes, which lie s\ys is a characte- 
ristic generally accompanied by largeness of leaf. The internodes lie de- 
scribe- as not more than } to 3] sun in length, though in other respect^ 
the stem resemble- that « »f the yndake (Fhyllostachys bambusoides), 

[Trans.] 

1 1 he dimension- of a culm taken from a plant in the garden of the 
British Legation were ns follows : Height 19 feet ; longest internodc 12 \ 
inches, girth in. The leaf was 61 in. long by J to 1 in. wide. This 
stem bore no branches until the 15th node was reached, but there was a 
bud at each node from the 7th to the 14th, and a very faint groove along 
the side of the internode from the bud upwards. The-e buds would no 
doubt have developed later on into branches. The culm zigzags slightly 
from one node to another. 

The sheath is of light green throughout and bears a long and slender 
pseudophyll of the same colour. There are no hairs at its insertion on the 
sheath. The sheath soon dries up and falls off. A very fall description of 
this species will be found at T\ 59 of Mitford’s ‘‘ Bamboo Garden.” 
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Sheath full size : Stem on a small scale 
showing sheath still adhering. 
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situation it grow-* luxuriantly. About Tokif> the young culms 
must be protected against frost. A ^oft dee]) clayey soil is to 
be preferred. The bheath is tougher than w ith other species, 
its inner surface smooth, useful for tea scoops. 

The Japanese Kncyclopaedia remark's: Narihira-dake 

resembles the iniyo-dah' (Arundinaria Japoniea), but its leaves 
are like those of the madake (Phyllostaeh} s Quilioi). It is 
called after the celebrated Xarihira, who^e features were those 
of a woman. It is of the caespitose class, and the young 
culms shoot up ck>e to the parent plant. 

According to the Zu-ho Chi-kin-sh > ( i(k |k ) 1 the 
Narahira-dake resembles the male bamboo (Phyllo>tach\s), but 
its nodes are those of the female (Arundinaria). 

The Kei -yen Chiku-Fu 2 says that the statements that the 
leaves of the Xarihtra-dake resemble those of the female bam- 
boo, and that its nodes are like those of that species are equally 
erroneous, and an examination of the plant confirms this 
opinion. 

1 Vol. V. f. i6v. This work was published in 1710. 

2 See Vol. II. f. 42 V. Our author has written in a hurry. The work 
he refers to says : The leaves of the Narihira are like those of the me-Jal e 
(female bamboo), and the nodes like those of the o-dtz/ce (male bamboo, i. e. 
Phyllostachys). But according to the statements of tlie Japanese Ency- 
clopaedia and Zo-ho Chi-kin-sho the leaves are like those of Phyllostachys 
Quilioi and the nodes like those of the /nedahe, both of which are erroneous* 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu gives the following description: — 

From the fir^t node above the root there is a groove accompanied by 
a yellow bud on alternate sides of the stem. This groove reaches up to the 
lower edge of the node above, but is much narrower and more shallow than 
with ordinary bamboos. Usually branches are not borne until the seventh 
or eighth node is passed, and then the first is solitary. The next three or 
four nodes severally hear three branches, after which they number four or 
five. Ot the branches in threes the centre one is 2 feet 7 or 8 sin in length, 
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TMSH0-CH1KU (?£ It). 

Taibhn is the pronunciation given in the Nihuii Chiku-Fu. 
The description in that work is evidently taken from the Kei- 
ycn Chiku-Fu, and is here replaced by the section devoted to 
it in the latter hook, which is fuller and more trustworthy, as 
the author had peisonally examined a plant. [Trans, j 

“ Koimuhi-dake. in Chinese it (tang-cliu). In 
Loochoo known as moirko-Uikc . 1 It is to he now 2 >een in the 
gaulen of jNIi. Aoki at Bcnten-KGji, turning c»ut of Sotode 
Alachi in Honjo. It is 15 feet high, with a diameter of .6 or .7 
of a s the nodes seeming piominent like those of the chiung* 
hut much flatter. The internudes. are over a foot 111 length, 
each node beaiing three branches, which are much longer than 
m the ca^e ol most bamboos. I he leaves are in groups 
numbering ftom seven to thirteen, their shape resembling that 

the dde branches being shorter, say only 2 feet. Ot the branches in lours 
one b i ut 4 or 5 .s tin long, being less than the shortest of the branches in 
three.'. 1 he leaves resemble those of the wedake, but are longer, and are 
grouped in sixes or sevens. * Along the centre of the leaf 

run:? a slender pale yellow midiib, with seven parallel veins on either side 
extending from base to tip of the leaf. At the base of the leaf as in the case 
of the male bamboo there are always some fine brown hairs 2 or 3 tenths 
of a sun long, 'this plant closely resembles one of the so-called Taimin 
chiku the internodes being likewise 8 or 9 sun long, but the 

1 tranche'? are longer, and so the habit appears less dense. This i?> the look 
of the young culim, but in the older stems new slieaths make their 
appearance on the additional branches, and then the foliage is more 
luxuriant. 

1 Matiku, as 1 am informed by Mr, V. Okakuia. [Trans. 3 

2 That is in 1S2S, at the time when this book was written. It would 
be a hopeless task to look lor thU specimen now, after all the changes in 
Tbkid. [Trans. ] 

3 TV -sibly the rhyilo'tatln 5 Ilei i ni'- i- meant. [Trans.] 








of the leaves of the maduke (Phyllostachys Ouilioi), but much 
larger, in fact as big as those of the humaza^a (Bambtisa 
palmata). At the base of the lea\es are line brown hairs, like 
those of the ma-dake . Its sprouts, like those of most bamboos, 
come up in the 4th or 5th moon (May to June), but in the 
autumn other small sprouts develop above the radical node 
which in the following year become branches. The Chu-pu 
Siang-lu states that in the case of plants growing “south of the 
passes' 7 large sprouts develop in autumn by the side of the root, 
but this does not occur in Japan. This is owing to difference 
of climate and temperature. The same work states that the 
small shoots on the lower nodes if pulled off and planted will 

take root, which no doubt would also happen in warm parts of 
Japan, such as Suruga and Satsuma. 

The Ni-hon Chiku-Fu adds that this bamboo is found at 
Ots 11110 in Bungo, where it goes by the name of Otsuno-dake, 
and also on I wo ga sliima off the coast of Satsuma. 

SHIBO-CHIKU (Phyllostachys Marliacea F.-M.) 

The Shibo-chiku is a native of Awaji, its branches and 
leaves being exactly like those of the ma-dake fPhvllostachvs 
Quilioi), but its nodes less prominent, and the surface of the 
stem marked with a number of longitudinal grooves, varying 
from *i to ‘4 in size. It is also written S 6 It, shiu'a-chiku. 
The common expression for ‘to wither 7 is shibomu , and the 
name *hibo has probably been given to it, because the surface 
is like that of a young stem shrivelled after being cut. The 
shmelled appearance of living flesh is called shfzva, wrinkle, 
hence the otlici name, as the numerous grooves of the stem 
look like wrinkles. 
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The Honzu Ikka-gen ^fi*) remarks: * f In the 

province of Aw a there is a peculiar bamboo known as shivca- 
thihu, the stem beating numerous longitudinal lines like the 
wrinkles on a face. A large culm is several sun in diameter, 
and curiosity-fanciers make flower-vases of it. There is 
another grooved kind called yamci-dahe , but the two are iden- 
tical. ” 

When it is said that this bamboo no longer is grown in 
Awa alone, but is to be found in other provinces, the real fact 
is that there are grooved examples of the madakc. China 
possesses many species of bamboos, but none of the books 
speak of shiiva-chiku, whence it is inferred not to exist in that 
country. It is a curious bamboo from Awa, that is all. In 
the time of the former daimio > there were some at Sumoto in 
Awaji, of which much care was taken, but they ha\e now all 
been cut down. Though some remain round the houses of 
the small gentry (yhi-zoku), if attention is not bestowed on 
them, they will gradually disappear. Let public-spirited 
persons take them under their protection. 

The root of the shiu a-chiku spreads upwards, while that 
of the mo dole extends below. It might seem convenient there- 
fore to plant them together, but it is said that the madake , 
possibly owing to the manner in which it absorbs the nutritive 
elements m the soil, nourishes exceedingly, while the other 
gives way and finally dies. 


The Kei-ycn Chihu-lu says little about it, and die probability is that 
the author of that woik had never seen a growing plant, as he describes 
minutely a portion of a culm that had been sent him from Awa. [Trans.] 




PHYLLOSTACHYS CASTILLO NIS 
( KIMMEI-CHIKIT ) 

S nat. size ; Leal full size. 
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KIMMEI-CHIKU. Bambusa (Phyllostachys) 
Castillonis F.-M. Bambusa striata, M. 

Usually written & ^ if Kimmei chiku, also if golden 
bamboo and ffl if stieaked bamboo, abo called shima-dake , 
striped bamboo. In the province of Ise the local name is 
kin-gin-chiku (&£B4t v gold and silver bamboo), in Bungo 
awola-takc , gieen Iea\ed bamboo, in To^a shima-dake. striped 
bamboo, in Buzen hiyon-chiku . 1 

Large examples of this species reach 15 or 16 feet in 
height, with a giith of 2 or 3 >////, the smaller being only 4 or 5 
feet, with the thickness of a finger. The nodes are prominent, 
like those of the ma-dake , the cuticle being yellow with green 
longitudinal markings, sometimes only one or two. In 
alternate internodes the colours are generally reversed. 
Though the cuticle is yellow or green as the case may be, the 
tissue when cut acioss differs from that of other bamboos in 
not being pure white, but tinged with a pale green hue. Its 
leaves resemble those of the ma-dake , and bear two or three 
narrow longitudinal white markings on the upper surface. 
The sprouts make their appearance in June, and are edible. 
On the sheath will be found several green, yellow* and red 
stripes, with purple spots, not unlike those of the ma-dake . 
The beauty of branches, leaves and stem is a perfect picture. 
At present it is cultnated merely as an ornamental plant for 
the house or garden. If carefully looked after in a warm 
situation it will grow into a large clump, A friend of the 

1 Chinese names are k c. green-in-gold bamboo, 

fiUffy WSIt i- c\ green and Yellow bamboo, 

fr Ki<£if> WAf* Kfi\ Wtir. JHf. 
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writer having placed a root of Kimmei chiku in a Hower-pot, 
filled it up with water and placed it on a stone. But no care 
was taken to protect it against frost, so that it faded and finally 
withered away. Thinking there was no help left, he threw r it 
away in a corner of his garden. But to his surprise the 
withered branches put forth leaves, and the withered root sent 
up sprouts, which developed into young green culms. He 
was about to change the dirty water in the flower-pot, when he 
found the decayed body of a dead mouse under the stone, to 
which the revival of the withered bamboo was due. He left 
the water unchanged, and cutting off the withered leaver and 
branches, took precautions against frost during the ensuing 
winter. When spring came, he removed the stone, replacing it 
by earth, and the lesult of his caie w as a fine healthy' bamboo. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: “ The gimmei chiku 
($R It) has a white cuticle, the groove corresponding to the 
branches alone being green. When it withers the green 
changes exactly* as in the case of an ordinary* bamboo.” 

It is suggested in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu that this change of 
colour of the kimmei'Chiku is due to climate, but there is the 
case of a plant in private possession near the port of Samusawa 
in Oshiu of which the larger culms have a girth of 2 to 3 s ////, 
the internodes being over 2 feet in length, while the lesser stems 
are a sun or more in girth, with internodes about a foot long. 
It is a medake with tw*o white streaks, respectively *2 and *4 sun 
in width. 

The t£ * t£ If SO-moku ShO-fu 1 say*b that the 3 k 

(O-gon-kan heki-gioku) has a green groove where the rest of 


* Yol. HI. f. 27. 
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the internode is a golden yellow 1 2 with now and then a green 
streak, the branches being coloured in the same way. The 
leaves also have yellow’ streaks. Its sprouts appear in the 
summer, and the sheath is spotted, like that of the ma-dake . 
Large culms attain a girth of one foot. There is also a variety 
in which the colours are reversed, that is the groove is yellow, 3 
while the rest of the internode is green, w ith now’ and then a 
yellow streak. This should be called 3 £ PrI ^ It (Heki- 
gioku-kan o-gon-chiku). Some Kitnmei-chiku are yellow 
with green markings, which is the ordinary form to which the 
former name applies, while others are green with yellow 
inarkings, with a corresponding name. But this is merely 
due to the relative size of the green markings in each case. It 
is no matter for surprise if the green and yellow stripes should 
vary in size according to differences of climate, soil and use of 
fertilizers. So the Chinese name if M It, green-and-yellow 
bamboo, is no misnomer. This species is said to have been 
brought from Corea by Kato Kiy omasa towards the end of the 
16th or beginning of the 17th century. 

This bamboo produces its sprouts in the same manner as 
any other kind. If cut between September and December, 
the green markings will be more or le^s persistent. It may be 
used for basket-work, pipe stems, pen-handles and so forth. 


1 This is Mr. Mitford’s Phyllostacliys Castillonis. v. “ bamboo 
Garden ” p. 153. 

2 This is a plant described on p. 154 of that work. The Kei-yen 

Chiku-Fu says it is rarer than the other [Trans.] 
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'Ihc translator possesses a plant of Kimmci-chiku with yellow stem 
anti careen grooves, the young culms of which are at first of a red colour, 
almost as bright as that of the stn'o-chikit (g. v.) lie has also some 
extremely large specimens, the largest o* which was 39 feet high before the 
top was cut off for transplanting, the girth being io\ inches, and the 
longest internode 11 inches. The lower nodes bear no branches, and there 
are no signs of grooves, hut where the groove would be in a smaller 
specimen there i> a band i.V inches wide, consisting of pale and dark green 
stripes, and in the yellow portion there are narrow' green strip cs connecting 
the broad bands above and below. A young culm is entirely green. 


OGOX CHIKU. 

Tlie Chinese synomms of this plant are & 11' golden bam- 
boo,;K It yellow skinned bamboo, anti yellow culm# 

It is found in Sat sum a, Loochoo and the pro\ince of Aw a at the 
eastern entrance of the Gulf of TdkiO. The It ifa Iff t% Chu-pu 
siang-Iu says that the golden bamboo grows in Kiangsoo and 
Cheh-kiang, and is altogether like the Phyllostachys Ilenonis 
( Ha-chiku ). 

According to the i k fil HO (Ju-nan pu->hi) the golden 
bamboo has a stem of a pure yellow colour like gold. 

The Kei-\en Chiku-Fu 1 sa}s the plants grown in Loochoo 
and Satsuma resemble the mii-(/akr but aie smaller. It adds 
that those which come from Aw a attain a height of o\er twenty 
feet, and when fresh have not a distinctly yellow colour, but 
are bright yellow when dry, like pure gold. The Ogon chiku 
has the whole stem of an uniform yellow, with no streaks of 
any other colour. It resembles the ‘ yellow' bamboo with 
green grooves as regards its branches and leaves, but the stem 
differs entirely, so they must not be confounded. 

1 Yol. III. f. 16 v. 
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SUWO-C HIKU (Bamhusa Alphonse Karri, F.-M. ) 

This is also called Kd-joi chiku (Corean bamboo). In 
Chinese It Golden thread bamboo, 0 H It white thread 
bamboo, ffi'l $$ It sweepmg-thiead bamboo, T: && It seven- 
thread bamboo. The local name in Iligo is Roku-shi-chiku, 
14 if green thread bamboo. 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu says the stem and nodes resemble 
those of the medake (Arundinaria japonica), with a height of 3 
to 5 feet and the thickness of a little finger. The intei nodes are 
about 5 sun (6 inches) long, and the blanches are borne in 
threes, lb es or sevens. From the larger branches smaller ones 
spring, sometimes in couples, but also singly. Those w ith 
branches in threes are young plants, above that are the older 
ones. As in the case of the medake , as time goes on, a couple 
of buds are put forth between the branches in threes and those 
in fives. 

When this bamboo is young the w hole stem is of a bright 
red, as if it had been dyed with sapan wood, hence its name 
sunv-chiku, sapan wood bamboo. The stem bears five or six 
longitudinal green markings, like a green thread, whence the 
Chinese name * golden-thread bamboo. * 

The Yamato Honzo speaks of a kind called s uji-take (line 
bamboo), which is a medake , with white longitudinal lines. 
It resembles the da im id-da ke (dc % fl), but is not identical, and 
is probably nothing else than an old stem of the ‘golden- 
thread bamboo*, in which the green lines have changed to 
white. Hence the Chinese name ‘white-thread bamboo/* 

This bamboo is said to have been sent from Satsuma as a 
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present to T*"»kir>. Tradition >ays Katr> Kivomasa brought it 
back from Corea and planted it in Higo, whence it ha* spread. 
The local name is ‘giecn-thread bamboo/ and the Higo people 
attach much value to it. It was at the General Exposition of 
1877 that the writer fir>t saw thE bamboo. The name IvOrai- 
chiku denotes its Corean origin. It i* ea*y to propagate, and it 
is much glow n a* a pot-plant. The ‘ golden-thread-bamboo " 
is fully described in the S *-inofcu Sho-fu. 1 

SHIKAKL-DAKE (Bambuva quadrangular^. ) 

The Chinese name for this species i* 11* (square bamboo). 
It is usually know n as 03 It four-cornered bamboo, also as 
0 'll it four-sided bamboo. 

Its appearance resembles that of the ma-dakc , but it is 
more delicate, and little more than a v un in diameter. The 
corners are blunt, not truly angular. It looks well converted 
into walking-sticks, legs of table* or posts of tea-rooms. It is 
said to have been introduced from Loochoo. When planted 

1 This work (vol. III. f. 25 v.) describes the Kin-shi-chika (golden thread 
bamboo) as unable to resist cold and not given to spreading laterally - 
It is like neither the Jmchiku (Phyllostachys Henonis) nor the madake (P. 
Quilioi). It grows to a height of ten feet, having a hard culm, and flat 
nodes. The surface is \ ellovv with green stripes, the leaves having yellow 
stripes. I he sprouts appear in autumn, and are of a purple colour traverse l 
by green stripes. In the following year the young culm develops its 
branches, and when the leaves make their appearance, the purple streaks 
turn yellow. The sheath is persistent/ ’ 

Note by I ranslator. The uncovered portion of the in tern ode on a 
young culm is covered with line bristles, but the sheath itself is quite 
smooth. W here the pseud ophyll joins the sheath there is a small projection 
bearing hairs, but on the covered side the hairs seem to project directly 
from the edge of the limous The sheath is at first green, and remains so 
much Ion gei than the limbus, which quickly dries, and becomes of a 
pinkish colour. For the shape ^ee the accompanying illustration. 
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in a warm situation it grows tu a considerable size, attaining a 
height of over ten feet. The internodes are from 3 to 4 sun 
long, with a girth of 4 to 5 ^un. One or two nodes immediate- 
ly above the ground put forth numerous hair-like rootlets, 
and above that point every node has warts above it, which 
seems to indicate a similar disposition to produce fine rootlets. 
Hence the local name in Sagami, ibo-dake (wart-bamboo). 
The best time for transplanting it is during the lains. It is 
also much propagated in the iainy season bv cutting lengths of 
two or three internodes and planting them in the ground, when 
the wart-like protuberances lengthen out into hairy 1 outlets. 
The cuticle is of a pale green colour and rough to the touch. 
Compared with the madakc the leaves are narrower and smaller, 
and are \ cry pointed at the tip''. The branches, which begin 
to grow from the 12th or 13th node above the ground, are 
short and slender. On young branches there are 3 to 4 leaves, 
on older ones 5, b or 7. The sprout of the square bamboo 
appears in the summer months in some cases, in otheis it is 
delayed till the autumn. The latter only develop their 
branches and leaves during the ensuing year. The sheath has 
small purple spots and the sprout is of an agreeable flavour, 
it is well known that this bamboo does not everywhere produce 
its shoots at the same time of year. It is said that in the 
district of Koza in the province of Sagami the shoots come up 
in January, while in the district of Ivuka in the province of 
SuwT) they are delayed till the end of autumn or the beginning 
of winter, and it is not till the rainy season of the following year 
that the sheaths fall off and the branches and leaves develop. 
In the district of Yoshikuwa in Tosi the sprouts sh >v them- 
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selves about the time of the autumnal equinox, and they are 
particularly good eating. 

The Kei-ven Chiku-Fu qu v L o the Tanshiu Dzucliiku (fF 
W 11 it) to the effect that “the square bamboo comes from 
Higo. But it is now found at various places in Musashi, 
larger specimens being a span or more in girth. When the 
plantation is old and the culms have reached their full growth, 
they are now and then found with a diameter of over 2 sun . 
The writer had liim>elf seen llo\\ei-\ascs made of stems over 3 
sun in diameter. Theie are some pretty ones marked with 
lines, supposed to come from Loochoo, very different from the 
ordinarv soit. Cut with a saw they show a square section.” 1 

The Honzo Komoku Kcimr> says; <£ The square bam- 
boo comes from Loochoo, but is row much grown in all parts 
of the country. It has a diameter of *7 or *8 sun, and is sept are 
without angles. Its whole surface is rough like sand. For 3 
or 4 nodes above the ground it has rootlets projecting all 
round like thorns. If these nodes he cut and thrust into the 
earth they take root readily. The stems are used for walking- 
sticks. In China large bamboos of this square form are snid 
to exist.'” 2 3 

The it sf a! ¥k -ays : “The square bamboo exists in 
various parts of the two Cheh, the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu, Anhui, Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 4 The leaves and 
branches are like those of Phyllostachys Quilioi. But the 


1 Kei-ven Chiku-Fu, vol. IV, f. S v. 

2 Bk. XXXIII f. 12 v. 

3 Chu-pu Siang-lu. 

4 Sec riayf.ur, Cities and Towns of China, p. 201. 
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nodes and stem are square like the ££ -HJ: 1 In late autumn it 

puts forth sprouts, which develop into culms in the following 
year. Tall specimens attain a height of over 20 feet. There 
are no very large stems. It looks well with its pillar-like form.” 

It is said that in China the square bamboo is sometimes 
found solid. Those grown in Japan have a thin pipe, and 
their tissue is soft. They look well when used for walking 
sticks and for other small articles. The general form of the 
bamboo is cylindrical, and this species alone is square, for 
which reason it has been regarded as a curiosity. A method 
exists of shortening the internodes. When the sprout is about 
to appear above ground, the sheath is stiipped off, and the 
internodes become curiously contracted. These deformed 
specimens are used for the verandah railings of tea-rooms and 
libraries. 

The sheath is of delicate texture, and hangs very loosely to the young 
culm. Its upper portion is fringed with tine hairs, and the pseudophyll is 
exceedingly ^mall, projecting from the straight end of the sheath, which is 
perhaps not more than i'i 2 in. broad at the tip, like a tiny needle. [Trans.] 

KOKO-CHIKU. 

This is commonly known by the name of Nankin-chiku 
(Chinese bamboo). The Chines names for it is # J® It, bam- 
boo of filial obedience. The Kei-\en Chiku-Fu 2 adds It 
kind bamboo, 3e1t Righteous bamboo, T-^Ht Mother and 
child bamboo, JL>&1t Brother* bamboo, SSJglt Kind old 
woman bamboo, 3i 1t :J the Bamboo of Wang-Siang, #JH1t, 
Angling line Bamboo, $kH1t 4 Peach line Bamboo, it Red 

1 YakumosO, or Leonurus sibiricus, Nat. ord. Labiatae. 

2 Yol. IV, f. 35 under the heading Xankin-dake. 

3 One of the Twenty four Paragons of Filial Piety. 

4 ^ having nearly the same sound as one being t\io y the other t'iao. 
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Bamboo, j^SliHf Purple cloud canopy Bamboo, HE If Basket 
Bamboo, $fc 1 f Autumn Bamboo, Bamboo of the Four 

seasons, all different names for one species. Tradition says 
that the Chinese Buddhist priest Taopen brought it with him 
when he became a naturalized Japanese, and having planted it 
on the hill by Sofukuji, the Chinese temple at Nagasaki, built 
a cell there, to which he gave the name of If M Chiku rin 
An, or Cell of the Bamboo grove. Hence this bamboo was 
called To-chiku (i.e. Chinese bamboo) or Chikurin-chiku. 
In the growth of the sprouts, the summer ones are said to 
come up inside the parent plant, and keep it cool, while the 
winter ones come up outside and keep it warm. H^nce the 
popular name KokO-chiku, Bamboo of Filial Piety. The 
subsequent cultivation of it at Fukuoka and Hakata in Chiku- 
zen is attributed to the initiative of the former daimio of Chiku- 
zen, Kuroda Nagahiro. 

The culm and branches of this bamboo resemble those of 
the Tawim-dake (Arundinaria Hindsii var. graminea, F.-M.), 
but it is a different species. The leawes vary in length from 7 or 8 
sun to 2 ur 3, and in width from o\er a sun to *5 or '6. The 
culm varies in height froth over 20 feet to 6 or 7. It grows dense- 
ly, a single clump containing at times several hundred stems. 
The root is caespitose, and does not spread. It loves a w’arm 
climate and a sandy soil, hence even in Chikuzen, wherever ex- 
posed to the northerly winds of winter, it dies down, and does 
not put forth its leaves before the w armth of spring comes on, 
the spiouts making their appearance in August or September. 
The people boil them as a rare dish, out of the proper season. 
They are tender and have an agreeable sweet taste. The 
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sheath is persistent. It is used for tea-scoops, being light and 
smooth. 

The Yamato Honzb says : 4 4 According to the Pen ts’ao 

the 4 loving bamboo ’ (3?.4t) is also known as the ‘righteous 
bamboo ’ It). It grows clump-wise without spreading, and 
is grown as an ornamental plant. Possibly this is the ‘Chinese 
bamboo ’ (kara-lake) recently introduced. It is also known as 
the Nanking bamboo. The states that there is a 

caespitose bamboo, the sprout- of which do not spread abroad, 
hence its name ” 1 

The f# it II 2 says b * 7'he # Ml It (bamboo of filial 
obedience) has long and slender stems, forming a large clump. 
In the summer its sprouts come from the inside and produce 
coolness, which they tiansmit to the parent bamboo. In the 
winter they come up outside and afford protection to the parent 
plant by covering it up. This is why it is called ‘loving 
filial- affection'. " 

The Honzo Komoku Keirnn says : “The Toving bam- 
boo ’ has a slender stem, not more than 6 or 7 feet high. Its 
sprouts grow close together, not externally ." 3 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu , 4 quoting theM 35 IE (I-pu 

Fang-wu liao-chi) sa\s : 44 Tlie Toving bamboo ' has caespitose 
root-;, which do not spread. There are several other varieties. 
Those of which the internode- are S or 9 sun in length are 


1 Ouotnl from the Kei-yen Cliiku-Fu vol. IV. f. 36. 

2 Yol. IV. f. 3 of the Japanese reprint. 

J O noted in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, vol. IV. f. 36. The original 
passage is in Bk. XXXI If, f. 19. 

* Yri. IV. f. 36 v. 
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called ftHt (basket bamboo). That which attains a foot 
between the nodes is called Sit (Bitter bamboo). That which 
has branches hanging towards the ground is called 
(Thread -hanging bamboo). Canes with long internodesand 
a smooth cuticle are made into hats." 

There is a kind of ‘ loving bamboo ' resembling the hb-ht 
chiku. The kind mentioned in the Kei-ven Chiku-Fu as 
having a stem and blanches like those of the Ilb-bi-chiku , but 
longer leaves, is the * loving bamboo* of the Honzo Komoku 
Keimo, while the \anety just described is the ‘loving bamboo » 
of the Yamato Honzo, and is the same as the c bambo > of filial 
obedience* described in the $£ f¥ it 1 the * loving bamboo ’ 
of that book being another sort. For it says ‘‘the ‘loving 
bamboo* has a solid >tem, and long internodes; it is w r eak 
though strong looking Its slender toughness suits it for use 
instead of wistaria tendrils." 

The Kr.kb chiku does not grow r in a deme clump except 
in warm situations. A ship-broker residing at Kobe had some 
plants sent from Chikuzen, but found aftir the lapse of years 
that it did not flourish. In 18S1 a root was brought from 
Chikuzen to Tokio, but in spite of the care taken to protect it 
from the cold in winter, it withered and died. It mav safely 
be inferred that the Midden change of soil and climate was the 
cause in both these cases. 

KANAYAMA-DAKE. (Bambusa metallica, F.-M. ) 

This plant was discovered by Mr. Shirono in 1SS0 at tlie 
goldmines at Yamagano in the district of Kuwabara, province 

1 Vol. TV. f 4 v. 
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of Osumi, hence its> name. Since then it has been found from 
time to time on the neighbouring hills. It is a sort of Kuma- 
zasa (Bambusa palmata) with pur])le markings on the stem. 
It is very tough, and the pipe is unusually thick, like the 
Shakotan-chiku 1 from the pro\ince of Shiribetsu in the Hok- 
kaido. Most bamboo that do not possess, a creeping root- 
stock produce buds on the stem from the knots, beginning from 
the 4th and as far as the 8th knots from the root. But this 
species ami the Shakotan-chiku produce buds at every node of 
the main stem, which in their turn become stems, just like 
those which spring from the underground buds of other species, 
which is the remarkable point about them. There is a 
specimen at the Museum in Tokir>, which shows that the 
parent stem has produced from each knot buds, which develop- 
ed into culms taller than the original stem. The specimen 
has been deprived of both tip and root, and yet measures seven 
ur eight feet in length. The first branch-culm is longer than 
the parent, while the third projects beyond the 2nd. If one of 
these stems be severed from the parent and planted in the 
ground, it will grow . The surface of the cane is marked w ith 
dark brown spots, but the colour is not the same in every case, 
being lighter or darker according to circumstances. Some are 
almost black, others much lighter. Although it is not so 
elegant as the Siangfei bamboo (see above p. 6i) for the manu- 
facture of literary utensils, it may be applied to various useful 
purposes. Since its discovery it has been chiefly employed 
for bookshelves and pen-handles. 

1 In Mr. Freeman- Mitford's opinion (which the translator -hares) these 
two kinds are identical. 
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The it (Fi-ch’uan hw a-cliing) men turns a bamboo 
called (ssu-nu-^hu), the peculiarity of which K that it has 

buds which grow iium the knots, and after these have develop- 
ed into culms, the knots of the latter send forth shoots. 
I'erhaps this may be the same as Kanayama-dake and Shakotan 

clnku. 

Theie is another son found at the \ ill age of NLshi Soya, 
district of Mima, province of Avva in Shikoku, which is locallv 
known as Bothnia- lake and Saha*'- lain '. 3 It has no brown 
spots on the culm like the Shakotan-chiku and Kanayama-dake, 
hut resembles the ordinarj shino-tlth', and does not grow 
thicker than a thumb, hut every year about the month of Ai-iil, 
as it grows uller, buds are produced between the nodes, which 
develop into stems, exactly as in the case of the Shakotan- 
chiku and Kanayama-dake. These buds or sprouts are boiled, 
or roasted in the adie^, or eaten prepared with vinegar and 
The leaves are used tor w lapping up rice-cakes, and 

1 Vol. IV. f. 4<U the Japanese reprint. 

2 This seems to be Forafu (or simply tom-) t lake ibund on the Ilakone 
iu< untains, which is quite a diffeient species from Bambusa Taydekeri, 
though often seen growing with it. The stem resembles that oL B. 

I aydekeii, hut diffeis hom it in the manner it has of putting forth single 
branches from even the lowest nodes, which often grow to a greater length 
than the parent stem. The leaves are rather longer than those ofB. 
Laydekeri. The sheath of the young shoot is green, closely set with stiff 
bristles, which is a distinguishing mark. The base of the pseudophyll 
bear^ small bunches of hairs. There is a small thicket of it at Ashinoyu 
in the grounds of a ruined Buddhist temple behind the village. It doe? 
not seem to be mentioned bv any writer on Japanese bamboos, and is 
probably a new species. In the third or fourth yedr the stem is in places 
covered with a black fungoid growth, which when washed of! leaves the 
stem stained irregularly of a light black. Hence the name tor a -fit , tiger- 
mottling. See the la-t action in this volume. [Trans.] 
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are valued for their fragrance. The culms may be used for 
making library utensils, sticks with which to hang up pictures 
on their hooks or for walking-sticks. 

KAWASHIRO-DAKE. 

The Kaicashira-lake is also called Kashiro-dakc and 
Shira-dakc, Chinese names being '^Mt 1 and tK 6 It. 2 It is a 
soxt oUia-chiku but ha\ing longer internodes, and reaching a 
height ol 20 or 30 feet. The stem is hard, and the sheaths 
■white, whence the name kiuca-shiro-dake (white sheathed bam- 
boo). What is known in Chikugo as Shira-dake is the same. 
In the diary of a journey made by Mr. Tanaka Yoshiwo he 
notes that it is a well-known plant at the village of Hoshino, 
district of Kami Tsuma, in the province of Echigo. Its culm, 
he says, is like that of the madake y and it resembles the latter 
also in ha\ing no spots on the sheath. From the whiteness of 
the ''heath it has got the name of * hint-dake. It is much valued 
foi the thongs of znrf (sandals), but the stems cannot be tinned 
to any account except ibr basket-work. A hoiseload of the 
sheaths is worth 70 \cn (£ 7). The ullage of Hoshino produces 
three thousand bundles annually, each load weighing 33.1- lh 3 . 
avoirdupois, and \ alued at from 1 yen 20 sen to 1 yen s;o sen 
(2 s. 3d. to 3s.). They are all despatched toFukushima, where 
they arc sorted into various qualities. A good quality is also 
produced at Ohakari, Kago and Kita Kawada. 

This bamboo sends up its sprouts later. When the 
shoots of the Harhiku and Madake are already ten and two feet 
high respectively, that of the shira-dakc scarcely exceeds a foot. 


1 Violet bamboo. 


2 Water-white bamboo. 
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The sprout differs from that of the ha-chiku , resembling in the 
main that of the ma-dake. Round Tukio the branch sheaths 
of the ma-dake are gathered for making the upper soles of zori 
(sandals), the sheath of the culm having brown spots, which 
make it unsuitable except for the inferior class of zori. But 
the branch sheaths are without spot:>, are of a white colour and 
thin, and are thus suitable foi the soles of clogs and for the 
better quality of ziri. But the soles of the best sella (sandal 1 ) 
and of zijri w ere always made of sheaths known in the trade as 
kudari (* up-country ’), which are nothing else than sheaths of 
this bambou sent to Tokio bv way of Osaka. 

MAGARI-DAKE. 

In the Hokkaido are produced bamboos known as 
magari-dake f and thev are also found in Oshiu and Pew'a. 
They are small bamboos closely resembling a* hi (a reed know n 
to botanists as Phragmites communis). The terminal bud of 
the creeping root-stock grow sup into a culm, and consequent- 
h the portion near the root is curved. It was formerly sup- 
posed that this form resulted from the pressure of overlying 
snow, but that is not the case. It is simply that a terminal 
bud has grown into a culm. At the Exposition of 1S77 a so- 
called mino-biki-dakc was shown, which came from the \illage 
ofAkatsu, district of Asaka, in the province of I wasliiro, which 
was nothing else but the magari-dake from the Hokkaido. 
This specimen is now in the Museum. The length of the 
stem is a little over 8 feet, its thickness near the root being that 

1 Differs from cor? in having the hinder part of the sole shod with 

iron. 
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of a thumb. The leaves are 7 sun lone by 1 sun wide, and 
smooth. 

We have heard a native of Echigo speaking of the magari- 
dake call it jin-dakc He described it as being of the 

same character as the ma-dake , and 7 or 8 feet high. The ends 
of the root grew up into culms. Consequently when cut they 
were all curved alike, and fences made of them looked very 
well. 'Hie sprout made its appearance in August, just as in 
the case of the hvi-c hiku (Bambusa marmurea). Perhaps it is 
identical with that species. It is said to be abundant between 
Echigo and the Aidm district. Cold legions have their own 
species ofbamboo in great abundance, but they do not grow 
erect as in warm climates. When good sorts are tiansplantecl 
from warm into cold climates the culm becomes stout and 
thick at the root, and becomes gradually slender towards the 
up, not growing of equal thickness from end to end as in warm 
regions. Thus sorts like the magaii-dnh when grown in a 
warm climate will probably send up sprouts in the same 
manner as the hUi-ihiku (Bambusa distieha, F. -M. ) and 
kan-chiku . But in a cold climate the sprout trying to come up 
straight, hut prevented from doing so by want of warmth, at 
first spreads underground, waiting for the advent of warmer 
weather, and then springs up into a culm. This is the natural 
working of a cold climate. 

Experience shows that bamboos without a creeping root- 
stock produce a number of hair-like rootlets, and mostly send 
forth buds underground from the third and fourth nodes of the 
root, which is always provided with these hair-like rootlets as 
Hr as the seventh or eighth node. The sprouts of the magari- 
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i lake in a warm climate would grow up straight from the nodes 
on the root of the parent plant, and the nodes which give out 
these hair-like rootlets, when abo\e the ground would have 
instead small warts, like the square bamboo and the kan-chiku. 
And in a cold climate the nodes which bear the hair-like root- 
lets spread below the surface and do not spring up into a culm 
till all those rootlets have grown. This is why all the low’er 
ends are curved, and not because the terminal bud develops 
into a culm, as lias been erroneously supposed. For the bam- 
boo in question has no creeping rootstock. Such plants as the 
kanayaim- lah\ which grow in warm climates, produce buds 
Irom each node of the parent bamboo above ground, and these 
branches in their turn arc longer than the parent stem. This 
is probably merely the effect of the climate. 

FI TA MA TA-DA KK (forked bamboo.) 

The Chinese call these Ji S, It (heavenly parent bamboo); 

It (double bamboo): 5ft£1t (double-branched bamboo); 
also t t (rejoicing-together bamboo); ® 19 It (double- 

tipped bamboo); ©f It (coupled bamboo); It (helping bam- 
boo); tO & It (mutually affectionate bamboo); £& it (peach- 
hair-pin bamboo' and so forth. Also 3® it (lucky bamboo). 
This is a sport which sometimes occurs in a plantation, just 
like a tree with two, three or tour leaders. But the latter is 
common enough, and not worth regarding as a curiosity. In 
the case of the bamboo it is unusual, hence is regarded as a 
rarity, and gets the name of it (lucky bamboo). The waiter 
has seen such forked stems of Phvllostachys mitis in the 
possession of a florist at Kegishi in Tokio, and at the village of 
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AngiO in Ashi-date district, province ofMusashi. At about 
the fourth or fifth node abo\e the root, the stem divided. 
Sometimes the sport takes place at the tenth or fourteenth 
node. The Kei-ven Chiku-Fu has a drawing of one that 
divided into five stems, and speaks of others that had eight or 
nine, and even as many as eighteen steins. 

According to the Japanese Encyclopaedia there was a 
forked bamboo at Tennoji near Osaka, which was a plant of 
Hd-chiku (Phyllosiachvs Henonis). 

The Vamato HonzO explains the tfe It as being a double 
bamboo, and quotes the It If (Chu-fu) of the Chinese 
writer T (Wang Tzu-ching) in regard to it. The sprout 
it seems was called / S b St. In Japan, it adds, it is a rarity, but 
is mentioned in the U5 ft (Ro-ya Dai-sui Hen). 

The Kei-ven Chiku-Fu says: 1 “ The vaiieties of the bam- 
boo are particularly numerous. At the monastery of 
(Kwang-yen-szu ) at Hangchow there was a whole plantation 
of bamboos having double culms. The most curious case was 
that of a bamboo rising out of the top of an old tree, and 
growing luxuriantly, in shape like a serpent or dragon 
coiled up." 

Not long ago in the garden of Otani Enzai there was a 
double bamboo, the top of which grew out of an old decayed 
pinetree ; it was a ha-chihi and exactly corresponded with the 


1 The following is a quotation from a Chinese work given in the Kei- 
yen Chiku-Iu , anil not an original statement of the author of that book. 

[Trans.] 
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curious specimen said to l)a\e existed at the above-named 
monastery. 1 

1 he f# it (Pi-chuan Hwa-ching) speaks of a double 
bamboo growing at the West Hills at Wulin in Chehkiang 2 , 
the peculiarity of which was its long culms and slender leaves. 
The culms grew side by side, and their colour was particularly 
beautiful. 

The Kci-yen Chiku-Fu cites innumeiable other cases of 
bamboos with double culms, most of them from Chinese books. 3 

All [these cases are mere spoils, and if people like to 
regard them as good or bad omens, let them indulge their 
fancy. Onh, in transplanting them, let great care be taken 
to dig them up with plenty of soil round the bole, and bind it 
together caiefully with cords. 

OKIXA-DAKE (Old man’s bamboo. ) 

Usually written it If, also called @ It (mokume-dake). 
In the It fa 'iT (Chu-pu .Siang-lu) it is called Pel It (striped 
bamboo). The Okina-dake is of the same kind as the Ila-chiku, 
having 3 to 5 pale yellow stripes along the upper and under 
surfaces of some among the entirely green leaves. The leaves 
of the tip and the }oung lea\es are sometimes green without 
white stripes. The Zo-ho Chi-kin-shO (*§ W S& i£) 4 says that 
the Okina-dake has white leaves w ith green stripes, which seen 

1 This passage is a note in the Kci-yen Chiku-Fu, vol. IV. f. 21 v. 

[Trans.] 

2 Near Hangchou. See vol. IV. f. 3 v. of the Chinese work quoted. 

[Trans.] 

3 Abridged from the original. [Trans.] 

4 Wrong citation. It is from the supplement entitled Ki-eki chi-kin- 
shJ , vol. I. f. 22 v. pub. in 1719. 
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from a distance look as if it were covered with newly fallen 
snow. It is a variegated form of ha-chi hi, and much valued 
by florists, but not much grown now. It is a beautiful orna- 
ment to a garden. 

The If ff a? t£k says the iS If Chicn-iao-chu (striped bam- 
boo) grows in the mountains of the Two tffr (Two Cheh) 1 , and 
is also found cultivated in gardens, its culm resembling the 
'water bamboo’ (7k if), but with the nodes closer together. 
The leaves are like those of the dr EH if {hair-end bamboo), 
very long and slender. On their upper surface are pale yellow 
stripes, 5 to 7 in number, and they aie sometimes as many as 
fourteen or fifteen in a bunch. 

There is another sort called TjtJilf -chiku, Rock 

crystal Bamboo) of the same species as ha-chiku, the \ allegation 
stripes being wider than in the case of the Ukina-dakc , and of a 
pure white. Another name for it is H Ul it snow -mountain 
bamboo. It was formerly much cultivated by flutists, but is 
no longer to be seen. 2 

RIO-SU-CHIKU (Dragon's beard bamboo.) 

Also known as II ££ If (Riu-su-chikzi, dragon thread bam- 
boo). It used to be formerly impoited from abruad, but the 
writer has not heard of its being grown in Japan. But in 
April of the present }ear 3 a wild bamboo was found near the 
hills at Yokosuka in the province of Sagami, not far from 
Yokohama, the culm of which was as slender as a needle, or 

1 See Playfair’s t4 Cities and Towns of China,” p. 201. 

2 This seems to be taken from the {So -in oh 11 A'ln-vo-shiu) 

2nd series, vol. IV. f. 1. 

3 1SS5 seems to be meant. 
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as thin as a thread. Its leave* also were small, like those of 
the onlinan s 'd*a (bamboo gras*). A number of these slender 
stems weie growing together in a clump, without any branches. 
Those which were found under tree* were taller, and bore 
fewer leaver When exposed to snow or frost it withered, but 
of those which were protected by other plants or grew’ in a 
sunny exposure, and experienced neither frost nor snow, 
about half *ui\ived the winter, the other half polishing. But 
from the dead plants fresh culms sprang up about April. The 
people of the locality call it iia-Iake, and it may perhaps be the 
same as the Riu-su-l hifcu. 

According to the Ifr ® lb m (Pi-ch’uan Ilua-ching) “the 
Dragon’s beard bamboo grows in the mountains of Ts’m-chou* 
and Chch-kiang. Its height is scarcely a foot, and the culm 
as slender as a needle, fit for planting in a basin. But it 
.should not be exposed to snow’ or frost in winter. ' 1 2 

The drawing given in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu (vol. V. f. 40 
v.) show* it to have branches. But the bamboo we speak of is 
of the same character as the me-dake , 3 which is quite different 
from the nezit^a, and has no branches. The writer is cultiva- 
ting it, to see whether it can be kept alive. It is a sort of sasa. 


1 Now called bt jfj| ift ; See Playfair's “ Cities and Towns of China.” 
It was apparently in Hunan. 

* Vol. IV. f. 4 . 

3 i-e. is an Arundinaria. 
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SOSFTSC CHIKi : 

This is a \ aiiety of bamboo with extremely long inter- 
nodes, found at Yanagawa in Chikugo. In the Kei-ven 
Chiku-Fu 1 there F mentioned a bamboo staff four feet in 
length and a span in girth, with a knot at each end, said to 
have belonged to Saigio I loslii, 2 and still presetted at Shigi- 
tatsu-sawa at OFo on the Tokaido. The No-sci zen~^ho (IS 
& ii) is also quoted as speaking of a bamboo the inteniodes of 
which were six feet in length. 

According to the (Pi-ch'uan Hua-ching) the 

Soselsu-chiku ha^ a loflv culm, with internodes a dicing (?fc) in 
length, and comes fiom M 1 % Ul PS, and the (Pen-ts’ao 

HucFyen) states that this bamboo has them five or six feet in 
length. However we have never seen anything of the sort. 
Perhaps such varieties may exist in India, but we have never 
heard 6f them in Japan. What is known in this country 
under the name of kata-lake (JS It) is in shape like the tnadake 
with smooth knots, and reaches a height of fifteen or sixteen 
feet, the lea\e^ resembling tlio^e of the me (lake, but shorter. 
The greatest distance between the nodes does not exceed a 
couple of feet, but at the Tokio Museum a specimen is 
presen ed, the internodes of which are 2 feet 5 or b sun in 
length. 

SU-SHLCHIKU. 

Is the name gi\en to a bamboo bearing branches on both 
sides of the knots. It is meiely a rare sport, and difficult to 
* Yol. n f f. 5c v. 

2 A celebrated poet, b. 1140, d. 119S. 
a Vo! IV. f 4 v 
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ob tai n . According to the Kd-yen C Vi iku-fu 1 ‘ ‘ this bamboo is 
of rare occurrence. Its girth is not more than a span, but from 
right and left of each knot a branch issues, so that it looks like 
two bamboo^ growing together. The grooves similarly are 
found on both sides «»f the stem, and extend from one knot to 
another. Tn consequence of this formation, the stem is flatfish, 
the lone er diameter being 1.7 ■?«//, the shorter only *9 sun . 
The alternate internodes are at right angles to each other. 
The node-' being prominent suggest the madake, but when 
carefullv examined it is seen to be a sport of the ha-chikuF 
The same author reports that some years ago a florist in 
Kameido had a green bamboo 15 or 16 feet high, in which 
above the 12th or 13th knot counting from the root each knot 
had pairs of branches alternately at right angles to each other, 
just as in the variety already described, but at the top of the 
culm it was like an ordinary bamboo. This likewise was a 
sport of the ha-chihu, said to have been obtained from a neigh- 
bouring plantation. At the Museum is preserved a f double- 
branched bamboo * known as the bifurcate ( fula-mata-dake ), 
which is a great curiosity. This specimen has a flattened stem, 
with grooves on both sides of the first internode, followed by 
one having branches similarly situated ; the third internode 
has no branches, but they occur again on the fourth. Towards 
the top it di\ ides into two stems, the knots of which bear 
branches alternately, growing on the same system as the first, 
second and third knots. This extremely curious object is a 
sport of the ha -chiku. 


1 Yol. iv. f. 2S v. 
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CHIGO-ZASA (Bambusa argento-striata M.) 

This is also known as Shima-zasa and Yana gib j-zasa. It 
is scarcely a foot in height, and has long slender leaves growing 
at the tip of the culm, in number from &ix to nine. Some of 
these leaves bear from one to four white longitudinal stripes, 
while others are half white and half green. In rare cases an 
entire leaf of pure white occurs. This plant looks exceedingly 
elegant in gardens, by the side of stones, under trees, ponds, 
artificial mounds, and iobi-i^hL 1 It will flourish inanvjkindof 
soil. If planted and left to itself it quickly spreads all over the 
garden, being of the same kind as nezasa. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia gives much the same 
information, and the So-moku Kin-yo-shiu (?£ ££ M H) de- 

scribes this plant as a pretty variety of the nezasa with pure 
white markings . 2 

Florists have a dwarf bamboo they call oroshima (Bambusa 
pygmaea), the leaves and stem of which are again smaller than 
those of the chigo-ztisa. It is planted among the stones of 
artificial mounds and ponds. In spite of its small size, it 
spreads freely, and when planted in a small pot it fills it up 
entirely. 

There is also a variety known as Kamuro-zasa (Bambusa 
aureo-striata). It has a >oft branchless stem and yellow mark- 
ings on the surface of the leaves, which are of delicate texture 
and very pretty. It is particularly suitable for treatment as a 
pot-plant. 

1 la Japanese gardening flat atones of irregular shape disposed in 
lines arc so called. 

2 Sd-moku Kin-yd-sbiu, 2nd series, vol. JY. f. 4. 
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This is not a separate species. If the head of a mi) so or 
hofei-chiku (Phyllostachys mitis and P. aurea) be cut off, 
numerous branches v. ill spontaneously spring from the end of 
the culm, the leaves of which will cluster thickly in the shape 
of a ball {marl— ball). Florists sometimes call them 
‘ Hundred leaved bamboos.' 

According to the Zd-ho Chi-kin-shu, the foliage of any kind 
of bamboo will become denser, if the stem be cut short in May 
or June . 1 The production of these artificial plants depends 
upon a trick of the trade, which consists in tearing off the 
sheath from the young sprout. It may be done with the mo so 
or hoiei-chiku. The sheath next the ground being left in its 
place, the second and third are pulled away as quickly as 
possible, care being taken not to injure the stem. The inter- 
nodes will then contract, and a short stem is the result. When 
this sprout has grown up and sent forth its branches, two or 
three of the latter being left according as may be judged best, 
the upper part i> all cut away. The branches that year will 
be few, but increase in number from year to year, as do the 
lea\es also, until they present a spherical form. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: “We ha\e never yet 
discovered whether a bamboo exists beating a hundred leaves 
on one branch. But if the lower branches and leaves be 
removed, as well as those of the middle of the stem, and the 
leaves and branches left together at the top, the leaves will 


i Vol. VIIT.f. iS. v. 
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grow densely, so as to look as if there were a hundred on one 
branch. " 

RAKANJO-CHIKU (the Lolland 1 Bamboo cane.) 

This also is produced artificially. A small plant of 
Phyllostachys Quilioi (madake) should be chosen, and as soon 
as the sprout appears above ground, the sheaths should be 
removed with such care as not to injure the culm, in anticipa- 
tion of their falling off naturally. The internode will then 
bend into a serpentine form, or at an angle. Various forms 
may thus be produced. An acquaintance of the author pursued 
this method year after year with a plant of Quilioi, with 
pleasingly varied results, and has now a small clump consist- 
ing of a dozen or so of such stems. lie informs me that if a 
single sheath is removed at a time, the best curvatures will be 
obtained. It sometimes happens in a plantation that the same 
effect is produced through pressure from the fencing, or from 
other objects, whether wood or stone. 

In China these bent stems are said U * occur spontaneous- 
ly. The It If (Cliu-pu Siang-lu) asserts that the Rakanjr*- 
chiku grows at 18 #f, the ancient Jung-chou. 8 To the east 

of this place rises Jung-li shan. wheic this bamboo is found, 
crooked like a dragon or serpent. But the crookedness of the 
bamboos on that mountain is probably caused by huge stones, 
or some other obstacle. For the bamboo’s nature is to grow 
straight, and the alleged crookedness is contrary to it. The 

1 A rli at, a Buddhist ^aint. 

’ An ancient place-name. See Playfair'- 44 Cities and Towns ot 
China," p. 294. 
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Chinese regard it as a wonder because they are ignorant of its 
cause. 

TAI-MAI-CHIKU it). 

According to the Kei-yen Chiku-Fn the Chinese name of 
this plant is ^ ^ tsze-jo. 

It is about two feet high, and its leaves resemble those of 
the Kumaza^a, though more slender, attaining however 
length of 8 or 9 sun, with a breadth of over 1 sun. The leaves 
are arranged in sevens, and where only 5 or 6 are found, it is 
because the lower leaves have withered and fallen off. On the 
upper surface they have a pale red 1 midrib down the centre 
like that of the Kumazata, and on either side eight parallel 
veins from base to tip. In spite of the small size of this bamboo, 
it puts forth a single branch at each of the nodes, and in the 
persistence of the sheath resembles the Kumazasa . The only 
difference is the dark purple colouring just below each node. 
Although some ten years or more have elapsed since this 
bamboo was planted at the country house of the daimid of 
Shirakawa at Otsuka, it is said never t) have grown any 
larger. 

The it II If II (Chu-pii Siang-lu) says: ‘‘The ft 20 ft 
(Pei-jo chu) occurs sometimes. Its stem is more slender than 
a chopstick, its leaves as large as the palm of ones hand and 
long. The W) it (jo-chu) is identical with it, the only 
difference being the dark purple colour of the stem.” 

To us it appears that this bamboo, though of the same 
kind as the Shakotan-chiku and Kanayama-dake, differs from 

1 ‘ Yellow 7 in Translator’s copy of the work quoted. See vol. Ilk f. 
15. y . 
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them as to size in consequence of dissimilarity of climate. 
Again, in different localities it has had different names given to 
it in an arbitrary fashion, and florists especially have frequently 
indulged their fancy in this manner. The author has never 
seen the bamboo leferred to, but belie\e> that the name taimai 
chiku given to it is merely a freak of the florists. He makes a 
note of it therefore for what it may be worth. 

SHAKl -HA CHI-DA KE. 

The Chinese give to this bamboo the following names : 
M If (t’ung-chu), IS If (fung-tsieh-chu, open node bamboo) 
and M Sf It (wu-t&ieh-ehu, nodeless bamboo). It is reported 
to be found in the pro\ince of Bingo in Japan, but the author 
has not come across it. Perhaps it did once exist, and has 
now disappeared. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says : ‘ * Chiujo Hime was 

the daughter of Yokobai Udaijin Toyonari In the space 

of six hours she wove a manlira fifteen feet square, and used a 
knotless bamboo to roll it upon. * 1 

The ^ f§ Hon-zu Kei reports that k ‘a knotless bamboo is 
found at Himedani in Bingo, commonly called shahu -hachi-dake. 

The fft f# i£ fit (Pi-ch’uan Hua-ching) says: ‘‘The IS © If 
(t'ung tsieh chu) grows at {W (Chen chu). Its stem is erect, 
and without a knot, and the fistula has no septa. This is also 
a variety .*’ 2 

To us it appears that notwithstanding the foregoing 
descriptions, no one has ever yet seen a bamboo of uhich the 

1 Handbook for Japan, 2nd edition p. 398, where the legend is given 
at some length. 

- Yol. TV. f. 4 v. of the Japanese reprint. 
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fetal i had no sepia* The name shaku-hachi-d ike may have 
come from its piesumed suitability for making the flutes called 
shaku-hachi , 1 or perhaps because the internodes were i foot S 
sun in length. We make a note of it merely for what it may 
be worth. 

TAI-MAI-i 'HIKU (}& ill Tr). * 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu says this bamboo is found at 
Motojiina near the Fujikawa R. in Suruga. It is a large sort 
uf Phyllostachys Quilioi (wa-dake), with variegated markings. 
Man} } ears ago a person unnamed discovered this bamboo on 
a \i"it to Suruga, and brought back a piece about eight feet 
lung and nine sun in uirth, cut out of the middle of a culm. 
On inspection it was found that half of the stem was yellow, 
the other half beating on the internocks large maikings of dif- 
ferent shapes. In some cases they were contracted on one side, 
in others they resembled a large curved cucumber of late growth, 
in others again contracted on both sides like a gourd. Some 
were big at one end and small at the other, like a fan . 3 Then 
theic were others not contracted at all, but merely coloured 
dark purple. These markings in even* case were of a deeper 
shade below and a lighter shade above. I>oth in China and in 
Japan there are many kinds of variegated bamboos , 4 but such 
as this with its strange natural markings 5 are rare. The 

1 i. e. i foot 8 mu in length. 

2 1 his differs fiom the other name tui-mai-chiku in the syllable tai 
being written Jg. 

3 Ucfti’U'a, 

4 file Kd-\en Chiku-I u .'dus the word ‘ aitif cially -produced ’ |vol* 
III. f. 30 v ). [Trans ] 

* Add - on each mtemoclr.* [Trans] m 
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description here given is that of a single stem after it had been 
dry for some time, but as it was said that there were plenty of 
living- stems, and that too of young ones, there was no doubt 
great variation in the markings Some one travelling there 
found the peasants splitting the -terns to make those long 
baskets which, tilled with stones, are used for strengthening 
the river banks against llood water. It is a gjeat pity to employ 
such a curiosity for so ordinary a purpose. Owing to the fact 
that this bamboo grows in Suruga alone and nowhere else, 
botanists make no mention of it. The first occasion of its 
being obtained was that above referred to, and so it is 
generally unknown. 1 

Taimai-chiku is the local name lot it. The markings are 
extremely large, and resemble those on the carapace of a 
tortoise, whence the name. We are disposed to the opinion 
that this plant being a \ariegated bamboo of the male bamboo 
class 2 and distinguished for the beauty of its markings, the name 
has been given to it, somewhat without justification. l>ut 
from the drawings we think it must be of the same species as 
the Tamba han-chiku (vanegated bamboo of Tamba). 

S1UR0-CH1KU ® £. It. 

Shilni-iiikr (Astringent bamboo) is another name for this 
plant. It grows to a height of five or feet, and in stem, 
branches and leaves resembles the ya -Jake (Phvllostachvs 
bambusoides). Sometimes each leaf is veined w ith white, but 

1 The passage taken from the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu ends here. The rest 
seems to be the author’s own. 

2 i. e. a Phyllostachys. 
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even on the same plant other leaves without such markings 
and exactly like those of the ma-dake are sometimes found. 
It was probably introduced long ago from China, and is now 
to be found at the Otsuka country-house of the DaimiG of 
Shirakawa. In general form it is a variety of the ya-dake with 
variegated leaves. The sheath is persistent. The upper half 
of each internode is rough to the touch like sand-paper, and it 
may be used for polishing. So far the Kei-ven Chiku-Fu. 
The statement in the HonzG Komoku “its nature is rough 
probably refers to a bamboo of this sort. 

The f# IS IE M (Pi-ch'uan Hua-ching) says : The S Yf 
(Szu-Iao chu) grows in 3ft }Ni (Hsin-chou). A single branch 
bears a hundred leave*. The cuticle is rough, and may be 
u*ed for whetstones. When long used it becomes somewhat 
smoother. If moistened with \ inegar or soy after a night it 
become* as rough as before. It is much used for the quarrels 
of crossbows/’ 2 The plant thus described is identical with 
what we have before us. But the author has ne\er seen a 
bamboo of which the cuticle wa* *o rough that it could be 
used as a substitute for sand-paper. The cuticle of the bamboo 
is formed of silica, and if rough might be used for polishing. 
The h< -chi kit (Bambusa quadrangularis) has that quality to 
some extent, but not enough for u*e in polishing. We mention 
the statement for it what may be worth. 


_ 1 The author of the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu expressly says that the plant at 

Otsuka had not this rough surface, and he doubts the identification with 
the Chinese Szu-lao Chu. Mr. Katayama seems to have read the passage 
rather hurriedly. See vol. II. f. 63. [Trans,] 

2 1. c. vol. IV. f. 3. 
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CH1X-CHIKU (ft it). 

Is also known as chiu-chiku (insect bamboo). It is said to 
grow at Saga in Hizen. The specimens found in China are 
said to produce at each node an insect, like a young cicada 
before it gets its wings. Those giown in Japan are inhabited 
by an insect like a beetle. 

The — ^ W (Hon-zo Ikka-gen) says: “There is 
the insect bamboo, which produces an insect shaped like a 
cockroach. It grows at Saga in Hizen, and is called chm-chiku ” 
The ft I* Rift (Chu-pu Siang-lu) says: “The insect- 
bamboo is found on the Tr&l lU (Chi-min Shan). Its growth 
is dense like that of a reed. Each node produces an insect, 
like a young cicada that has not }et got iN w ings. There is no 
outward sign of it, and it develops with the growth of the cane. 
When the bamboo is on the point of completing its growth, 
a hole appears on one side, from which it issues forth. It is 
also found on (Tung-yang Shan) in H'JH (Wu-chou). ” 

This is a quotation given in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu. 1 In 
the prefecture of Fukuoka there is a plant know n as chin-chiku, 
the lea\cs of which are short and slender like those of the Ho - 
bi-chikti ( Bambusa disticha). It was much planted as a hedge 
round the cpiarters of the military retainers, under the name of 
chin-chiku-kdbi\ 2 and was considered very common. The 
Chikuzen chiu-chiku is large, like the Tosa doyo-chiku. It is 
said to resist the wind, and to rise up again erect after being 
blow n down. In nearly every locality there is a plant to which 


» Vol. II. f. 67. 
2 A <?/'** = wall. 
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this name is applied. In the district of Ashikita in Higo there 
is a chin-chiku also known as hotaru-zasa (firefly dwarf-bamboo). 
^ hat b. called chin-chiku in Mikawa ib Phyllostachys aurea. 
In Echigo the name ib gi\ on to the vulgar i-dake (curved 
bamboo). There are other kinds known as chin-chiku , but the 
author has never found any that produced an insect in each 
node. Y e mention the statement for what it may be worth. 

K. 1 X-CHIK L 1 (( dtinese 1 >amboo) . 

I hi* is said to be found in the pro\ince of Ivo. The 
author of the Kei-yen Chik u-Eu 2 says it was to be found in a 
copse belonging to a farmer named Kaneko Ichizaemon living 
at the \illage of Kaneko about 3?, ri from the liver Sakawa- 
gawa in Sagami. 

The (Sun-pu) bay 5 : 4 ‘The han-chihu is so large 

that a single large internode will hold a kohu (4*9629 bushels) 
while the smaller ones will contain several to (?. 4963 bushel). 
It can be made into tubs and barrels. A single joint of the 
sprout will hold two or three shh (0*04963 bushel)”. 3 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia tells us that the Kan-chihu 
grows at \ ung-ch ang (7k* n j) in the province of Yunnan, and 
that measures of capacity can be made from it. 

Accouling to the Go-zasso (3L?f 2ft) there is a huge bam- 
boo found at H r? (Lo-fu) twenty feet in girth, with thirtv-nine 
nodes, each internode twenty feet in length. 

The (Pi-ch'uan Ilwa-ching) ako speaks of a 

1 m it- 

2 Vol. III. f. 36 v. 

3 See Kei-yen Chtku-Fu III. f. 37. 
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fll'SHt (Lung-kung chu) found on Lo-fu shan, the diameter of 
which is over se\en feet, the length of the internodes being 
twenty feet. Its lea\e> arc as large as those of a banana. 
The same work asserts that the stem of the (Lin-ho 

chu) is .sometimes ten ^pans in girth, more wonderful even 
than the lung-hung bamboo. It is found at SC (Lin-ho ). 1 

The It Bif Tf &k (Chu-pu Siang-lu) speaks of the ISSsIt 
(Lung-hwuh chu) which grow> on Lo-fu shan, whence it takes 
its name. All the stems are ten [blank] in girth. 

Our \iew is that the han-chihu , so-called, found in Iyo 
and Sagami is nothing else than Fhyllostachys Quilioi of large 
size owing to a suitable soil. It attains a girth of something 
over two feet, and is evidently different from the lung-hung and 
lin-ho bamboos. 

KOBU-DAKK. 

This \ariety has several Chinese names, as itS ® It (Kao- 
tsieh chu, prominent node bamboo) 5511* (chiung-chu) 3 , ft 
(fu-lao chu, old man's staff), &§| 1 t (Yin-t'ingchu, silver-barb 
bamboo). It used to be imported from China, but seems now 
to have disappeared. The Kei-ycn Chiku-Fu 3 tells us that a 
plant w'as introduced about ho or 70 years ago, and grown in 
a garden belonging to Matsudaira Harima no kami, which in 
three or four years spread so as to cover a space of sixteen 
square yards. I3ut that there was none of it left when he wrote. 

The Taki family possessed a w ithered culm w'hich is fig- 
ured in the above-mentioned work. The whole stem was red 


1 Vol. IV. of Japanese reprint ff. 3 v. and 4. 

2 Perhaps Fhyllostachys Aurea. [Trans.] 

3 Vol. IV. f. 4 v. 
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and black, *3 or '4 s/ in in diameter, with six nodes in a length 
of three feet. The nodes were shaped like the beads of an 
abacus, round and flat, with a girth of three sun. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: “The Pao- 

tsieh chu is found in 1 0 (Shu). It has prominent nodes like 
pieces of gravel, and is no other than the Sfi It (chiung chu)/' 

In the It Ih (Chu-pu) we find it stated that the best bamboo 
for walking sticks is the (chiung). Its form is unusual, and 
looks artificial. Why it should grow in 3 U (Shu) only, and 
nowhere else does not appear. One of its synonyms is ^ ^ 
(fu-Iao) old-man's staff. 

This is probably a sort of Kobu-dake. 

BICHIKU. Bainbusa tessellata M. (S It). 

This bamboo is also called SHt (hi ai-chu), ^ {haji-sajj), 
iffl ^ (suing -jo) and $5 -p {isien-kan). It has numeious nodes 
in a foot of length, and the leaves are as large as a sandal, or 
like a round fan. This the “green bamboo of the recesses in 
the banks of the K’e " mentioned in the Shi-king. 1 In former 
times Chinese junks coming to Nagasaki had sails plaited of 
the lea\es of this bamboo, which they never lowered on the 
voyage. 2 The largest bamboo leaves are selected by the sail- 
makers, and they are reported to use the leaves of bi-chikit as 
well as of bamboo-grass (sosa) and the like. The root of bi- 
chiku is said to penetrate far into the ground, so that it with- 
stands the frost, and the sprouts, which are edible, make their 


1 Legge’s Chinese Classics Yol. IV. Pt. I. p. 91. 

2 Probably lecause they sailed with the monsoon, and ran before the 
wind. [Trans,] 
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appearance both summer and winter. If it were introduced 
into the Hokkaido there is no doubt that it would succeed. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia informs us that the Eambusa 
tessellata is found in Ching-nan 1 and has many nodes to 
a foot of stem. 

The It II Chu-fu describes the Bambusa tesselata as a sort 
of ch’iim (BJ). It is full of nodes and short. In Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-si it is called ^ (Kan-^an), Its root strikes 
deep, and it resists cold, flourishing on “those banks of the l\iA 

IBARA-DAKE , pricklv bamboo. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia informs us that this, is a rare 
object, and ne\er found of any great size.- The Kei-yen 
Chiku-Fu citing all the books enumerates over ten synonyms, 
and also gives a figure of it, which however does not agree with 
the statement of the Encyclopaedia. It appears that it has never 
been heard of in Japan, but the ItSS (Chu-pu) states that in China 
the prickly bamboo has a root like a multitude of wheels, and 
knots like a bundle of needles. It seems from this that though 
the so-called ibara-dake resembles the figure given in the Kei- 
yen Chiku-Eu, the name can only have been given in Japan to 
a sport. If you plant a Phyllostachys Quilioi in your garden, 
and when the sprouts come up pull off all the sheaths and leave 
it to grow*, the nodes will twist about at \ ary ing angles, exactly 
like the woodcut in the Japanese Encyclopaedia. Nczasa is 
also called ibara-dake, probably because its prickles being like 
needles, it is a great nuisance to the farmer. The cut stumps 

* In Hupeh. Playfair's “Cities and Towns of China’ ’ p. 63. 

2 Quotation copied from the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu. Vol. IT. f. 57 v. 

[Trans.] 
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of bamboos are also termed ‘ devilVteeth/ because, if persons 
walking in the woods come in contact with them, they are apt 
to be wounded by them, as if they had been bitten by a devil. 
Both in China and Japan name', often arUe in this way. The 
name ilara-dab' has no doubt been given to wild bamboos 
growing in the woods because they hurt just like thorns. But 
we have ne'er yet heard in Japan of the thorny bamboo men- 
tioned in the It uu (Chu-pu) nor of that figured in the IIonzG 
Komoku, which is said to have a girth of two fjc% and to aTord 
protection against robbers. 

SAKASA-DAK E (Upside -down Bamboo). 

It is difficult to train a bamboo in this form. The method 
consists in laising up the over-ground rhizome of som: 
bamboo that has a creeping root-stock, and thrusting the 
terminal bud into the ground. Then wait until it has put forth 
filiform roots in abundance, and the leaves and branches ha\ e 
developed, when the root-stock should be severed, and a bam- 
boo is produced which grows upside down. The 3b M ^ 
Hoku->etsu Kidan, 1 it is true, makes mention of an 4 Upside- 
down bamboo,’ hut this was most probably an artificial plant, 
not a natural growth. According to that work, it is to be 
found at the Ullage of Kami Toriya near Niigata, at a spot 
sacred to the memory of Shinran Shonin, and the plantation is 
still thick and dense. In ancient times there were £ upside- 
down bamboos here, but now there are no more to be seen. 


A description of the province of Ecliigo. 
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VARIA . 

How to shorten the internodes (joints) of bamhoc». 

To shoiten the joints of bamboos for fishing-rods and 
walking sticks. When the young stem has shot up to a height 
of eight or nine feet, pull off the sheaths. 

To give lightness to bamboo stems. 

Cut them down just befoie ripening, fasten a hta\y stone 
to the tips, and hang them up to drv in a smoky place. 

To flatten out bamboo stems. Remove the nodes at both 
ends, and scrape off the hard cuticle, then after splitting them 
down one side, boil them with buckwheat husks or the root of 
Roc con ia cordata. When they are thoroughly softened by the 
boiling, take them out and place them on a Hat table. Then 
introduce a piece of wood into the slit, and open out the pipe 
gentlv. If it does not flatten the first time, boil it again till it 
doeN. Afterwards the outside, from which the cuticle was 
scraped off, should be ironed with a hot iron, to prevent the 
bamboo resuming it> previous shape. 

To split a bamboo, begin at the top, and work downwards 
towards the root end. 

To lengthen the internodes of a growing bamboo. 

When the sprouts come up, select the largest and health- 
iest, and manure them with manure made from rotten corpses 
of animals, and pile up the earth round them. Also tie the 
sheaths round with lushes or straw to pre\ent them falling off. 

To prevent the root-stock of a bamboo spreading, you mav 
dig a deep trench round the bamboo, and fill it w ith seeds of 
the bdi\i.uhi (Glcditschia iaponica). But if that is too trouble- 
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some, the same result can be obtained by Using buckwheat 
husks, or seaweed from the shore, if you live by the seaside. 

MANURES. 

Dead bodies of cattle, hordes, dogs, cats, rats and any 
other animals, also bone'*, skins, and hoofs, also boot leather 
after being thoroughly soaked in water, a ho cuttle fish (sepia) 
and the guts of cuttlefish. Also beef or dead rats put in a tub 
of water and allowed to putrify until all the smell disappears, 
and the liquor mixed with rain water. 

Dead leaves, rotten leaf mould, stable manure, rotten 
compost, bamboo leaves, bran, refuse of sake (rice-beer), 
kirazu (refuse of bean curd), human dung, dung of horses and 
cattle, oil-cake (except the refuse of sesame oil). 

Water in which rice has been washed, bath-water, mud of 
rivers or rice fields, sand, lime, old shells. 

Bamboos dislike seaweed, salt, stems of buckwheat, 
buckwheat husks, sesame, ginger, leaves and seeds of the 
saikachi (Gleditschia japonica), salt fish. 


) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

TORA-FU-DAKE. 

This bamboo, which is found 011 the hills to the south and 
south east of the Hakone Lake, does not appear so far to have 
been described by botanists. That it differs essentially from 
the so-called Hikonc-dake , which the writer takes to be the 
same as me-dake and shino-dake, is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. He found it growing along with the 
latter in May 1899. The way in which it branches calls to 
mind the ka u a -yam a - dak e or shakoicin-chiku (q. v. ), and perhaps 
under cultivation it may show' the same caespitose habit ; but 
in the bamboo thickets where it is found growing along wdth 
Arundinaria japonica this characteristic is not noticeable. On 
the other hand its foliage differs a good deal from that of kana- 
yama-dake , the leaves being much smaller and narrower. The 
stem is cylindrical, like that of Bambusa and Arundinaria, and 
the upper half of each internode is of a purple colour. From 
the second year omvards a black fungus is apt to develop, 
especially on the lower internodes, which when washed oft 
leaves dark blotches. Hence the name tora-fu , w'hich means 
* tiger-marking/ 

The branches often out-top the end of the main stem. 

The sheath of the young shoot is bright green, and is 
covered with short stiff bristles. There are hairs about the 
base of the pseudophyll. [E. M. S.] 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
held at the British Legation, Tokio, on Wednesday the 21st 
June at 4 p.m., Dr. Edward Divers, F.R.S., being in the 
chair. 

The Chairman having called on Sir Ernest Satow to read 
his paper entitled : — 

“ THE CULTIVATION OF BAMBOOS IN JAPAN, 

Sir Ernest Satow said that the main portion of his paper 
was too long and in some respects too technical to be well 
adapted for reading. He would therefore read only the Intro- 
duction, of which the following is a precis. 

The writer commenced by observing that it was only in 
recent years that the bamboo had been cultivated in England 
in the open air. For a long time it had been supposed that 
the climate of Great Britain was too raw and cold for such 
delicate plants. At present, however, it had become rather 
the fashion to grow bamboos, and horticulturists seeking for 
hardy species had naturally turned to Japan because its climate, 
though possessing on the whole a higher temperature than 
Great Britain, was subject to correspondingly greater cold and 
more frequent frosts in winter. The result had been very 
successful. In one instance, that of a garden in the Midlands, 
a locality noted for the severity of its climate, some fifty species 
had been found to flourish exceedingly well, though of course 
not reaching the dimensions they attained elsewhere. A large 
number of these had been imported from Japan, and it migh 



interest people to know that a considerable buxines* in the 
exportation of bamboos to Europe was now being carried on 
in Tokio and Yokohama. 

The writers object in preparing this paper had not been 
to give an account of the uses to which the dry cane might be 
turned but rather to encourage the cultivation of the living 
plant, and to assist in determining the right nomenclature of 
the \arioiis kinds of bamboos already introduced into the 
gardens and parks of Great Britain. 

The body of the paper consisted mainly of a translation 
of the “ Nihon ChikuFu/’ or “Manual of Japanese Bamboo*," 
a book published in 1885 by the late Katayama Nawohito. 
A Dutch translation of this work had been prepared some 
years ago by Monsieur Leon van der Polder, Secretary to the 
Netherlands Legation in Tokio, and the same gentleman had 
also made a French translation w hich still remained in manu- 
script. A new* version in the English language might not, it 
seemed to the writer of the paper, be regarded as superfluous. 
In the preparation of this, care had been taken to follow the 
original text as closely as possible, but it had appeared advisable 
to omit some unimportant matter, such as the different methods 
of preparing bamboo sprouts for the market, and the chemical 
analysis of bamboo seed. The author, or to speak more 
correctly, the compiler, of the work in question having evidently 
been indebted to an earlier and more elaborate book, the 
Keiyen Chiku-Fu, w’ritten by an anonymous author, the latter 
had been compared thoughout and extracts had been given 
w here necessary. 
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The writer had been led to undertake the labour involved 
in the preparation of the paper by the recent publication of 
“The Bamboo Garden" by Mr. A.B. Freeman-Mitford. That 
work contained descriptions of many of the species mentioned 
by Katayama as they had been grown by him in central 
England. It was well known that differences of soil and 
climate when supplemented by care bestowed in cultivation 
resulted in considerable variations in many plants, especially 
so far as size was concerned. The Rosa engosa, the oleander, 
and the Berber /V Thunberjii were all instances of the changes 
which occurred and the Bamboo was no exception to the rule. 
It was therefore no matter for surprise that gardeners and cul- 
tivators should find it difficult to determine the plants which 
thev obtained in Japan. They usually arrived in poor condition 
and it was necessary for three or four years to elapse before 
thev developed sufficiently to admit of accurate identification. 
In the meantime, however, they had been named by the dealers, 
and sometime* in a manner which led to great confusion. 
Another cause of error lay in the fact that labels became illegible 
in transit and becoming detached were afterwards assigned to 
the wrong plants. Hence, as the reader who consulted Air. 
Mitford’s book would learn, there existed a considerable amount 
of uncertainty as to the proper scientific equivalents of the 
Japanese names of Bamboos, which was increased by the mul- 
tiplicity of synonyms given to them in Japan. 

Various instances illustrating the uncertainty which existed 
were given by the writer, who proceeded to refer to the great 
merits of the list of Japanese plants compiled by Professor 
Matsumura of the Imperial University of Tokyo, which gave 
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the names of all the botanical species known in this country, 
and not properly to be included as exotics, distinguishing as 
far as possible the indigenous species from those which had 
been cultivated for so long a time as to be fairly regarded as 
naturalized. Professor Matsumura’s scientific names disagreed 
in some instances with those given in the list at the end of Mr. 
Mitfords book, and therefore whenever in the authors paper 
the Japanese name of a bamboo appeared as the heading of a 
section both the specific names, distinguished by initials, had 
been given. In the cases where no Latin names had yet been 
assigned it might be found that the Japanese names merely 
represented garden varieties 

After referring to the practical difficulty in identification 
caused b) the fact that most bamboos flower \ ery rarely, the 
author of the paper discusbed in detail the question of the 
classification of certain species of Bamboo, drew attention to 
the permanent characteristics of all bamboo, and the ebsential 
differences which existed between certain \arieties, and exa- 
mined generally the question of genus identification. 

Professor Matsumura, it was pointed out, enumerated in 
his list 22 species of bamboo known in japan, only seven of 
which he apparently regarded as exotic. Katayama, on the 
other hand, mentioned 51 borts, but of these at least two dozen 
were either doubtful specie> or mere “sports.” 

Of the Bamboob grown in Japan three only, ab a rule, 
attained any great bize. These ^\ere the Moso y the Madake and 
the HachikUy all of which were valuable for economic purposes. 
The first supplied the bamboo shoots used as a vegetable ; the 
second was commonly employed for water pipes, scaffolding 



poles, roofing poles and many other purposes, being perhaps 
the commonest of all ; the third, though less common, was 
adaptable to the same uses as the second. The first was what 
was commonly known to foreign residents as * ‘the feathery 
bamboo,” from the manner in which the plumes bent over, 
and the yellow stem and yellowish-green foliage rendered it a 
picturesque object in the landscape. Of the larger species it 
was certainly the most decorative, the next to it in point of 
beaut}* being one of the smaller species, the Tai-min-chiku , 
which had also a drooping habit. 

After he had finished the reading of the Introduction to 
his paper, the concluding portion of which dealt with the cul- 
tivation of the Bamboo in Japanese gardens, Sir Ernest Satow 
made the following additional observations : 

The origin of the word bamboo, he explained, was obscure. 
Colonel Yule, in his delightful Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
words,” thought we got it through the Portuguese from a 
Canarese word banwu. The earliest Portuguese writer called it 
mambu , and its first occurrence in English was in Hakluyts 
Vovages ( 1 5S6) in the form Bambo. By the time of Purchas, 
in 1621, it had assumed its present form Bamboo. 

The Bambusaceae, , according to Munro, quoted in Mit- 
ford's ‘* Bamboo Garden,” were divided into three sections, 
Triglossae, having three stamens, the True Bamboos, having 
six, and Baca ferae, having six stamen* and a berry-shaped 
fruit. The fir*t of these contained three sub-section*, of which 
the first, Ar undinar iae, contained three genera , two of which, 
namely Arundinana and Phyllostachys, he had already described 
by their main characteristic*. 
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If we dug up a bamboo we found that it consisted in 
many instances of an under-ground stem with knots like those 
on the over-ground stem but closer together. In the specimen 
of Hoiei chiku which he showed it would be seen that each 
knot bore a bud. Some of these buds developed and thrust 
themselves above-ground in the form of a shoot. This shoot 
he compared to a closed telescope which was gradually drawn 
out as the stem gained in height. The stem never grew in 
thickness after it was once formed and it attained its full height 
in the first year of its life, the only apparent exception being in 
the terminal leaf which sometimes did not unfold till the 
second year. The branches developed in the same manner as 
the stem, and bore the leaves. Both main stem and branches 
bore buds at the knots or nodes, which in many cases did not 
develop during the first year of life. 

The joint or portion between two nodes was called the 
internode. It was enveloped in a sheath, terminated on the 
lower part of the stem by a leaf-like appendage styled limbus , 
or pseudo-phyll. It had no midrib, but at the top of the stem 
the last four or five assumed the form of a true leaf. These 
leaves were borne on sheaths which covered each other almost 
entirely, so that they seemed to grow close together; but if 
their sheaths were carefully stripped off it would be seen that 
each sheath rose from the lower end of an internode which it 
tightly embraced. Only the terminal leaf had no sheath and 
sprang directly from the top of the last node of all. In one 
species, the Bungu-zasa ( Bamhusa ruscifolia ), the branches 
were very short, and each bore only one leaf. It would be 
seen therefore that the unit out of which a bamboo was built 
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up consisted of a single internode with its accompanying sheath 
and pseudo-phyll, or true leaf, as the case might be. 

Various species of bamboos were exhibited in the course 
of the lecture and the differences in their sheaths as to colour 
and hairiness were pointed out. The ligule, which was ex- 
plained to be a small membranaceous portion of the sheath 
adhering closely to the stem and preventing rain-water from 
running down and lodging between the sheath and the inter- 
node, was also shown, and the lecture concluded with the 
exhibition of a small collection of variegated bamboos. 

The Chairman thanked Sir Ernest Satow in the name of 
the Society for his valuable and interesting lecture. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.30 p.m. 
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PREFACE. 


About six years ago, at the house of a Japanese 
friend, my attention was first called to the Hyaku - 
nin-iss/ut (The Single Songs of a Hundred Poets). 
The members of the family were using them as a 
“ parlor-game.” Not knowing that the poems had 
ever been translated into the English language, I 
soon afterwards asked one of my students and 
friends, Mr. Iwao Hasunuma, to translate them for 
me. Mr. Hasunuma’s rough-hewn work became 
the foundation upon which the structure here reared 
was laid. Nearly four years ago I had rendered a 
large part of the poems into the form of English 
quatrains. Mr. F. V. Dickins’s versified paraphrase 
of these poems, at about that time, came into my 
hands. It had been made thirty years previously, — 
evidently under many limiting circumstances. The 
desire then awoke in me to attempt to put the 
Hyakttnin-issJm into English in literal translations 
that should, at the same time, follow the metre of 
the Japanese originals. More than a year ago this 
venture was carried to completion. To day, after 
much re-study, amendment and amplification, I make 
the work public. 

In the preparation of the work I have received 
much valuable assistance, that I here gratefully 
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acknowledge. I am greatly indebted to His Excel' 
lency Sir Ernest Satow, who placed at my disposal 
notes on the Hyaku n in-isshu made by him during his 
reading of the poems in 1872, “ with a very good 
teacher.” These notes I have had w r ith me during 
the final revision of these pages. I am under 
obligation, too, to Dr. W. G. Aston’s “ History of 
Japanese Literature,” and his “ Grammar of the 
Japanese Written Language to Professor B. H. 
Chamberlain’s essay “Upon the Use of Pillow-words 
and Plays upon Words in Japanese Poetry,” and to 
his “ Introduction ” to the “ Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese and also, to the “ History of the Empire 
of Japan,” published by order of the Imperial De- 
partment of Education, translated by Captain F. H. 
Brinkley. Quite recently, “ Die Liedcr der Hunderi 
Didder'd “ eingeleitet und iibersetzt von P. Ehmann 
— an issue of the German Society for “ Natur und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens,” — has come to me, and I 
wish to acknowledge further, in connection with 
some biographical dates and certain obscure gram- 
matical forms, assistance from the notes of this 
generally excellent German translation. As far as 
I know, besides Mr. Dickins’s English rendering, 
and that of Mr. Ehmann in German, there is no 
other translation of the Hyakunin-isshu , excepting a 
French version of a score and more of the tanka by 
Professor Leon de Rosny, in “ Anthologie Japan- 
ese, a work which I have seen but have not had 
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opportunity for using. Some special items of in- 
formation gathered concerning the origin of the 
whole compilation and its adaptation for the purposes 
of card-playing, I owe to my friend Mr. Saichiro 
Kanda. 

Again thanking those whose labors I have used 
for the furtherance of my own efforts, I submit the 
completed work to the kind indulgence of any who 
may wish to gain some insight into the essay of 
the Japanese mind to express itself in poetry. 

Clay MacCauley. 


*♦4 




INTRODUCTION. 


Japanese poetry, regarded as part of the world’s 
literature, is individual and unique. It had its origin in 
a prehistoric age ; its torm and content were of its own 
kind and were practically fixed at the time it first appear- 
ed in written speech ; and it reached its culminating 
excellence nearly a thousand years ago. At the present 
day, when the Japanese people have been released from 
their long held seclusion from the other peoples of the 
world, there is the probability that their poetry will come 
under the same stimulus that has vivified and started 
forward their sciences and their other modes of mental 
energy ; but, so far, there has appeared little sign of 
promise for any noteworthy poetic development. A study 
of Japanese poetry, therefore,* carries one far back in 
the centuries, and into a literary realm that lies as 
isolated in the world of letters as the Empire of Japan 
has lain in the world of nations. 

With a wish to make a contribution to the study 
of the poetry of Japan I invite you to turn to the collec- 
tion of poems known as the Uycthmin-isshu. This 
collection may fairly be accepted as representative of 
that which is characteristic, as a whole, of the unique 
poetry of this people. It is not the largest single collec- 
tion of Japanese poems ; it did not originate, as was true 
of most other collections, under Imperial direction ; nor 
does it contain any of the few longer poems that once 
promised much for the future of Japanese poetry ; but. 
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in these single songs of one measure, taken from the 
works of a hundred writers, there have been gathered 
many that are of the very highest excellence. All of 
them are distinctive in form and in subject-matter, and 
nearly all of them were produced in that period of Japan's 
history whose literature has been commended as “ classic.’* 
Besides, this collection of poems as a whole is comprised 
within an easily managed round number. And, more- 
over, whatever may be its worth throughout, it is at 
present, and has been for a long time, in largest part 
the household poetry of the Japanese, in the form of a 
game at cards, in which man, woman and child repeat 
over and over again in their play the measures and 
thoughts of these verses. In brief, there is no other 
gathering of Japanese poems so manageable for a single 
course of study; for all ordinary investigations, it is 
sufficiently instructive concerning the peculiar character- 
istics of the poetry of Japan ; and for readers in Europe 
and America it will serve to show well the kind of poetic 
production and pleasure that has the largest favor 
with this people. 

These u Single Songs of a Hundred Poets ” were 
not gathered together in this form until towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. At that time there 
were existing many comprehensive and accepted com- 
pilations of verse. The poems that, according to tradition, 
had been sung by the gods and ancient heroes had been 
preserved in such authorised histories as the Kojiki 
(Record of Old Things), and the Nihon-sholci (History 
of Japan), which brought the traditions and records of 
the country down from the farthest past to about the 
end of the seventh century of the Christian era. But* 
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near the middle of the eighth century, during the reign 
of the Empress Koken, Tachibana no Moroe began to 
collect into one work all the poems then extant, which 
work, in the ninth century, as supplemented by Otomo no 
Yakamochi and others came into literature as the celebrat- 
ed Manyoshu (Collection of Myriad Leaves). In the 
twenty volumes constituting this collection there are 
4,5 1 5 poems, among which are gathered 268 of 
what are called naga uta , u long songs/’ because they 
are composed of more than the five lines to which the 
standard Japanese poem is limited. The u long songs,’* 
or naga uta , of the Manyoshu are spoken of as especially 
admirable. They have been used for centuries as models 
of their kind by Japan’s poets. Among the many writers 
distinguished in the Manyosku are Kakinomoto no Hito- 
maro (No. 3), Yamabe no Akahito (No. 4), and Otomo no 
no Yakamochi (No. 6), specimens of whose verse appear 
in the Uyakunin-isshu . In the tenth century, after the 
Imperial capital had been fully established in Kyoto and 
a hundred years and more of the dominance of Chinese 
influence in Japanese literature had passed, a revival of 
literature distinctively Japanese took place. By order 
of the Emperor Daigo, between the years 905 and 922 
a.d., Ki no Tsurayuki (No. 35), a poet of the rank of the 
earlier Hitomaro, made a new compilation of verse, 
called the KoJcbishu (Ancient and Modern Songs). 
This work is now esteemed the finest, and it is the most 
studied, collection of poems in Japanese literature. It 
contains more than 1,100 tl songs/’ or uta, only 5 of 
which are naga uta. This work, divided into twenty 
parts, has among its treasures quite a number of uta f 
of the standard measure commonly known as tanka f 
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which are repeated in the Hyakunin-isshu, Among the 
tanka so quoted, is the one ascribed to the Emperor 
Tenchi (No. i), and those written by Sarumaru (No. 
5), Kisen (No. 8), Ono no Komachi (No. 9), Henjo (No. 
12), Kawara no Sadaijin (No. 14), Yukihira (No. 16), 
Narihira (No. 17), Yasuhide (No. 22), Kanesuke (No, 
27), Mineyuki (No. 28), Oshikochi (No. 29), Korenori 
(No. 31), Okikaze (No. 34), and Fukayabu (No. 36). It 
was at this period in the empire’s history that poetry 
began to have a language peculiarly its own, distinctly 
marked off from that of ordinary speech. Fifty years 
later than the compilation of the Kokinshu, about 970 

а. d., a school of poetry was established in the Imperial 
Palace, and poetic composition became, and for a long 
time remained, one of the chief accomplishments of the 
members of the Court and of the nobility. Various col- 
lections of verse, supplementary of the Manyoshu and 
the Kokinshu, were then made under Imperial command. 
Between the time of the completion of the Kokinshu 
(9 22 A d.), and of the gathering of the Hyakunin-isshu 
(1235 ad.), no less than seven authorised and distin- 
guished collections of poems were made. These were 
1. Gosenshu (After Collection), 2. Shuishu (Gathered 
Remnants), 3. Goshuishu (Post-Gathered Remnants), 4. 
Kinyoshu (Golden Leaves), 5. &k Hcwashu (Wild Flowers), 

б. Senzatshii (Immortal Songs) and 7. ShinJcokiushu (New 
Kokinshu). These works together with the Kokinshu are 
known in literature as the Hachidaishu (Collections of 
Eight Dynasties). They are all possessed of much merit. 
It is said that the Shinkokinshu u contains stanzas con- 
structed with remarkable skill, the phraseology subtle 
and elegant, the rhythm easy and graceful, the style 
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refined and the ideas profound.” It “ stands at the head 
of all collections of poems published under Imperial 
auspices*” In these seven compilations may be found 
some of the best tanka reproduced in the Hyalcanin-isshu. 
For example, those written by Hitoshi (No. 39', and 
Tadami (No. 41) are found in the Gosenshu ; those by 
Ukon (No. 38), Kanemori (No. 40;, Kentokuko (No. 45), 
Eikei (No. 47), Yoshitaka (No. 50), Sanekata (No. 5i), 
Michinobu (No. 52), Kinto (No. 55), Izumi Shikibu (No. 
56), Daini no Sammi (No. 58), Akasome Emon (No. 
59), Sei-Shonagon (No. 62), Michimasa (No. 63), Masa- 
^usa (No. 73), are taken from the two Shuishu ; those by 
Gyoson (No* 66), Tsunenobu (No. 71), Yushi Naishi no 
Kii (No. 72), are quoted from the Kinyoshu ; those by 
Yoshinobu (No. 4g), Ise no Osuke (No. 61), Hoshoji no 
Nyudo (No. 76), Sutoku-in (No. 87), are from the Shikwa - 
jA&jand those by Tadayori (No. 64), Suwo no Naishi 
(No. 67), Toshiyori (No. 74), Mototoshi (No. 75), Hori- 
kawa (No 80), Go-Tokudaiji (No. 81^, Doin (No. 82), 
Toshinari (No. 83), Shunye (No. 85), Saigyo (No. 86), 
Kwoka Mon-in no Betto, (No. 88), Impu Mon-in no Taiu 
(No. 90), Nijo no In no Sanuki (No. 92), Jien (No 95), 
are from the Scnzaishu. The ShinJcokmshu was in large 
measure only a re-editing of the poetical collections 
made subsequently to that of the KokinshU . The leading 
poets of the later time, that is, towards the thirteenth 
century, were Toshinari, Saigyo, Ietaka (Karyu), and 
Sadaie. Special mention should be made of the poet- 
Shogun, Sanetomo (No. 93), of the end of the twelfth 
century, whose songs, it has been said, u find no parallel 
in cognate compositions subsequent to the Nara Epoch/’ 
With this store of poetic treasures at command, 
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some one about the year 1235 a,d. brought together 
these “ Songs of a Hundred Poets ” as one anthology. 
Just by whom and how the Hyakunin-isshu came to be 
gathered is no longer known. Certainly, in its present 
form, its editorship is doubtful. The author of the Dai 
Nihon-shi (History of Great Japan) was satisfied, upon 
the authority of the MeUgdsu-ki (Record of Brilliant 
Months), that the collection was made by Teikakyo ? 
whose family name was Fujiwara no Sadaie (No. 97). 
Sadaie, or Teikakyo, held high office. He was an Im- 
perial Vice-Counsellor prior to, and under, the reign of 
the Emperor Shijo (1233-1242 a.d.). He was also one 
of the leading poets of his day. Under his direction 
the ShinkoJchwhu was compiled. The Mti-getsu-ki was, 
it is said, a daily record kept by Teikakyo. The origin- 
al manuscript has almost wholly perished. Indeed, 
some of the supposed authorised sheets of the work are 
doubtful. And there is much question whether the 
present form of the Hyalcunin-isshu is that which it had 
at the first. Among the traditions connected with the 
compilation of the anthology is this : — Teikakyo was a 
skilful writer of the kana syllabary. He also held a 
position that might be called the poet-laureateship of 
the time. Among his friends, or relatives, was a 
noble named Utsunomiya Yasaburo, or Rensho, 
who became a lay-priest, or nyudo, and lived 
in a cottage in the village of Ogura in Saga. 
In the 0 Record of Brilliant Months n it is stated, “ I 
wrote for the shoji of the * Middle House of Saga/ 
colored papers, and sent them. At night I sent them 
to Ringo. ,, Ringo, whose name is generally known as 
Tameie, was Teikakyo's son and was married to 
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Utsunomiya Yasaburo’s daughter. With some, the sup- 
position is that the latter, Renshd, who was a poet 
also, had requested Sadaie through the son to write 
down, with his skilled pen, a hundred poems which he, 
Rensho, had selected for the decoration of shoji in his 
new country house at Ogura. Sadaie obligingly com- 
plied with the request. Were this story true, Rensho, 
not Sadaie, would have whatever reputation belongs to 
the compilation of the hundred songs. Afterwards, 
when Tameie, as it is said, copied the poems from the 
shikishi , or thick fancy-colored paper, used for the 
writing of poems, he arranged them in an approximate 
chronological order. Another tradition locates the 
poetic ornamentation of the shoji in the poet’s own 
country house at Ogurayama, whither the poet had 
retired after resignation of his office in the Imperial 

Court. Sadaie’s choice of the poems, according to 

this story, was made without special forethought and 
without system. lie wrote down the verses at random, 
just as they happened to come into memory, while he 
had brush in hand. Strict literary judgment did not 
Suide him. For this reason, the songs show un- 
equal merit : some, displaying the very finest quality, 
appearing side by side with others that are of inferior 
worth. The mode of production of the collection, 

however, is a matter of comparative indifference. This 

“Century of Songs” exists: — by the fortune of cir- 
cumstances, in time it became known everywhere as 
the Ogura Hyakunin-isshu. 

How the hundred poems happened to come 
into use for a household game at cards is not known. The 
first decided notice of the game is found after the time o f 
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the fourth Shogunate, or in the age of Genroku (1688- 
1703 a. d ). It was in this period that Kaibara Yekken 
wrote the u Great Learning for Women’' ( China Dai - 
galcu ), and other books for the education of women. 
Special attention was paid to the education of girls then. 
Girls' books were much in demand. At that time the 
Hyahmin-isshu became useful as a text-book for private 
female education. During the Shogunate, when the 
poems had been transferred to separate cards, a package 
of the Hyakunin-isshu was looked u^ou as a part of the 
bride’s household outfit. At that time, many samurai 
in Kyoto, skilled in calligraphy, aided in the financial 
support of their households by writing the hundred 
poem-cards for the market. Some of these cards, writ- 
ten by well known noblemen, have had great financial 
value. A story is handed down, that about six hundred 
years ago, the Imperial Court guards had a habit in 
night-watches of writing with bits of charcoal inside their 
porcelain plates, each, one of the “parts” of extemporized 
poems, renga , and of seeing how one part would fit 
with another. This verse-play, it is supposed by some, 
suggested a similar use of the hundred songs. But, as 
said before, the origin of the uta-garuta , or if song- 
cards," is unknown. We must be satisfied with the fact 
that two centuries or more ago, the poems somehow 
had gained place in the homes of the Japanese people in 
the form of a game, whereby they have become the 
common property of old and young, and are to-day as 
household words. (See Transactions of this Society Vol. 
II, page 129.) 

Before making a closer examination of the HyaJcUr 
nin isshu , let us take a glance at Japanese poetry 
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generally. What are its special characteristics, — in form, 
in content and in general quality ? 

Simplicity and brevity in its forms, are probably 
the most prominent characteristics that appear to an eye 
accustomed to, and familiar with, the poetry of the 
West. The standard model for Japanese poetic struc- 
ture is a five-versed stanza, named the tanka , in which 
all the songs of the Hyakunin-isshu , and by far the most of 
Japanese poems, are embodied. The tanka is composed 
of only thirty-one syllabics. These syllables are arrang- 
ed in five verses, or measures ; the first and third 
measures containing as a rule five syllabics each ; and 
the second, fourth and fifth measures, each including 
seven. Usually these five verses may be divided into 
two complete parts, namely, the “ first,” or “ upper/ 
part (kami no ku) } made up of the first three lines, and 
the second,” or “ lower,” part ( shimo no ku ), consisting 
of the fourth and fifth lines. The reputed most ancient 
song treasured in Japanese tradition, the song of the god 
Susa-no-o, sung at the building of the bridal palace for 
a celestial pair, is the prototype of this popular measure. 
“ When this Great Deity first built the palace of Suga,” 
says the Kojiki “ clouds rose up thence. Then he made 
an augtist song. That song said : — 

<( Yakumo tatsu 

Izumo yae gold 
Tsuma gomi ni 

Yaegaki tsukuru : 

Sono yae gaki wo !” 

Or, in somewhat free translation, according to the 
original metre : — 
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“ Many clouds appear : 

Eight-fold clouds a barrier raise 
Round the wedded pair. 

Manifold the clouds stand guard, 

O that eight-fold barrier- ward ! M 

Besides the tanka there are numerous variations in 
arrangement of the fundamental five and seven-syllabic 
verses, but the limits of this study prevent their illustra- 
tion. There are, however, two extremes of composition 
that may be noticed in passing, the naga uta f or “ long 
song,” and the hokku, or i( first verses/’ The naga uta 
is indefinite in length. It is made up of couplets of the 
two kinds of verses, — the five and the seven syllabled 
verses, — the end of the poem being in an additional seven 
syllabic verse. The hokku is a complete poem contained 
in only seventeen syllabics that make up the first three 
lines, or * f part/’ of the tanka. The hokku must be an 
exceedingly compact bit of word and thought skill to 
be worth anything — as literature. The following hokku , 
which is also an acrostic of the word yutaka , t( fruit- 
fulness, " abundance,” — is a good illustration of its 
kind. 

Yufudachi ya 

Ta wo mi-meguri no 
Kami naraba. 

If the summer shower 

Would but round the rice-fields go 
As it were a god ! 

So far as cadence is concerned, Japanese poetry is 
almost without it. Careful students of the language, like 
Dr. W. G. Aston, and Professor B. H, Chamberlain, 
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fail to find any. “ The cadence of Japanese poetry,” the 
former says, “ is not marked by a regular succession of 
accented syllables as in English.” It has, says the 
latter, “ neither rhyme, assonance, alliteration, accentual 
stress, quantity, nor parallelism.” These judgments are 
true, but with some qualification. It is true that 
Japanese verse has normally an irregular cadence, yet 
much of it may easily receive, and often does receive in the 
reading, the movement of some of the simpler measures 
of English poetry. It is common, for example, to 
hear such verses as the following read as though they 
were composed in trochaic movement : — 

Nilcumarete 

Nihumi kaesu na 
Nikumarero 

Nihimi nilcumare 
Hateshi nakereba. 

Hated though you be, 

Hate for hate do not return ; 

Hatred given accept. 

If for hatred you give hate, 

Then to hating comes no end. 

So, in a Buddhist hymn, Nori no Hatsune (The 
Dominant Note of the Law), its lines generally take 
the rhythm of English anapestic verse, as : — 

Itazura goto ni hi wo hasane ; 

Rokushiu ruten no tane wo maki; 

HaJcanaJcu kono yo wo s'gosu nari , etc. 

In spending my days chasing things that are trifles ; 

In sowing the seed of the six-fold migration ; 
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I pass through the world with my life purpose 
baffled, etc. 

However, speaking broadly, the prosody dominant in 
Western poetry does not appear in the poetry of Japan, 
except, we may say, through the influence of a natural 
but unacknowledged rhythmic instinct. 

Again, in the construction of Japanese verse there 
are certain special rhetorical oddities, such as re- 
dundant expletives and phrases, called “ Pillow-words ” 
and “ Introductions/ 7 that are of especial importance in 
a study of this poetry. These expressions are purely 
conventional ornaments or euphonisms. Much of the 
superior merit of this verse-writing depends also upon 
a serious use of puns and of other word-plays. By 
way of description of these special verbal devices let 
me repeat the words of an honored member of this 
society, Professor Chamberlain, as given in an essay 
read here more than twenty years ago. (Transactions, 
Vol. V, p. 8 1 .) The (t Pillow-words *’ says Prof. 
Chamberlain, “are as a rule, simple epithets that were 
formerly applied quite naturally and appropriately to 
various objects, places and actions, but which in most 
cases by the process of phonetic decay, by being used 
in connection with expressions having but a very dis- 
tant affinity to the expressions they originally served 
to define/ 1 etc,, (t have become almost unrecognisable 
and practically devoid of meaning/* “ They are prefixed 
to other words merely for the sake of euphony. Almost 
every word of note has some * Pillow-word/ ” Dr. W. G . 
Aston in his admirable work on * € Japanese Literature 99 
names “ Pillow-words ’* “ stock conventional epithets/ 7 
something after the fashion of Homer ; s i swift-footed f 
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Achilles, or ‘ many-fountained ’ Ida.” They are “survivals 
from a very archaic stage of the language/' 

The special “ Pillow-words/’ u Introductions ” or 
H Prefaces ” used in the Byakunin-isshu will be properly 
noticed as they occur in the following pages. Here, by 
way of illustration of what has been said, it will suffice to 
note the “ first part” of the third song of the collection. 
This tanka contains the “ Pillow-word,” ashibiki no, 
" foot-drawing ” associated with yama dori , “ mountain 
pheasant.” The first part of the tanka is a u Preface ” 
for the sentiment that follows. Ashibiki no yama dori no 
o no shidari o no, is literally, “ the downward curving 
feathers of the tail of the foot-drawing mountain-pheasant,” 
a phrase practically meaningless as here used, except as 
it may be a combination of sound and thought that tends 
to intensify and to fix the dreary plaint of the second 
“ part ” of the tanka , which tells of the loneliness of the 
long, long night. 

Another very common special device in Japanese 
poetry is the use of the pun, or of kenydgen a word 
subjected to two definitions, to convey the writers mean- 
ing. This interpretation is thereby often accomplished 
gracefully and with special clearness. At times the 
kenydyen occasions most agreeable intellectual surprises. 
In the tenth tanka , for example, the poet helps along his 
meaning quite pleasantly with play upon the word-sound, 
“ Vsaka,” which means, as thus written, u Great Hill,” or 
“Slope,” and, when written “AusaJca” “Hill of Meeting.” 
The same fact is true of like words in many others of the 
songs. 

A third word-play of little worth, and considerably 
wanting in dignity, to Western literary judgment is the 
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use of so-called “ Pivot-words/* These words serve to 
complete one thought and to begin another, neither 
having logical connection with the other. As such 
words occur they will be explained in the notes that 
follow. Here, this English sentence may serve to illustrate 
howa u Pivot-word ,J works : — “As the chariot approached, 

I said to the driver, ‘Alight P (a light) that guides our foot- 
steps through dark ways.” The command “ Alight l" 
u to descend ” has the same sound as the words, “ a light/* 
that “ guides/* but between the two there is no logical 
connection. Yet, while the word closes the sentence of 
command, it serves, also, to open the descriptive passage 
that follows. Speaking ol these and other word-plays 
special to Japanese serious poetry, Protessor Chamberlain 
remarks: — ‘‘There is nothing in the nature of things 
constraining us to associate plays upon words with the 
ridiculous. Each literature must be a law unto itself.” 

The subject-matter, or content, of the poetry of the 
Japanese, to characterise it generally, is simple and, 
ordinarily, serene emotion in reference to persons, or to 
objects in nature. Still broadly characterising it, — it is, 
in general quality of expression, in a high degree, re- 
fined, dainty, elegant and subdued. It is meditative, 
not didactive. It is suggestive and impressionist, like 
Japanese painting. It is given over to small fancies 
wrought under the lyric impulse. Poetic imagination, as 
known in the West, has no place in Japanese verse. 
There never could have been a Dante, Milton, Shelley, 
Wordsworth or Browning under Japanese poetic limi- 
tations. Poetry is not, in Japan, a means chosen for 
sounding and recording the depths of profound spiritual 
experience. It has never been, and could not be, the 
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vehicle of an epic. Yoshida Kenko, in the fourteenth 
century, wrote in his delightful reveries, called 
“Weeds of Idleness *’ ( Ihire-zwe gusa )) — “Japanese 
poetry is especially charming. Even the toil of an awk- 
ward peasant or of a woodman, expressed in poetic form, 
delights the mind. The name of the terrible wild boar, 
also, when styled 1 fusui no toko * sounds elegant.’* This 
passage seems to disclose the Japanese poetic “ charm/’ — 
an effect produced by the embodiment of simple fancies 
in brief, refined speech. Ki no Tsurayuki, long before 
Kenko’s time, wrote in his preface to the Kokinshu 
u Poetry began when heaven and earth were created. In 
the age of the swift gods it would seem that as yet there 
was no established metre. Their poetry was artless in 
form and hard of comprehension. It was in the age of 
man that Susa-no-o made the first poetry of thirty and 
one syllables. And so, by the vain multiplication of our 
thoughts and language we came to express our love for 
flowers, our envy of birds, our emotion at the sight of 
the hazes which '.usher in the spring, or our grief at 
beholding the dew. As a distant journey is begun by 
our first footsteps and goes on for months and years ; as 
a high mountain has its beginning in the dust of its base 
and at length arises aloft and extends across the sky like 
the clouds of heaven, so gradual must have been the rise 
of poetry.’* Tsurayuki thus, also discloses the Japanese 
poetic ideal, — the commonest notions in the form of 
simple but refined verse as patterned for man by a god in 
the far past. In Tsurayuki's catalogue of the themes 
which through poetic expression had “ soothed the hearts 
of the Emperors and the great men of Japan in bygone 
days/* he does not anywhere carry the reader beyond 
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such things as, joy in spring flowers, and in autumn moons, 
and their like ; beyond love, eternal as Mount Fuji’s 
smoke, or yearning like a cricket’s cry, and grief made 
deeper by flowers shed from their stalks in the spring, or 
leaves falling in autumn. All his long list of themes lies 
on the same level of thought and feeling, “ Poetry,” he 
said, “drew its metaphors from the waves and the fir-clad 
mountains, or the spring of water in the midst of the 
moor. Poets gazed on the under leaves of the autumn 
lespedeza, or counted the times a snipe preens its feathers 
at dawn, or compared mankind to a joint of bamboo 
floating down a stream, or expressed their disgust with the 
world by the simile of the river Yoshino, or heard that 
the smoke no longer rises from Mount Fuji.” Beyond 
these things Japanese poetry does not go. It remains 
where, according to Western ideals and aims, poetry is 
but little advanced from the place of its beginnings, or 
where its highest excellence consists in merely the refine- 
ment of rudimentary form and content. 

In carrying on our study, it is desirable that we 
should have in mind, further, somewhat the circle of men 
and women in which devotion to poetic composition was 
dominant, and also the social environment of the writers. 
The Hyakunin-issh u is a collection of verse whose parts 
date from the latter part of the seventh to the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuries. Most of the songs were written 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. Throughout most of 
the period covered by this anthology, the production of 
poetry was one of the chief pastimes of the Imperial Court 
and of the members of the higher aristocracy. This 
fact, one readily sees, explains much that is characteristic 
of the compositions. Poetry was a polite accomplish- 
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ment, and it varied with the varying fortunes of its exalted 
source. Before the eighth century, that is, “ the age of 
Nara/’the Imperial capital was changed almost as often as 
the Emperors were changed. Court-life thus was conse- 
quently comparatively barren and commonplace. Pomp 
and grandeur were almost unknown, and luxury did not 
tempt to indolence and vice. At Nara, however, through 
the larger part of the eighth century, seven Emperors 
reigned in succession, and on account of a growing 
intercourse with China court-life then became increasingly 
ceremonious and ornate. Towards the end of the eighth 
century, under the Emperor Kwammu, the site of Kyoto 
was chosen for the Imperial capital. Then the Imperial 
residence became fixed, to remain unchanged for eleven 
hundred years. At that time, too, and for the next four 
hundred years, the career of the Japanese aristocracy was 
one of increasing wealth and luxury. The comparatively 
unpolished, frugal and industrious habits of the Nara age 
by degrees disappeared. The ruling classes entered 
upon a career of high culture, refinement and elegance 
of life, that passed, however, in the end into an excess of 
luxury, debilitating effeminacy and dissipation. It was 
during the best part of these memorable centuries that 
Japanese literature as belles-lettres , culminated, leaving 
to aftertimes, even to the present day, models for pure 
Japanese diction. The court nobles of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries had abundant leisure for the culture 
of letters. They devoted their time to that, and to the 
pursuit of whatever other refined or luxurious pleasures 
imagination could devise. For instance, among the 
many notable intellectual dissipations of the age were 
re-unions at daybreak among the spring flowers, and boat 
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rides during autumnal moon-lighted nights, by aristo- 
cratic devotees of music and verse, who vied with one 
another in exhibits of their skill with these arts. Nari- 
hira (No. 7), it is said, “the celebrated beau and di- 
lettante of the times of the Emperors Montoku and Seiwa, 
was a typical specimen of these devotees of refinement 
and sensuous gratification.” In much of the verse of this 
“ Century of Son g/' the sentimentality, the refinement 
and the laxity of morals of the pleasure-loving courtiers 
and aristocrats of the latter half of the Heian age (800- 
1186 a.d.) are exhibited. The poems are, in good part, 
an instructive comment on the life of the high classes of 
the times. 

The treatment of the Hyakunin-isshu offered in these 
pages is to be accepted as a literary rather than as a 
scholastic work. Here results rather than processes have 
been given. Only such technical exegetical notes as are 
needed to make exceptionally obscure words and pas- 
sages more intelligible, have been attached to the trans- 
lations. The translations themselves are, as strictly as 
is possible for English renderings, made literal, both in 
prose and in metrical form. The metrical renderings 
have been attempted as exact reproductions of the origi- 
nal measures of the tanka, and, where possible with 
fidelity to literalness, have been clothed in poetic terms. 
Some biographical iniormation, and some illustrative 
comments upon the writer’s meanings have been attached 
to each poem. These last named notes, it is hoped, will 
be found helpful and of special interest to readers gene- 
rally, An attempt has also been made to give appropriate 
titles to the metrical translations. 

Now, taking these “ Single Songs of a Hundred 
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Poets,” as a whole, the reader will find that, broadly 
judged, they can be gathered, in accordance with their 
subject-matter, into three groups. Let us name these 
groups, i. Nature, or contemplation and description of 
scenes in the outer world ; 2. Sentiment , or moods asso- 
ciated with the milder human emotions, such as melan- 
choly, pensiveness, regret, sympathy, contentment, grat- 
itude, friendship, filial love, loyalty and the like. 3. A 
third group, belonging to the deeper ranges of emotion, 
but distinctive enough to be regarded separately, is 
composed of those poems which are an outburst of the 
passion Love. Love poems are in a high degree char- 
acteristic of Japanese, as of all other, poetry. In this 
collection, forty- six of the tanka, nearly half of the songs, 
have for their motive, some phase of this great human 
passion. Twenty-nine of the tanka are given to the more 
ordinary sentiments ; and twenty-five to the scenes of 
nature. It will be well, however, in reading all these 
songs to remember that they need not be taken as tran- 
scripts of personal experiences. Most of them were 
creations for use in poetical contests and as exhibits of 
artistic skill. Often they may have had no other basis 
than the writers* fine fancies drawn from imagination’s 
realm. 

We shall not here try to pass all the songs in re- 
view. Readers can examine them at their leisure in the 
following pages. But, to illustrate the judgment just 
made, attention is called to a few songs which show 
some noticeable skill in form and mood, considered as 
utterances of the Japanese muse. 

The fourth tanka, for instauce, is a delicate bit of 
suggestion and impressionism concerning a scene in 
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nature. In its English form we will name it, “ Beauty 
made Perfect.” At the coast of Tago is one of Japan’s 
very best sea and landscapes* Rising as its centre and 
crown is the “ peerless mountain/* Fuji. The scene is 
at any time one of supreme beauty. But the Japanese 
poet would add yet one touch to the consummate 
excellence. 

When to Tago’s coast 

I my way have ta’en, and see 
Perfect whiteness laid 

On mount Fuji's lofty peak 
By the drift of falling snow. 

So, also, in song seventeen where the poet celebrates 
the delight he felt at seeing the scarlet leaves of autumn 
floating upon the blue waters of the river Tatta. He 
recalls the wonderful age of tradition, when the gods, so 
it was said, held visible sway in the world, and all marvels 
were seen and done. 

I have never heard 

That, e’en when the gods held sway 
In the ancient days, 

E’er was water bound with red 
Such as here in Tatta’s stream. 

In tanka twenty-two, there is a punning word-play 
tl^at does not ill befit even serious verse. The word 
arashi may mean ** a storm/* or it may mean, “ wild/* 
or " violent.” The poet wrote 

Since, tis by its breath 

Autumn’s leaves of grass and trees 
Broken are and waste, 
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Men may to the mountain wind 
Fitly give the name, “ The Wild/* 

A refined and delicate picturing of the magic 
wrought by the early frost of autumn is presented in song 
twenty-nine. 

If it were my wish 

White chrysanthemum to cull : — 

Puzzled by the frost 

Of the early autumn time, 

I, perchance, might pluck the flower. 

Then, an effect of a falling snow is beautifully and 
graphically shown in the thirty-first tanka 

At the break ol day, 

Just as though the morning moon 
Lightened the dim scene, 

Yoshino's fair hamlet lay 
In a haze af falling snow. 

Again, the fancy of likening dew-drops to gems, 
such as is given in the thirty-seventh song is quite 
pleasing : — 

In the autumn fields, 

When the heedless winds blow by 
O’er the pure-white dew, 

How the myriad, unstrung gems 
Everywhere are scattered round. 

Passing over the many other verses devoted to 
scenes in nature, let us turn from this group, with a 
glimpse of “ The Beautiful World ” given in the ninety- 
third tanka. The writer was, we will suppose, on a lovely 
day seated near the sea-shore : — 
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Would that this our world 
Might be ever as it is ! 

What a lovely scene ! 

See the fisherwoman's boat, 

Rope-drawn, rowed along the shore. 

The group containing uta expressive of the serene 
or milder sentiments, is quite varied in mood and merit. 
Song number five, is one of the most attractive of them 
all. It was inspired by the poet's hearing “ a stag's cry 
in autumn ” : — 

In the mountain depths, 

Treading through the crimson leaves, 

Cries the wandering stag. 

When I hear the lonely cry, 

Sad, — how sad, — the autumn is ! 

The eleventh song, however, is one of deep, touch- 
ing feeling : — “ An Exile's Farewell." It is an appeal 
to the insensate boats of the fishermen, the only objects, 
connected with human life, that witnessed the poet's 
unhappy start for the place to which he had been 
banished. 

O'er the wide, wide sea, 

Towards its many distant isles. 

Rowing I set forth. 

This, to all the world proclaim, 

O ye boats of fisher-folk ! 

In Japan, as elsewhere, sadness is especially asso- 
ciated with moonlight, and with the autumn among the 
reasons. And in Japan, under the Buddhist faith, a 
pessimistic tone is exceptionally prominent, in literature. 
These facts will help to explain the twenty-third tanka. 
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Gazing at the moon 

Myriad things arise in thought, 

And my thoughts are sad : — 

Yet, *tis not for me alone, 

That the autumn time has come. 

In the twenty-eighth tanka , a mood accompanying a 
winter scene appears : — 

Winter loneliness 

In a mountain hamlet grows 
Only deeper, when 

Guests are gone and leaves and grass 
Withered are : — so runs my thought. 

A longing for friendship, that inclines man in soli- 
tude to take even the lifeless things about him into his 
companionship, is beautifully shown in the sixty-sixth 
tanka , in a personifying address to a solitary cherry-tree. 

Let us each for each 

Pitying hold tender thought, 
Mountain-cherry flower ! 

Other than thee, lonely flower. 

There is none I hold as friend. 

To one who has seen the pensive and exquisite 
beauty of the scenery near there, a peculiar charm 
pervades the eighth song, — “A Night at Suma’s Gate.” 
In ancient times there was an Imperial barrier at the 
place. 

Guard of Suma's gate, 

From your sleep how many nights 
Have you waked, at cries 

Of the plaintive sanderlings 
Migrant from Awaji's isle ? 
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There is a note of hope in the eighty-fourth song, 
an agreeable departure from the general sadness of these 
poems of Sentiment ; — ( * The Transfigured Past.” 

If I long should live, 

Then perchance the present days 
May be dear to me : — 

Just as past time fraught with grief 
Now comes fondly back in thought. 

Many others of these poems of the sentiments are 
worth repeating as illustrative of our theme, but we will 
now turn to the third group, — that which is gathered about 
the mighty power moving in all human life, — Love. 

Tanka thirteen tells of ' 4 Love Perfected.” The poet 
uses the figure of a mountain rill becoming a full, serene 
river. 

From Tsukuba’s peak 

Falling waters have become 
Mina’s still, full flow. 

So, my love has grown to be : — 

Like the river's quiet deeps. 

In tanka sixteen, by means of two word-plays, — one 
upon the word Inaba 9 a mountain, or district bearing 
this name, to which the poet was going, and, also, the 
phrase, if I go ; ” the other upon the word maim mean- 
ing “ a pine tree,” and to “ wait,” as one pining for 
another may wait, — by means of these word-plays an 
assurance of “ Faithful Love ” is well given. 

Though we parted be, 

If on mount Inaba’s peak 
I should hear the sound 

Of the pine-trees growing there, 

Back at once I’ll make my way. 
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In the eighteenth song, one of the distinctive devices 
of Japanese poetry, the “ Preface f> and euphonic ** In- 
troductory-word ” appear. In the English rendering the 
word u gathered 99 reproduces approximately this device* 
The first two lines of the stanza are to be regarded as 
purely introductory. The theme is “ Secret Love. 1 ’ 

Lo ! the gathered waves 

On the shores of Sumfs bay ! 

E’en in gathered night, 

When in dreams I go to thee, 

I must shun the eyes of men. 

The solicitude of a woman about the safety of a man 
who had deserted her, showing thereby the self-efface- 
ment that love at times effects, is well expressed in the 
thirty-eighth tanka . The lover had sworn to the gods 
that he would never desert his mistress. The wronged 
woman, therefore, feared that the gods might execute 
vengeance. 

Though forgotten now. 

For myself I do not care ; — 

He, by oath, was pledged, 

And his life that is forsworn. 

Such a thing of pity is ! 

Unconfessed Love ” that betrays itself is the theme 
of the fortieth song : — 

Though I would conceal. 

In my face it yet appears, — 

My fond, secret love ; 

So much that he asks of me 
“ Does not something trouble you ? ” 
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a Love Perplexed ” is pictured in the forty-sixth 
song under the simile of a mariner at sea with rudder 
lost. 

Like a mariner 

Sailing over Yura’s strait 
With his rudder gone ; — 

Whither o’er the deep of love 
Lies the goal, I do not know. 

The recklessness that accompanies pursuit in love, 
and the longing for continued life that comes with suc- 
cessful possession, are thus shown in the fiftieth song 
For thy precious sake 

Once my eager life itself 
Was not dear to me. 

But, ’tis now my heart’s desire, 

It may long, long years endure. 

Fearfulness concerning the future faithfulness of a 
lover just pledged, is told in these anxious verses of the 
song number fifty-four , — u A Woman’s Judgment.” 

If, (t not to forget ’ ’ 

Will for you in future years 
Be too difficult, 

It were well this very day 

That my life, — ah me ! — should close. 

Distrust of one who has a reputation for insincerity 
and unfaithfulness finds place in tanka seventy-two, under 
the guise of dread of the waves of the beach of Takashi* 
Well I know the fame 

Of the fickle waves that beat 
On Takashi’s strand. 

Should I e’er go near that shore 
I should only wet my sleeves. 
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Struggle to conceal a love that may not be shown 
to the one beloved, is admirably exhibited in the eighty- 
ninth tanka , in an apostrope to self. The poet wrote 

Life ! Thou string of gems ! 

If thou art to end, break now ; 

For, if yet I live, 

All I do to hide my love, 

May at last grow weak and fail. 

These are but a few of the many songs of which love, 
in some of its phases, is the theme. I shall quote 
only one more of them. It is the one written by the 
compiler of this anthology, the Hyakunin-isshu t the poet 
Teikakyo, or Sadaie. It is a vivid picture of a common 
scene on Awaji island, used in simile here to show the 
poet-lover's impatience in waiting ; — 

Like the salt sea-weed 

Burning in the evening calm 

On Matsuo’s shore, 

All my being is aglow 
Waiting one who does not comes. 

Here the introduction to this “ Century of Song ” 
may end and the way among the songs themselves 
be entered. No one knows better than the present 
writer, the difficulties one meets with in making the 
venture here made, or how unsatisfactory the results 
gained. The real charm of these dainty bits of 
verse will forever elude the quest of one who, foreign to 
the Japanese people and their language, seeks to discover 
it, and to show it to the world. But I have done faithful 
service in my search, and I hope that some measure of 
attainment has been secured. 
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HYAKUNIN-ISSHU. 

(single songs of a hundred poets.) 





I. 

TEN CHI TENNO. 

Aki vo ia no 

Kario no io no 
loma ico arami 

Waga koromode wa 
Isuyu ni nure-tsutsu. 


Literal Translation: — 



Arami wo 


toma 

Because of the coarseness 

of tbe rush-mat 

710 io 

710 

kario 

of the but 

of 

temporary -hut 

no ta 

710 

aki 

of the rice- field 

of 

autumn, 

wa 

waga 

koromode 

so far as concerns 

my 

sleeves 

nure-tsutsu 

ni 

imyu . 

they are becoming wet 

with 

dew (or rain). 


Kario , in the phrase kario no io no, is a generic name applied to a 
certain kind of house, i,e. f “ temporary-house,’ 1 “shed,” u hut,” whence 
the apparent redundancy of the phrase, “the house of the temporary- 
house.” The meaning is, “ the house” of the kind called “temporary- 
house;” as, if one should say, “a warehouse-house.” The sign of the 
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accusative case, too, when placed before adjectival nouns in mi, as here- 
— ioma wo arami , — has the force of such prepositional phrases as, u be, 
cause of,” 4< by means of,” on account of,” etc, Thus: — “ Beciuse of 
the coarseness (in texture) of tbe rush-mats, — my sleeves are growing 
wet, etc.” Tsutsu is a verbal suffix showing simultaneity, or association, 
in time of action, as ; — “The rash-mats being coarse, at the same time 
from the falling or dripping dew, my sleevrs become wet.” 

Explanatory Note, These verses have been ascribed 
to the Emperor ( Tenno ) Tenchi, whose reigo covered the 
period between the years 668 and 672 A.D. He had his seat 
of government at Otsu near Kyoto. His reign w-^s long 
famed for its benevolence. 

The writer, it is said, gave expression, in the poem, to 
sympathy with his subjects to whom had fallen the hard lot of 
woik in the rice-fields. The temporary shelter-sheds, built by 
the laborers near their fields f >r use during the harvest time, 
did not protect them from the season’s fogs and rains. In 
imagination the Emperor had placed himself in one of these 
harvest-huts. He embodied his fancied experience and mood 
in verse. 

In form, the poem does not quits comply with the stand- 
ard measure of the tanka . In the third verse , — toma wo 
arami , — are six syllables instead of the required five. Such 
variations in Japanese ve*se, however, are not infrequent. A 
literal rendering of the poem in its original metre, on account 
of grammatical peculiarities, has not been satisfactorily secured 
in the present version. 

Metrical Translation : — 

AN EMPEROR’S SYMPATHY. 

Coarse the rush-mat roof 

Sheltering the harvest-hut 
Of the autumn r ice-field ; — 

And my sleeves are growing wet 
With the moisture dripping through. 
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IL 

JITO TENNO. 

Ham sugite 

Natsu kinikerashi 
Shirotae no 

Koromo hosu tefu 
Ama-no-kagu yarna . 

Literal Translation: — 

Natsu kinikerashi haru 

Summer seemingly has come, spring 

sugite - Ama-no - Kagu yama 

being past. (Lo !) Heaven’s Perfume Mount 

tefu hosu koromo 

(where), it is said, are dried. clothes 

no shirotae . 

of surpassing whiteness. 

Pome editors substitute for hosu tefu ( tefu is pronounced cAo), the 
word liosliitarUy or tan. With these adjectival affixts Mount Ama-no ‘ 
Kagu would be described as “white with drying clothes.” Shirotae is a 
poetical term for “ pure/’ “ surpassing/’ “exquisite/ 1 “silk-white ’ > 
whiteness. Kashi is a suffix convey mg the notion of “likeness,” or 
{ ‘ eeemingness ” 

Explanatory Note. The Empress (Tenno) Jito, a 
daughter of the Emperor Tenchi and reigning from 690 to 
696 A.D., is said to have been the writer of these verses. 

Mount Ama-no- Eagu, it is supposed, is a hill that rises 
not far from Nara. Jn the summer-time the slopes of this 
mountain were often white with drying-clothes spread over 
them by the people of the villages lying around the base of the 
mountain. The Empress probably had this summer scene in 
mind when she wrote her soDg ; or, the song may be descriptive 
of a late fallen enow upon the hill’s elopes. 
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Metrical Translation : — 

MOUNf AMA-NO-KAGU A PICTURE. 
Spring, it seems, has passed. 

And the summer come again ; 

For the silk-white robes, 

So ’tis said, are spread to dry 

On the u Mount of Heaven’s Perfume/’ 


III. 

KAKINOMOTO NO HITOMARU. 


Ashibiki no 

Yamadori no o no 
Shidari-o no 

Nag a nagashi yo wo 
Ilitori ka mo nen # 
Literal Translation : — 


Shidari-o no . 

(Ah !) The downward curving tail-feathers 


no o 

of the tail 
dori 

pheasant ! 


no ashibiki 
of the foot-dragging 

nag a nagashi 
Tne long, long 


nen mo 

sleep I indeed 


yama- 

mountain- 

yo wo 
night 

hitori lea . 
alone ? 


In thh translation an attempt has been made to render literally a 
** Pillow-word ” and a “ Preface/ 1 — verbal oddities that are common in 
Japanese verse, (See Introduction , p. xvi.) 

It is net certain, however, that the Japanese original has been fair- 
ly represented here. Ashibiki no, a “pillow-word” associated with 
11 mountain ” and with the things of mountains, may, or may not, have 
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been derived from ashi hiku , “ to drag the foot.*’ Some commentators 
think rather that the term U a derivative of words meaning “covered 
with trees,” or “ thickly growing trees.” The first three lines, or “part,” 
of the poem serve no other purpose than to introduce the longing lament 
of the last two lines, or “ part.” Ashibiki no naturally precedes yama- 
dori ; with yamadori is naturally associated shidari-o ; the whole com- 
bination making a euphonic introduction or “preface '* to naga-nagashi 
yo. Naga-nagashi is an intensive form of nagashi f “ long in time.” Mo 
here gives special emphasis to hitori, “alon?.” Men is composed of the 
two syllables ne-n. 

Explanatory Note. The writer of this tanka t Hifco- 
raaro Kakinomoto, lived towards the close of the seventh and 
probably daring the first third of the eighth centuries. There 
is bat little that is trustworthy in the accounts of his life. He 
was an officer at the Imperial court, and at times, so it is said, 
was a personal attendant on the Emperor Mommu (697-707 
A.D.). Hitomaro ranks among the first of Japan’s poets. 

The poem is a love-song intelligible rather through the 
mood aroused by its tone, than through explicit verbal ex- 
pression. 

Metrical Translation; — 

A SONG OF LONGING. 

Ah ! the foot-drawn trail 

Of the mountain-pheasant’s tail 
Drooped like down-curved branch ! — 

Through this long, long-dragging night 
Must I keep my couch alone? 

IV. 

YAMABE NO AKAHITO. 

Togo no ura 

Ni uchi-idete rnireba 
Shirotae no 

Fuji no taJcane ni 
Yuki wa fur i-tsutsu. 
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Literal Translation : — 


Uchi-idete ni 


ura no 2 ago 

Going out to 


the coast of Tago, 

mireba 

yuki 

v:a furi-tsvisu 

when I see 

snow 

at the same 


ni 

takane 

time falling 

on 

the high peak 

no 

shirotae no 

Fuji. 

of 

pure-white 

Fuji. 


In the verse ni uchi-iitic mireba the terminal and initial vowel 
sounds of the first three words flow together, ni-u becoming nyu and chi- 
idele becoming ch’-iJele . The nine syllables are thus reduced in reading 
to the normal seven. Vein is an emphatic or euphonic prefix to the 
ver b idete ; — it has no particular meaning here. In the Manyusliu this 
song is given, but in a somewhat different form. 

Explanatory Ko ie. Akahito of Yamabe, writer of 
this tanka, lived a few years later than Hitomaro, under the 
reign of the Emperor Shomu (724*748 a.d ). He shares with 
Hitomaro the reputation of greatest excellence among the 
poets of ancient times. 

In these lines the poet probably intended to call to mind 
the lovely landscape of the coast of Tago in Suruga as made 
complete in beauty with one of its parts, Mount Fuji, receiving 
a covering of snow. 

Metrical Translation : — 

BEAUTY MADE PERFECT. 

When to Tago’s coast 

I my way have ta’en, and see 
Perfect whiteness laid 

On Mount Fuji’s lofty peak 
By the drift of falling snow. 
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V. 

SARUMARU TAYU. 

Oku yama ni 

Momiji fumi-wake 
Naku slvika no 

Koe hiku toki zo 
Aki wci kanashiki. 
Literal Translation : — 


Wa 

aki 

kanashiki to 

As for 

autumn, 

it is sad 

toki 

kikv 

koe no 

at the time 

I hear 

the voice of 

shika 

naku 

fa mi -wake 

the stag 

cry, 

treading through 



momiji 

and scattering 


red maple-leaves, 


ni yama oku , 

in the mountain depths. 

The compound fumi-wyhe, meaning “to tread upon, 1 reak and 
scatter/' is said to indicate progr v* made through chstacles. The 
mountain paths in autumn are covered with fallen leaves. Momiji are 
properly the red, not exclusively maple, 3 aves of autumn. Zo is a 
particle used chiefly to give emphasis to antecedent words. 

Explanatory Note. Sarumaru, whose office was that 
of Tayu, an attendant at a Shinto shrine, lived probably before 
800 a.d. In the Hojohi , written in the year 1212 a.d. by Kamo 
Chomei who became a hermit and dwelt in a ten-feet square 
(hojoj hut on Obarayama near Kyoto, is a passage-telling of 
his daily walks. It reads, “ I cross Mount Sumi, I make a pil- 
grimage to Iwama, I worship at Ishiyama, or else I thread 
my way over the plain of Awadzu and pay my respects to the 
remains of the old Semimaru (No. 10). I cross the river 
Tagami and visit the tomb of Sarumaru Tayu.” 
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This song depicts the deepening of autumn’s melancholy 
by the plaintive cry of a stag, hoard from the depths of moun- 
tain forests. 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE STAG’S CRY IN AUTUMN. 

In the mountain depths, 

Treading through the crimson leaves, 

Cries the wandering stag. 

When I hear the lonely cry, 

Sad, — how sad — the autumn is ! 


VI. 

CHUNAGON YAKAMOCHI. 

Kasasagi no 

I Vataseru hashi ni 
Oku shimo no 

Shiroki wo mireba 
Yo zo juke ni Iceru 

Literal Translation : — 


Yo zo 


Juke ni keru 

The night 


has far advanced, 

mireba wo 

shiroki 

no shimo 

when I see 

whiteness 

of frost 

Oku ni 

kasasagi no 

wataseru 

lying upon 

the magpies’ 

stretched-across 

hashi. 



bridge. 




Keru is a particle that, as a suffix:, gives a preterit sense to verbs 
— fuke ni Jceru,^= lc has far advanced.” 
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Explanatory Note. Yakamochi, by office Chunagon , 
or Imperial State Adviser of the Middle Rank, is much es- 
teemed for his poetic skill. He flourished towards the close of 
the eighth century. 

In this poem, the writer notes the far advance of night by 
the appearance of hoar-frost (which form3 when the night is 
well advanced) upon the timbers of the “ Magpie Bridge/* a 
passage-way in the Imperial Palace grounds. This name 
“Magpie Bridge ” was given by popular superstition to the 
“Milky Way/* of the skies. Kasasagi is a kind cf raven, 
or magpie. It was believed in ancient times in China, Korea 
and Japan, that the kasasagi on the seventh day of the 
seventh month of each year bridged “ the River of Heaven/* 
the “Milky Way** by interfolding their wings, so that the 
hataorime , or the weaver, — bride of the heavenly herdsman — 
might cross it for her annual visit to her spouse. The myth 
in many forms has been a favorite in Japan. It easily found a 
place among the names given to the many structures that were 
parts of the Mikado’s Palace, the home of “ the Son of Heaven.** 

Metrical Translation: — 

A WINTER MIDNIGHT IN THE PALACE COURT. 
If the “ Magpie Bridge/ 5 — 

Bridge by flight of magpies spanned,— 
White with frost I see : — 

With a deep-laid frost made white : — 

Late, 1 know, has grown the night. 


VII. 

ABE NO NAKAMARO. 

Ama-wo-hara 

Furi-sake mireba 
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Kasuga Tiaru 

Mikasa no yama ni 
Ideshi tsuU ka mo . 

Literal Translation : — 

Mirebci furi-sciJce Ama-no-hara 

When I look afar (o’er) Heaven’s Plain, 

mo ka tsuki ideshi 

is it the moon (that has) come forth 

ni yama no Mikasa 

upon the mountain of Mikasa 

naru Kasuga . 

being in Kasuga ? 

Ama-no-hd) a is a poetic name for the sky. Furi sake miru is made 
forcible by the use of furi,—furu “ to brandish/' as with a weapon. Mo 
is sign o f emphases upon the aitecedent thought. Nai'U=ni aru, “to be 
in,” or * 4 at ” 

Explanatory Note. It is said that the poet, Noka- 
maro of Abo, wrote this poem during a farewell entertainment 
given to him at the eea-slde by some friends in China, when 
he was about fo return to his home near Nara in Japan. The 
time was the middle of the eighth century. 

The verses tell of the poet’s longing for home as he saw 
the risen moon shining over the ocean that lay between China 
and his native land. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A THOUGHT OF HOME. 

When I look abroad 

O’er the wide-stretched “ Plain of Heaven/' 
Is the moon the same 

That on Mount Mikasa rose, 

In the land of Kasuga ? 
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VIII. 

RISEN HOSHI. 

Wag a io wa 

Miyako no tatsumi 
Shika zo sumu 

Yo wo Uji yama to 
Hilo wa itt nari % 


Literal Translation 

: — 

Wa 

w<xga 

io tatsumi 

As for 

my 

hut (it is) south-east 

no 

miyako 

shika zo sumu 

of 

the capital city ; thus — I dwell. 

wa 

Kilo 

in nari yo wo 

As for 

men, 

they say of the world 

to 

that it is a 

Ujiyama . 

“ Mount of Sorrow.” 


Explanatory Jsote, The priest (Hoshi) Risen, writer 
of these verses, lived at Mount Uji not far from the capital 
city, Kyoto. The nearness in pronunciation of the word ushi, 
“ gloom ” or “ sorrow,” to that of the word Uji, the name of 
the place of his home, prompted him to carry on his reflections 
by means of a pun, a device which, as has been noted, is 
common in Japanese versification. 

Various opinions exist among commentators as to the real 
purport of his reflections. One says, “ the idea is that the 
author flees to a remote mountains, Ujiyama , to escape the 
sorrows of this world, but finds that sorrow still pursues him, 
in the name of the mountain,” Another remarks that, the 
author leaving the capital for a distant place so that he may 
shun the world, people have named the place, the “ Mount of 
Shunning.” Yet another interprets the poet as thinking of 
Mount Uji, his home, u * as a very pleasant place.’ Why 
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then has it been so misnamed, — * Mount of Sorrow ’? Why 
take a pessimistic view of the world while nature may be en- 
joyed ? ” 

The tanka is obscure in meaning, or rather, as we see, it 
easily yields to various interpretations. Tsurayuki (No. 35) 
in his criticism of the more ancient poets wrote, “ Kisen is 
profound, but the connection between the beginning and the 
end is indistinct. He may be compared to the autumn moon, 
which, as we gaze on it, is obscured by the clouds of dawn.” 

Metrical Translation : — 

A BUDDHIST'S REFLECTION. 

Lowly hut is mine 

South-east from the capital : — 

Thus I choose to dwell ; — • 

And the world in which I live 

Men have named a “ Mount of Gloom." 


IX. 

ONO NO KOMACHI. 

Hana no iro wa 

TJtsuri ni keri na 
Itcizura ni 

Wag a mi yo ni furn 
Nagame seshi ma ni. 
Literal Translation : — 


Wa 

hana no 

iro 

As for 

the flower^ 

color, (it) 

utsiiri-ni-keri 

ni 

ma 

passed away 

in the 

time 

seshi 

nagame 

itazura ni 

(I) did 

long-gazing 

vainly, 
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wag a mi furu ni 

(while) my body (i e . I) was going through 

yo. 

the world. 

In reading the first line, hana no iro tea, elide the o sound of no, 
thus, — hana n’iro wa. Seshi , is the preterit form of sura, “ to do." 
Waga mi , “ my body‘”=“ myself I.” To, “ the world, " = “ this 
life." Furu associates the idea of the furu , “ fall of rain,” — naga anus 
“ long rain," (an idea played with by the poet in the word nagame 
“looking" or “ gazing,") —with furu “to pass," which refers to “the 
passing" of one’s life in the world. 

Explanatory Note. Komachi of Ono was a famous 
poet living in the middle of the ninth century, 834 — 880, A.D. 
She was famous as well for her beauty as for her poetic ability. 
In his prefare to the Kokin shu Tsurayuki (No. 35) said, “ Ono 
no Komachi ” shows 44 feeling in her poem?, but little vigor. 
She is like a lovely woman who is suflering from ill-health." 

This song carries a double meaning throughout. The 
poet associated her beauty with the color ot a flower; As the 
latter perished under the “ falling," — furu , — of 44 long-rains," 
naga ame,— so her beauty has faded while she was 44 passing/ 
— furu — through the world, 44 gazing upon,"— nagame, — or 
givmg her time to, trifles. 

Metrical Translation : — 

VANITY OF VANITIES. 

Color of the flower 

Has already passed away 
While on trivial things 

Vainly I have set my gaze, 

In my journey through the world. 
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X. 

SEMIMARU. 


Kore i f a kono 

Yuku wig kaeru mo 
Wakarete wa 

Shiru wio shir anu mo 
Ausaka no seki . 

Literal Translation : — 

Yuku mo kaeru mo wakarete 

(For those) either going or returning, having 

wa shim 

betn separated as for ; (for those) either 

mo shiranu mo kore ya 

knowing or not knowing, this truly, 


kono seki no ausaka . 

this (heie, is) the gate of meeting hill. 

Aurika is literally ** meeting-hill” or “tlopo,” The word is pro- 
nounced Osaka, wirch as pronounced may also tman u Great Hill/ 1 


Explanatory Note. This poet, Semimaru (No. 5), 
living towards the end of the ninth century, was famous as a 
musician. 

Just before reaching the city of K}oto, on the Tokaidb, 
the main thoroughfare of the east sea-provinces of Central 
Japan, one passes Osaka, an important place, because there the 
road leads over a low ridge, in a narrow defile, across the 
mountain-barrier that separates Kyoto and the eastern part 
of the empire. In ancient* times an Imperial guard-house 
was heated there. Past this barrier, travellers to and from 
Kyoto and the east and north must go. The poet Semimaru 
in his picture of the busy scene there, played upou the words 
Osaka “ Great Hill,” or “Slope,” and Aimka, (Osaka) 
“ Hill of Meeting.” 
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Metrical Translation : — 

AT THE OSAKA BARRIER. 

Truly, this is whore 

Travellers who go or come 
Over parting ways, — 

Friends or stranger-, — all must meet ; 
’Tis the gate of “ Meeting Hill.” 


XI. 

SANGI TAKAMURA. 


Wcida-no-hara 

Yasoshima Jcakele 
Kogi-idenu to 

Hi to ni wa tsuge-yo 
Ama no tsuri-bune . 


Literal Translation : — 


Hcira no woda 

(O’er) the plain of the ocean, 

yasoshima 

the eighty ( i.e . many) islands, 

idem to ni hito 

I go forth : that, to men 


kalcete 

towards 

Icogi- 

rowing 

tea 


tsuri-bune 
(O !) fishing boats 


no ama 

of the fisher-women, 


tsuge yo 
proclaim ! 

Kakete from kakeru in the sense of “ passing from one thing to 
another.” The tsuribune are here personified and charged with a 
message to the home-folk and to mankind. Yo is an imperative ex- 
clamation. 
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Explanatory Note. Ono no Takamura, was by office 
a Privy councillor (Sangi), and was also a noted scholar. He 
lived in the ninth century. Having at one time lost favor 
with the Court authorities by some supposed show of disrespect 
to the Emperor he was banished to the Oki islands. These - 
lands are famous in Japan’s traditions and history. Several 
historic personages have suffered banishment to them. They 
were to ancient navigators, ** far away.” Men of high degree 
considered dangerous to the state, were of course powerless 
there. 

Takamura’s poem is a pathetic legacy to his friends at 
Kyoto as he started upon his lonely journey to the solitude 
of the distant archipelago. 

Metrical Translation : — 

AN EXILE’S FAREWELL. 

O'er the wide, wide sea, 

Towards its many distant isles, 

Rowing I set forth. 

This, to all the world proclaim, 

O ye boats of fisher-folk ! 


XII. 

SOJO HENJO. 

Ama tsu-Icaze 

Kumo no Jcayoiji 
Fuld-toji yo 

Otome no sugata 
Shibashi todomen. 
Literal Translation : — 

Kaze-tsurama fuki 

Winds of Heaven, blowing 


ioji yo 
close 
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kayoiji no Icumo todomen 

the thoroughfares of the clouds. I would 

shibashi otome no sugata. 

detain a little while these virgin lorms. 

Tsu ie here a genitive suffix. Todomen is read as a fonr-Byllabled 
word. 

Explanatory Note. The Bishop ( Sdjo ) Henjo was of 
Imperial descent. During his early years he bore the name 
Yoshimune no Munesada. Upon the death (850 A.d.), of 
the Emperor Nimmyo, with whom he was in high favor and 
to whom ho was much devoted, he took orders as a Buddhist 
priest. About sixteen years later, a short time before his 
death, he was made a bishop. Tsurayuki wrote of Bishop 
Henjo as a poet that, though a skilful versifier he lacked real 
feeling. “ Ho excels in form, but substance is wanting. The 
emotion produced by his poetry is evanescent. I might liken 
him to one that should conceive an artificial passion for the 
mere painted semblance of a maiden.” 

It is said that the poet saw, at a court festival, called the 
loyo no Alcari no Sechie , “ Feast of the Light of Plenty,” 
given in connection with the first offering of rice to the gods 
and to the Emperor in autumn ( Niiname Hatsuri), a dance of 
some nobles’ daughters. He was so charmed by the scene 
that he likened the youDg maidens to heavenly beings. A®, 
according to ancient belief, the pathways of the celestial being® 
lie through an unclouded sky, he prayed the winds that they 
would close with clouds the ways to the heavenly home. 

Metrical Translation: — 

ANGELS ON EARTH. 

O ye Winds of Heaven ! 

In the paths among the clouds 
Blow, and close the ways, 

That we may these virgin forms 
Yet a little while detain. 
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XIII. 

YOZEI IN. 

Tsukuba-ne no 

Mine yori otsuru 
Minano-gawa 

Koi 20 tsumonte 
Fuchi to nari nuru. 
Literal Translation: — 


Minano-gawa 

otsuru yori 

(Like) Minano river, 

falling down from 

mine no 

Tsulcuba-ne 

the ridge of 

the peak of Tsukuba, 

koi zo 

tsumorite 

(so my) love 

accumulating 

to nari nuru 

fuchi , 

has become at last 

a deep pool. 


In, associated with the name nf an Emperor indicates abdication 
of sovereignty Tsnkuba-ne , is a contraction of Tsukuba, the name 
of a mountain, and mine “ peak . 75 Zo ind'cates emphasis of the thought 
expressed. Uari-nuru, is a poetic form of the suffix nari and expresses 
completion of action. JVt iru is the contracted form of the adjective inuru 
“past” or “preceding/' and indicates completed action. 

Explanatory Note. The retired Emperor (7n) Ydzei, 
whose reign extended from 877 to 884 a d , is credited with 
the authorship of this tanka. 

The writer likened his love to the still, deep waters of the 
Minano river, that, from small and feeble beginnings, had at 
last become serene, strong and full in their flow. 

Metrical Translation : — 

PERFECTED LOVE. 

From Tsukuba's peak, 

Falling waters have become 
Mina’s still, full flow : — 

So my love has grown to be ; — 

Like the river's quiet deeps. 
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XIV. 

KAWARA NO SADAIJIN. 

Michinoku no 

Shinobu mochizuri 
Dare yue ni 

Midare somenishi 
Ware naranaku ni. 


Literal Translation : — 


Dare yue ni 
For whose sake 

midare 

disordered, 

moehi zuri no 

figure-print of 

not for yours ?) 


somenishi 

(have I) begun to be 
shinobu 

(like the) shinobu-fern 

Michinoku 
Michinoku (if 
ivare nara 

I am 


naku ni. 

riot (a man to change). 

Somenishi has th<5 twofold meaning of ‘‘beginning,” and of 
u dyeing ,” — somcru “ to begin,” or “ to dye.” The phrase can read, 
“ beginning to be confused or bewildered,” as a lover, or being “dyed 
with a confused pattern,” as a fabric. Shinobu ,— a kind of lern or grass, 
whose leaves are much tangled, or intricate in form, was in ancient times 
placed upon cloth and jubbe 1 with a stone until the cloth was stained 
with its outlines. Nora naku— narann, “am not.” 


Explanatory Note. The name of this poet, is Mina- 
moto Toru. His death occurred in 949 A D. His official title 
heads the tanka , — Sadaijin that o: one of the highest officials of 
the Council of State, — the Minister of the Left,— residing in 
a part of the capital Kyoto, called Kawara. 

The poem is understood largely by inference. In one of 
the parts of the province of Mutsu, Michinoku, printed-clotha 
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were made in old times. They were interesting from their odd 
tangle of lines, taken, as described above, from a kind of fern, 
or grass, grown there. The poet wished to remove any ground 
of suspicion of his loyalty from the mind of the woman be 
loved. Hence, a description of his bewildered, embarrassed, 
confused mind as lover, that he likened to a Michinoku 
shuio&u-print ; and his protestation that to his mistress only, 
who was the source of this confusion, he could not be other than 
faithful. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A LOVER’S PROTECT. 

Michinoku print 

Of shinobu’s tangled leaves ! 

For whose sake have I 

Like confused begun to be ? 

Only yours ! I can not change ! 


XV. 

KOKO TENNO. 

Kimi ga tame 

Haru no no ni idete 
Wakana tsumu 

Waga koromode ni 
Yuki wa furi-tsutsu. 

Literal Translation : — 


Kimi ga tame 
(For) thy sake 

no no 

the field of 


idete ni 

goiDg forth into 

haru tsumu 

spring to pluck 
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wakana 

yuki 

tea 

fur i 

young green herbs 

; — the snow 


falling 

tsutsu 

ni 

waga 

koramode ( 

meanwhile 

upon 

my 

clothes- 


. Head ni-ideie as three, not four, syllables, — nVdete. Ga is here a 
genitive sign, = “ you of sake, J, = u your sake.” 

Explanatory Note. The Emperor Koko reigned but 
three years, — 885-887 a.d. He has been named “ a sagacious 
monarch. ” He is said to have written these verses as de- 
scriptive of filial devotion, — of his love for his grandmother. 

Metrical Translation: — 

FILIAL LOVE. 

It is for thy sake 

That I seek the fields in spring, 

Gathering green herbs, 

While my garment’s hanging sleeves 
Are with falling snow beflecked. 


XVI. 

CHUNAGON YUKIHIRA. 


lachi wakare 

Inaba no yama no 
Mine ni ofuru 

Matsu to ski kikaba 
Ima kaeri-lcon. 

Literal Translation : — 


Tachi wakare 
Being separated, 

matsu ofuru 

the pine-tree, growing 


Idkaba shi to 
if I hear 

ni mine 

upon the peak 
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no yama no Inaba 

of the mountain of Inaba, 

kaeri-kon ima . 

(I shall) come back immediately. 

Tachi is an auxiliary prefix to wakare, and is here chiefly euphonic’ 
Inab* is the name of a Japanese province but has also another meaning, 
“if I go.” Matsu is a two-fold word. It may mean “a pine-tree,” or 
“to wait much as the English word 44 pine ” may mean a “ pine tree ’’ 
or 11 to pine,” while waiting. Shi here has no other office than that of 
or aiding in producing euphony. To is the subordinating conjunction 
“ that,” introducing the assertion that follows. u The sound of the pine 
tree ; that, should I hear,” etc. Kon is two syllabled and is so read, — 
ho-n. 

Explanatory Note. Yukihara, an Imperial Privy 
Councillor ( Ghunagon ), died in 893 a.d. He \?as distinguish* 
ed through service given to several of the Mikados during a 
long life. He was half-brother to Ariwara no Narihira Ason. 
His full name was Ariwara no Yukihara Ason . Ason was 
originally the family designation of the second of the eight 
chief families of ancient times. Later it became an honorary 
prefix to the names of c mrLoffieials above a certain rank. 

Yukihira had been appointed governor of the province of 
Inaba. In this tanka he assured his loved one that if he 
should hear the sound of 41 the pine tree ” in the land of 
Inaba, he would know thereby that she would be “ waiting or 
pining” for him and he would return at once. The poem ex- 
hibits several characteristic plays upon words. 

Metrical Translation: — 

PROMISE AT PARTING. 

Though «e parted be, 

If on Mount Inaba’s peak 
I should hear the sound 

Of the pine-trees growing there, 

Back at once Pll make my way. 
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XVII. 

ARIWARA NO NARIHIRA ASON. 


Chihayaburu 

Kami yo mo kikazu 
Tatmta gawa 

Kara-kurenai ni 
AJizu kukuru to wa. 


Literal Translation : — 


Kikazu 

I have not heard, 


mo 

even (of the) 


chihayaburu 

mighty 

a thing 

rnizu 

water 

color, at) 


kami-yo 

god-age, 

wa to 

as (this), that 


such 

kukum 

binds 


ni kara kurenai 

with Chinese deep-scarlet 


latsuta gawa. 
Tatsuta river. 


Chihayaburu is probably derived from iirJii hayai , “ most early,” or 
the “quickest,” and /uru, “manner,” th*> whole word meaning “hav- 
ing the manner of swiftness or strength . f It is a “pillow-word” for 
kami. As such it has not much more significance than the definite 
article. Kara-kurenoi ni mizu kukuru , indicates a kind of dyeing by 
which parts of the fabric are so bound up that when dipped in the dye 
they do not lake the dye-stud s color. 

Explanatory Note. The writer of this song, Ason 
Narihira, who lived between 825 and 880 A.D., was a man of 
princely birth, of distinguished culture and of notorious 
gallantries. He was exiled on account of his intimacy with 
the Empress. The he Monogatari t founded, it is said, in largo 
part upon diaries loft by Narihira, celebrates him in the ad- 
ventures of a young court noble who is its central figure. But 
it is not nectary to assume that all the adventures ascribed 
to the hero ever happened. Literature at the time dealt 
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freely with fact. Asa poet, Narihira was somewhat obscure 
and extremely concise, as the present tanka shows. Tsurayuki 
wrote of him, ** he overflows with sentiment, but hia language 
is’ deficient.” He characterized Narihira’s style as like “ a 
closed flower that hath lost its color, but whose fragrance yet 
remaineth.” 

The river Tatta ( Tatsuta ), not far from Nara, near 
Horyuji, is celebrated for its beauty, especially in autumn 
when the leaves of the maples growing along its banks change 
color. The poet recalled the lovely autumn scene there, lik- 
ening it to cloth on whose blue back-ground exquisite 
scarlet-figures were outlined. Such loveliness had never been 
heard of, even in the splendid divine past. 

Metrical Translation: — 

AUTUMN AT TATTA RIVER. 

I have never heard 

That, e’en when the gods held sway 
In the ancient days, 

E'er was water bound with red 
Such as here in Tatta’s stream. 


XVIII. 

FUJIWARA NO TOSHIYUKI ASON. 

Suminoe no 

Kishi ni yoru nami 
Yoru sae ya 

Yume no Icayoiji 
Hito me yOlcuran . 
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Literal Translation : — 


Nami yoru 

Waves gather 

Sumi-no-e 
Bay of Sami ! 


ni Jcishi no 

upon the coast of 


sae ya yoru 

Even at night, 


kayoiji no 

in the thoroughfares of 

yokuran hiio-me . 

(I) shall avoid men’s eyes. 


yume 

dreams, 


Sumi-no-e, is the ancient name given to Sumiyoali Bay near Osaka. 
Yokuran is read as a tour 8y Tabled word. 

Explanatory Note. Jscm Toshiyuki, the writer of 
this song, died at the early age of twenty seven (907 A.D.). 
He was an officer in the Imperial Guard. 

. The first two verses of the tanka are another illustration 
of “ the preface ” in Japanese poetry. Yoru , or “ gathering,” 
of the waves, seems to serve no other purpose than to prepare 
the way in sound for yoru t “ night,” a word on which the 
writer’s theme turns. So anxious was the lover that his 
attachment should not become publicly known, that he declares 
he must avoid the eyes of men even in his visits to the beloved 
his dreams by night. 

Metrical Translation : — 


SECRET LOVE. 


Lo the gathered waves 

On the shores of Sumi’s bay ! 
E’en in gathered night, 

When in dreams I go to thee, 
I must shun the eyes of men. 
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XIX. 

ISE. 

Faniwagata 

Mijikaki ashi no 
Fushi no ma mo 

Aicade Icono yo wo 
Sugushite yo to ya # 

Literal Translation: — 


Sugushite yo 

icono 

yo 

wo 

Pass through 

this 

life, 


a wade 

mo 

ma 


not meeting 

even 

for the 

space 

no fushi 

no 

rnij ikaki 

ashi 

of joint 

of 

short 

reed 

Naniwagata 

to 

ya. 


of Naniwa marsh ? 

— tint. 

do you say ? 


Fushi 7io ma has the two-fold meaning of a “ space of time/ 1 and of 
an “ interspace in length ” The word-play here turns upon this double 
Bense. Gaia=kataj “ sea shore, ” ** marsh.” 

Explanatory Note. Tho Lady of Ise, prominent in 
the court of the Emperor Uda (888-897 A.r>.) ; the Mikado’s 
favorite; mother of a Prince, Katsura ; an accomplished 
scholar and of mcst amiable personal qualities, wag prominent 
about the year 890 a.d. Her father Tsugukage Fujiwara was 
governor of the province of Ise, whence came the name by 
which the daughter is known in literature. 

Through the word-play of the song the writer reproached 
her lover with the question, u Do you ask me not to meet you 
again, — not even for a moment ? ” 
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Metrical Translation: — 

A LOVER’S REPROACH. 

Even for a space, 

Short as joint of tiny reed 
From Naniwa’s marsh, 

We rau't never meet again 
In this life? This, do you ask ? 


XX. 

MOTOYOSHI SHINNO. 

Wabinureba 

Ima kata oriaji 
Naniwa nciru 

Mi wo tsukv^shite mo 
Awanu to zo omou. 

Literal Translation : — 

Wabinureba ima 

Since I distressed, now 

onaji 

(it is) the same (whatever happens). 

awanu mo 

I will meet (you) even (if) 

mi wo naru Naniwa . 

my body is in Naniwa (bay). 

Mi wo tsvJciLshite~ u destroying my body,” or “taking my life.' 
In this phrase is embodied also, mi wo tsukushi i.e. r “a tide-ganged' 
Naru, see No. 7. 

Explanatory Note. The writer of this tanka was the 
Prince ( Shinno ) Motoyoshi, son of the Emperor Yosei who 
reigned from 877 to 884 a.d. 

Prince Motoyoshi was noted for his love-adventurea. 
In the present song he gave utterance to a mood following the 


hata 

moreover 


tsukushite 

destroying 
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exposure of a forbidden intimacy. It shows the recklessness of 
despair. Publicity bad made his affairs about as bad as they 
could be. Further attempts at concealment were useless. 
Therefore, he resolved, he would meet his mistress. His life 
might be the penalty he would pay, but that mattered not 
The word-play with mi wo (sukushi suggests both “ the de- 
struction of life,” and <4 the tide-gauge ” of the bay of Naniwa 
where death might be found. 

Metrical Translation : — 

RESOLVE IN DESPAIR. 

Now, in dire distress, 

It is all the same to me ! 

So, then, let us meet 

Even though it costs my life 
In the Bay of Naniwa. 


XXI. 

SOSEI HOSHI. 

Ima komu to 

lishi bakari ni 
Nagazuki no 

Anakc no tsuki 
Wo machi-izuru Jeana . 

Literal Translation : — 


Bakari ni 

to 

iishi 

ima 

Only because 

that 

he said, 

u In a 

moment 

komu 

I come, 

machi - 
I have waited 

izuru 

(until) the coming out, 

Jeana 
indeed I 

tsuki 

of the moon 
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no ariake no nagazuki . 

of day-break of the long month. 

Ariake-no t&tkiy i* u the moon shining the night through and re- 
maining visible at day-break; ” but here the writer probably refers to 
the moon as it appears, or rises, about day-break, i.e . on the twentieth 
or twenty- first day of the lunar month Naiazuki , “ long month/’ or 
as some say, an abbreviaton for ina^hari tsuJci, “ rice-cutting month/* 
was the month of the old Japanese calendar almost synchronous with the 
present October. Macki'iz’iru U read as four syllables not five, mach*- 
izurv. Kana > is an exclamation, — 4 ' indeed l” “ in truth I M “alas I” 

Explanatory Note. The writer of this song, the 
Buddhist priest (HOshi) Sosei, lived towards the end of the 
ninth century and was, as a layman, named Yoshimine no 
Hironobu. He is said to have been Bishop Henjo’s son. 
Bishop Henjo was married before he took priestly orders. 

The poet tells in his tanka of an all-night vigil he had 
made, awaiting the coming of the loved one, who had promised 
an immediate return. 

Metrical Translation : — 

FAITHFUL WAITING. 

Just because she said, 

“ In a moment I will come,” 

I’ve awaited her 

E’en until the moon of dawn, 

In the long month, hath appeared. 


XXII. 

BUNYA NO YASUHIDE. 

Fuhu kara ni 

Aid no kusaki no 
Shi orureba 

Mube yamakaze wo 
Ara&hi to inran . 
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Literal Translation : 

— 


Kara nijulcu 


aid no 

As, by means of its blowing, 

autumn's 

kusaki no 


ehiorureba 

grasses and trees 


are hanging 


mube 

yavna 

down broken, 

fitting (is it). 

mountain 

haze wo iuran 

arashi . 


wind be called 

“The Wild” 

(or 44 Fierce).” 


Kara ni~yue ni> £< on account of/* Shiorwreba , is, according to some 
commentators, composed of shi* “ branch, ” and oru, “ to break.” 
Others say that thioru is equivalent to shibomi-oreru, , “ fade and break 
Off" and that u hang down bent/* is the ancient meaning. 

Explanatory Note. Yaauhida of Bunya, a greatly 
celebrated writer, lived in tho latter part of the ninth century. 
He has been criticized as giving to his verses more beauty of 
form than worth of content. Tsurayuki said of him, — 41 he 
is skilful in the use of words, but they match ill with his 
matter, as if a shopkeeper were to dress himself in fine silks.” 
This tanka holds a graceful play upon the Japanese names of 
41 a storm,” arashi , and of arashi “ wild,” " fierce,” 44 vio- 
lent,” “ savage ” actions. 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE MOUNTAIN WIND. 

Since ’tis by its breath 

Autumn's leaves of grass and trees 
Broken are and waste, 

Men may to the mountain-wind 
Fitly give the name, u The Wild." 
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XXIII. 

OE NO CHISATO. 


Tsuki mireba 

Chiji ni memo koso 
Kanashi here 

Waga mi hitotsu no 
Aki ni wa txranedo. 
Literal Translation: — 


31ireba tsuki 

When I look (at) the moon, 

mono koso 

ways things, indeed ! 

aranedo wa ni 

although it is not, as concerns 

no waga mi hitotsu . 

for myself alone. 

Read aki ni tea in the loBt verse as aki n * wa . 


chiji ni 
in myriad 

kavashi here 
are sad ; 

aki 

the autumn, 


Explanaiory Note. Oe of Chisato, it is supposed, 
lived towards the end of the ninth century. 

In this poem, much celebrated and often quoted in 
Japanese literature, the writer tried to tell of the loneliness 
and sadness that came to him with tlio autumn evenings ; — yet, 
not for him only had the autumn come. 

Metrical Translation : — 


THE BADNESS OF AUTUMN. 
Gaze I at the moon. 

Myriad things arise in thought, 
And my thoughts are sad ; — 

Yet, ? tis not for me alone, 

That the autumn time has come. 
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XXIV. 

KAN KE. 


Kono tabi wa 

Musa mo tori-aezu 
Tamv.he yama 

Jlomiji no nishiki 
Kami no mani-mani. 
Literal Translation: — 


Wa kono tabi tori-aezu mo 

As for this time, I had not even 


time to briug 
no 

sure of 

momiji 
the red leaves 


nu*a mani-mani 

nus t, (here are) at the plea- 

kami nishiki no 

the gods, brocades of 

lamuke yama . 

of «Tha Mount of Offering.” 


# Attso § were, in ancient times, strips of silk, or cloth, in fi?e colors > 
white, yellow, purplp, green and black, th^t we~e scattered in front of a 
god's t-hrine, or pi icvd th- re b *un I to wand® of sacred w ood, as an accom- 
paniment to a petition for divine fivor. Tamuke yama is the name of a 
mountain near Nara. The wo r d Tamuke is a derivative of a the 

Offer of any thing to a go i" or “ to t «o spirit of one dead," — ‘ the action 
of stretching out t ! 'e hands in supplic ition ; 'hence lanwke yama, “Mount 
Offering.” Mani-mani in from mama ?ii, “ according to one’s choice or 
pleasure." Tori-aezu is be read tor' aezu ia order to give proper metre to 
the line. 


Explanatory Note. Kin Ive— u the Hmso of Kan,” 
was a name of Sugawnraof Mich z me, a man of distinction 
and of many accomplishments in art, literature and statecraft. 
He lived during the latter part of the ninth and in the first 
part of the tenth centuries. He died in 903 a.d. at the age 
of fifty-nine, while serving as a minor officir in the admini- 
stration of Kyushu, to which post he had been degraded as tha 
result of an intrigue against him, when he held one of the 
highest Imperial offices, that of « Minister of the Right ” 
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(JJdaijin). After his death ho was deified as Tenjin Sama 
and worshipped as “ the God of Learning and Calligraphy.” 
The chief temple dedicated to Tenjin Sama is located at 
Dazaifu, in north-western Kyushu, the place of Michizane’s 
exile, and the ancient 8' at of the government of the island. 

This poem was composed, so it is said, at a time when 
Michizane attended the Mikado on an excursion to Tamuke 
yama. It was not proper that a subject should make an offer- 
ing of his own on such an occasion. Therefore, let the god, 
should he be so pleased, accept from him, instead of the absent 
nusa , the brocades of scarlet leaves then lying upon the moun- 
tain. 

Metrical, Translation : — 

ON TAMUKE YAMA. 

At the present time, 

Since no offering I could bring, 

Lo, Mount Tamuke ! 

Here are brocades of red leaves, 

At the pleasure of the god . 


XXV. 

SANJO UDAIJIN. 

Na ni shi oivciba 

Awabi yama no 
Sane Icazura 

Hilo ni shirarede 
Kara yoshi mo gana. 

Literal Translation: — 

Sane-kazura no Ausaka 

(If) the creeping vine of “ Meeting-Hill 
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yama owaba shi ni 

mountain,” really accords with its 

na mo lean a yoshi kuru 

name, is there not some means to come 

shirarede 

(or draw it in to thee) without (the act) be- 

ni hito . 

coming known to men ? 

Ausaka is both the Osaka Hill and a “ Meeting-Hill” (No. 10.). San&- 
Uazura is a creeping vice, that grows on Mount Osaka, and at many other 
places. It is here located on Mount Osaka simply for thd sake of the 
word-play thereby made possible. Kuru , means both “ to come/’ and “ to 
draw in/’ as a rope, “hand over ban-'” Yoshi is “way,” “means,” 
“ opportunity,” “ chance.” JVa is here an emphatic expletive. Ga=ka t 
— interrogative sigo. R^ad shi ouata as sh'owaba. 

Explanatory Noie. The writer of this tanka Fujiwara 
no Sadakata, JJdaijin , or “ Minister of the Right ” under the 
Mikado Daigo, and dwelling in Sanjo, the third great 
thoroughfare of Kyoto, lived in the early r part of the tenth 
century. He died in 932 a.d. 

This poem depends for its interpretation almost wholly 
upon the suggestions of its word plays. The lover pleads with 
his mistress to continue her secret visits to him. If it be 
really true that the creeping vine is from tlic “ Hill of Meet- 
ing,” is there cot some means by which to draw it hand over 
hand secretly to its very end, that is, to the place (or time) of 
meeting ? — in other words, “ Can you not manage in eome way 
secretly still to come to me ? ” 

Metrical Translation : — 

FOR SECRET TRYST. 

If thy name be true, 

Trailing vine of u Meeting Hill/' 

Is there not some way, 

Whereby, without ken of men, 

I can draw thee to my side ? 
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XXVI. 

TEISHIN ICO. 


Ogura yama 

Mine no momiji-ba 
Kohoro araba 

Ima hito-tabi no 
Miyuki matancin. 


Literal Translation : — 


Momiji-ba 

(If) the maple leaves 

no Ogura yama 
of Mount Ogura 

Into tabi 

(or minds), one time 


no 

mine 

of 

the peak 

araba 

kohoro 

have 

heart 

ima 

no 

more 

of 


miyuki 

Imperial visit 


hiatanan, 

they will wish to await. 


Read kohoro as koh'ro . In matanan , <he nan is expressive of “ wish” 
or “ desire.” JTaehi nan is an equivalent lor “ desirous of waiting.” 
Nan is read as two syllables, na-n. 


Explanatory Note. Lord (A T o) Teishin is the post- 
humous name of the Imperial chief Minister of State, Fuji- 
wara no Tadahira, who with his two son3 occupied the three 
highest offices of the state at the same time, thus greatly 
strengthening the power of their family as the Imperial power 
began to decline. He d ed about 936 a.d. 

The Mikado Uda, after his abdication and his becoming 
Ho*, “ an Imperial devotee of religioD,” had visited Mt. 
Ogura in the autumn time when the variegated foliage greatly 
beautified the landscape. It is a trnditun that he ordered the 
poet to recommend to his son, the reigning Emperor Daigo, a 
visit to the beautiful scene. This tanka is the poet's invitation 
to his august sovereign to moke the journey. 
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Metrical Translation*. — 

THE MAPLES OF MOUNT OGURA. 

If the maple leaves 

On the ridge of Ogura 
Have the gift of mind, 

They will longingly await 
One more august pilgrimage. 


XXVII. 

CHUNAGON KANESUKE. 

Mika no hara 

Wakite nagaruru 
Izumi gawa 

It hu miki tote ka 
Koishi-karuran . 

Literal Translation : — 

Ka koish i~ karuran 

Why do I so fm dly think of (her) ? 

itsu miki tote 

When have I seen (her) ? that saying. 

Izumi gawa wakite nagaruru 

The river Izumi gushing forth, running 

Mika no hara . 
over Mika’s plain. 

Izumi , “ a spring cf water/’ an l itsu “ when see,” make the chief 

word-play of this tanka . 

Explanatory Note. The Imperial Privy Councillor 
( [Chunayon ) Kanesuke Fuji warn lived at the beginning of the 
tenth coutury. 

In this poem he make3 rather a subtle play with words. 
In the first three lines he speaks of the il gushing forth/’ and 
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“running abroad,” of the Izumi river, and then turns to his 
special purpose, the query — “ When did I sea ? — ( itsu miki), 
or, was it only from rurnor spread abroad, that I came to long 
for her of whom I tbiok ” ? The words mika , “ see ? 99 and 
Izumi ga (or ka) “ when see ? ” and itsu miki tote ka, “ when 
did I see ? ” — (“ I do not remember — are all suggestive of 
the writer’s uncertainty as to the cause of his fondness. 

Metrical Translation: — 

A LOVER’S QUESTION. 

Over Mika’s plain, 

Gushing forth and flowing free, 

Is Izumi’s stream. 

I know not if e’er we met : 

Why, then, do I long for her ? 


XXVIII. 

MINAMOTO NO MUNEYUKI ASON. 

Yamazato wa 

Fuyu zo sabishisa 
Masari kemi 

Hito-me mo kusa mo 
Karenu to omoeba . 


Literal Translation : — 


Wa yamazato 
As for a mountain village, 


sabishisa 

loneliness 


zo fuyu 
in winter 

mo 

and also 
to 

that, 


masari keru hito-me 

hns increased, (as) human eyes, 

kusa mo karenu 

grasse?, have disappeared : — 

amoeba. 

when I think of it, (is true). 
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Karenu~ u withered away, ” anciently “to separate,” as, * to avert 
one’s eyes from anything.” It is equivalent to both “ the absence of 
visitors,” and lt the withering away of vegetation.” The last line shonld 
read karen * to omotba, to make the measure of the tanka. 

Explanatory Note. Anon Munoyuki Minamoto lived 
during the first half of the tenth century. 

In this song, the writer tells of how lanely a mountain 
village becomes in winter, when bath its enlivening ele- 
ments, the summer guests and its verdure, have disappeared 
and withered away. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE IN WINTER. 

Winter loneliness 

In a mouutain hamlet grows 
Only deeper, when 

Guests are gone, and leaves and grass 
Withered are ; — so runs my thought. 


XXIX. 

OSHIKOCHI NO MITSUNE. 

Kokoro-ate ni 

Orabciya oran 
Hatsu-shimo no 

Oki madowaseru 
Shiragiku no hana , 

Literal Translation : — 

Orabaya kokoro-ate 

If I wish to pluck it, by guess 

oran shiragiku no 

it may be plucked,- the white chry- 
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hana cld mado- 

santhemum flower placed under 

waseru no hatsu shimo. 

the delusion of the first frost. 

Kokorowle il a heart-hit,” “ conjecture,” “ guess.” Ohi^nadowa&enL, 
“putting on deception.” Haisu-shimo , “first,” or “autumnal, frosts.” 
Bead kokoro ate ni as kok'ro ate ni. Read oraa as three syllables o-ra-n . 

Explanatory Note. This tanka was composed by 
Oshikochi no Mitsune, distinguished as one of tho compilers 
of the Kokinshu. He lived at about the beginning of the 
tenth century. 

The poem has been variously interpreted. One common* 
tator gives this as its meaning ; — it is impossible to judge* 
on account of an accumulation of frost, which flower is tha 
white chrysanthemum among many chrysanthemum flowers* 
Perhaps one might, by a guess, pluck one, but only by 
chance. Another critic thinks the writer intended to say, that 
under so great an accumulation of frost one could not, except 
by chance, distinguish flower from frost. Yet another critic 
says, the scene of intermingled flowers and frost is so lovely 
that the poet could not bear to destroy its beauty by plucking 
the flowers. 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE FROST’S MAGIC. 

If it were my wish 

White chrysanthemum to cull ; — 
Puzzled by the frost 

Of the early autumn time, 

I perchance might pluck the flower. 
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XXX, 

MIBU NO TADAMINE. 

AriaJce no 

Tsurenaku mieshi 
Wakare yori 

Aka-tsuki balcari 
Uki mono wa nashi. 

Literal Translation: — 

Yori wakare 

Since parting (from her), 

tsurenaku 
cold and unfeeling, 

appearing at day-break, 

uki mond 
disagreeable thing, 

aka-tsuki. 
the day-break. 

Ariake , — the moon that shines at and after day-break, is spoken of as 
M cold and unfeeling,” because it shines on as though unmindful of, or 
indifferent to, the coming of the day. Bakari is is equivalent here to hodo, 
dake, etc. and is quantitative, — t( as much as.” 

Explanatory Note. The writer of this song Mibu 
(Nibu) no Tad amine died, so it is said, in 965 a.d , at the age 
of ninety-nine years. 

This poem, is illustrative of the best of Japanese versifi- 
cation, both in form and in content. Its motive is to express 
how deeply the lover felt the coldness and indifference shown 
him by bis mistress. 


mieshi 

(she) looking 

ariake no 
(like) the moon 
wa nashi 
there is no 

bakari 

so much so, as 
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Metrical Translation: — 

LOVES CRUELTY. 

Like the morning moon, 

Cold, unpitying was my love. 
Since that parting hour. 

Nothing I dislike so much 
As the breaking light of day. 


XXXI. 

SAKANOUE NO KORENORI. 


Asaborake 

Ariake no tsuki to 
Miru made ni 

Yoshino no sato ni 
Fureru shirayuki . 

Literal Translation : — 


Shirayuki 
The white enow 

sato no Yoshino 
the village of Yoshino, 


fureru ni 
falling upon 

to miru 

that I see 


made 

much as (if it were) 
no ariake 

of the morning moon, 


tsuki 

the moon (light) 
asaborake. 
at day-break. 


Asaborake , is equal to asa, 14 morning ” and hirake “ opening,” t. 0 
“day-break ” “ Yoshino , is a mountain village, much celebrated for the 
beauty of its situation and its masees of cherry bloom in the spring. 

Explanatory Note. But little is known of this poet, 
Korenori Sakanoue, who lived at some time during the tenth 
century. 
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The writer composed this song, it is said, when, during a 
journey in Yamato, he saw snow falling upon Yoshino. His 
fancy was that the snow*fall made the landscape look as 
though it were lightened by the pale shining of the moon at 
dawn, or by light obscured in mist, or haze. 

Metrical Translation : — 

SNOW FALL AT YOSHINO. 

At the break of day, 

Just as though the morning moon 
Lightened the dim scene, 

Yoshino’s fair hamlet lay 
In a haze of falling snow. 


XXXII. 

HARUMICHI NO TSURAKI. 


Yamagawa ni 

Kaze no kaketaru 
Shigarami wa 

Nag are no aenu 
Momiji narikeri. 
Literal Translation : — 


Wa shigarami 

As for the pile and wicker bankbarrier, 

kaketaru no kaze 

laid along by the wind 


m yamagawa navi keri 

in the mountain stream, it ia only 

momiji aenu mo 

red maple-leaves, that can not 


nagare. 
flow away. 
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Explanatory Note. Tsuraki Harumichi flourished 
about the beginning of the tenth century. 

The poem embodies a dainty conceit about a drift of 
scarlet autumn-leaves blown against the bank of a stream and 
kept there, as though they were a toketaru , — a row of the 
piling, (common in Japan), that is bound together by enwoven 
willows, or bamboos, and placed along a stream's bank for its 

protection. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A FANCY IN AUTUMN. 

In a mountain stream, 

Buiided by the busy wind, 

Is a wattled-barrier diawn. 

Yet it is but maple leaves 
Powerless to flow away. 


XXXIII. 

KI NO TOMOXORI. 

H isokata no 

Hikari nodokeki 
Haru no hi ni 

Sh izu- kokoro na k u 
Hcinci no chiruran. 


Literal Translation : — 

Ni hi no haru 

In the days of spring, (when) 
hikari nodokeki 

light is cheering ; (why), 

shizu-kokoro 

quiet mind (t.e. impatiently), (do) 

chiruran . 
scatter ? 


hisakata no 
long-enduring 
naku 
without 

hana 

flowers 
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JEHsaJcata no is a “ pillow-word ” applied to “ heaven,” and to celestial 
objects. There is no general agreement among commentators as to th® 
derivation of this word. It is mpiosed to b* a contraction of hi no aasu 
kata, “ the side on whiib the sun Ehiaes.” It is derived also fiom hisigo 
iw katashi no , “having the form ot a g urd,” though why so derived it is 
difficult to explain. An explan- ti >n offered is, that in the beginning; 
the universe existed as a great plastic f-ph^r 3 , which in time began to 
take shape as two spheres, havinir, at length, the form of a gowrd y or of the 
figure 8. At last these two spheres s^puat d, the upper one becoming 
the sun, the lower one, bself finally dividing, becoming the moon ana 
the earth. According to this explanat. on the heavens might naturally 
bespoken of as “gourd shap'd.” By others hisaka'a is defined a* 14 long 
duration,” “ e^erlating,” *■ eternal. ” Chiruran is read a 9 a four 
syllabled word, chi-'ru-ra-n. 

Explanatory Note. Totnonori Ki, nephew of Tsura- 
yuki and collaborator with h : ra in the compilation of the Kokin - 
shu, “ Ancient and Modern Songs, M d.ed early in the tenth 
century, 

In this lanka the poet wonders why the cherry-flowers so 
speedily perish in the cheerful, quiet d *y s cf spring. 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE FLEETING LIFE OF FLOWERS. 

Id the cheerful light 

Of the ever-shining Sun, 

In the days of spring ; — 

Why, with ceaseless, restless haste 
Falls the cherry’s new-blown bloom ? 


XXXIV. 

FUJIWARA NO OKIKAZE. 

Tare wo Jca mo 

Shiru-hito ni sen 
Takasago no 

Matsu mo muJcashi no 
Tomo naranaku ni. 
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Literal Translation : — 


Tare wo lea mo sen ni 

Whom shall I have of 

shiru-hito 

known-ptrsons (i e. friends) ? 

mo 

while even 

matsuno Takasago 
the piues of Takasago 

naranaku ni 
are not 

tomo no 

companions of (my) 

mukashi. 
old times. 


Read sen of the second ver;e as two syllables, — sen. 

Explanatory NorE. Okikaze Fujiwara flourished in 
the first quarter of the tenth century, and was in 911 a.d. in 
office in the province of Sagami. 

One cf the symbols of old age, io frequent use in Japan* 
eso literature, is two pine trees near Takasago on the sea-coasfc 
west of Kobe, in the province of Harima. They are per- 
sonified as a man and a woman, and are known as Aioi-no * 
Matsu , u the growing old together pines/’ But in Motokiyo’s 
No no Utai “ Takasago” (1455 a.d ), one old fir tree at 
Takasago and another at Suminoye near Osaka are thus de- 
signated, The “ old man ” of this No poem, says, “ Whom 
can I take to be my friend ? Exc?pt the fir-tree of Takasago, 
my ancient comrale, there is nine to converse with me of the 
bygone days. So I make my own heart my corap. inion, and 
thus give utterance to my thoughts.’ 7 

In this song, it is suppos'd, that the poet intended to tell 
of the solitude of old age, as though he wou'd say, — “ My age 
is far advanced. The friends of my life hive all passed away. 
Whom can I regard as friends remaining ? The old pine-trees 
of Takasago have live! during my life and they are associated 
with men ss representing old age. Yet, they never were, and 
cannot bo, friends with whom one can commune. In truth, I 
am absolutely friendless so far as true friends, or friends of 
many years, are concerned/ 7 
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Metbical Translation : — 

SOLITUDE IN OLD AGE. 

Whom then are there now, 

In my age so far advanced, 

I can hold as friends ? 

Even Takasago’s pines 

Are no friends of former days. 


XXXV. 

KI NO TSURAYUKI. 


Hito wa iza 

Kolcoro mo shirazu 
Furuscito wa 

liana zo mukashi no 
Ka 7ii nioi-keru . 

Literal Translation 


Iza 

No, indeed ! 


wa 

as for 


hito kokoro 
the human mind 


mo shirazu 
it can not be known, 

furusato 

as concerns my native village, 
hana 

the flowers 

ni ka no 

with the fragrance of 


wa 

but so far 


zo nioi-keru 
are emitting odor, 

mukashi . 
old times. 


Iza, is an exclamation of denial, “ not so” 1 Zo is used to emphasize 
the poet’s assertion about the flowers of his native place. 


Explanatory Note. Tsurayuki Ki was a member of 
a noble family of Imperial descent. He died in 946 A. d. sixty- 
four years old. During his career he held many prominent 
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positions in official life and was distinguished for hia rank in 
literature. In prose he left two works that are classics of the 
Japanese language, — his record of a homeward journey from 
Tosa when he was recalled from his governor-ship there, — the 
Tosa Nikki (“ Tosa Diary ”), 935 a. d., and his preface to the 
Kokinshu (“ Ancient and Modern Poems ”). He was the chief 
compiler of the Kokinshu ; appointed to this work by the Em- 
peror Daigo in 905 a. d., having for hia assistants Oshikochi no 
Mitsune (No. 29), Mibu (Nihu) no Tadamine (No. 30), and Ki 
no Tomonori (No. 33). In the A okinshuy “ the best pieces 
that had been produced during the previous one hundred and 
fifty years ” were to be gathered and treasured. It was com- 
pleted in 922 A. d. Its twenty volumes contain about eleven 
hundred poems nearly all of which, are tanka. 

A story told of Tsurayuki relate?, that he once went to see 
a friend after a long absence. His friend upon meeting him 
jestingly asked him, how it was that he could so easily find hia 
way to the house. Seeing a plum-treeat the gate of the house, 
in full bloom, Tsurayuki broke a spray of flowers from it, and 
handing it to his friend, extemporised the present tank a, intend- 
ing thereby to reply, that whatever might have happened in 
bis friend's mind or heart in absence, himself, at least, was as 
constant as this fragrant flower-tree, in its blooming each 
apring. 

Metrical Translation : — 

CONSTANCY IN FEIEN DSHIP. 

No! no! As for man, 

How his heart is none can tell. 

But the plum's sweet flower 

In my birthplace, as of yore, 

Still emits the same perfume. 
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XXXVI. 

KIYOWARA NO FUKAYABU. 


Natsu no yo wa 

Mada yoi nagara 
Ahenuru wo 

Kumo wo izulco ni 
Isuki yadoruran. 

Literal Translation : — 


Wa yo 

As ior the night 

nagara made 

while (it is) yet 


no 

of 

yoi 

the evening, 


natsu 

summer, 

ahenuru wo 
it dawns. 


ni 

In 


izuko no 

what part (i.e. where) of 


kumo isuki yadoruran. 

the clouds (does) the moon find a 


place to rest ? 

In the phrase ahenuru wo, — vco is emphatic and marks a pause. 
Explanatory Note. Nothing of special value is known 
of the writer of this tanka , Fukayabu Kiyowara. 

The meaning of the poem is, — the summer’s night, of 
which the poet sang, seemed to him so short that, while he 
imagined it yet the evening, the next day’s dawn had ap- 
peared. But in so short a night what had become of the 
moon ? It could not have crossed the sky. It must then have 
found a hiding place among the clouds ! — This is a charac- 
teristic Japanese poetic conceit. 


Metrical Translation: — 

A SUMMER NIGHT’S FANCY. 

In the summer night, 

While the evening still seems here, 
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Lo ! the dawn has come. 

In what region ofthe clouds 

Has the wandering moon found place? 


XXXVII. 

BUNYA NO ASAYASU. 

Shira-tsuyu ni 

Kaze no fukishiku 
Aki no no wa 

Isuranuki-tomenu 
Tama zo chirikeru . 


Literal Translation : — 


Wa no 

As for the field 
fukishiku 

(by the) strong blowing 

shira-tsuyu 
the white dew, 


no aki 

of autumn, 

no kaze ni 

of the wind upon 

tsuranuki-tomenu 
the strung-un fixed 


tama zo chirikeru. 

beads are scattered about. 


Tsuranuki-tomenu , not fixed by boring and stringing,” as biads 
upon threads. 

Explanatory Note. Asayasu of Bunya lived at the 
close of the ninth century. He was the son of Yasuhide no 
Bunya, writer of tanka No. 22. 

The poem composed, it is said, at the request of the Em- 
peror Daigo, 900 a.d., embodies a delicate, beautiful fancy; 
the likening of dewdrop3 to gems. 
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Metrical Translation: — 

SCATTERED GEMS. 

In the autumn fields, 

When the heedless wind blows by 
O’er the pure-white dew, 

How the myriad, unstrung gems 
Everywhere are scattered round ! 


XXXVIII. 

UKON. 


Wasuraruru 

Mi icoba omotvazu 
Chikaitethi 

Hilo no inochi no 
Oshiku mo aru kana. 
Literal Translation : — 


Wasuraruru 
Being forgotten, 

omowazu 
(I do) not care. 

kana no 

it ? — (on account) of 

chikaiteshi , 
having made a vow. 

Read oshiku as osh y ku. 


woba mi 
for myself 

oshiki mo aru 
It is pitiable — isn't 


inochi no hito 
the life of the man 


Explanatory Note. Lady XJkon, of whom but little is 
known, gave expression in this tanka to the devotion of self- 
forgetting love. A lover had vowed eternal fidelity. He had 
invoked upon himself divine punishment should he prove faith- 
less to hia vow. The woman was deserted in the course of 
time, but in her grief she suffered more through the fear that her 
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Recreant lover would die under the outraged justice of the gods, 
than through the pain caused by the wrong done to her. 
Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE S SOLICITUDE. 

Though forgotten now, 

For myself I do not care. 

H^, by oath, was pledged ; — 

And his life, who is forsworn, 

That is, ah ! so pitiful. 


XXXIX. 

SANGI HITOSHI. 


Asajifu no 

Ono no shinowara 
Shinoburedo 

Amarite nado ka 
Hi to no koishiki . 

Literal Translation: — 


Shinowara no 

The small-bamboo plain’s 

asajifu 

thick- growing rushes ! 

nado ka 

it with patience, why is it 


ono no 

field of 

shinoburedo 

Though I bear 

amarite 
too much 


koishiki no hito . 

(to bear), the keeping one in thought with love ? 

Asajifu is “ a clump of chigaya and other plants growing in profusion 
together/* Ji is chi with the nigori . It is an abbreviation for chigaya, 
a sort of small rush. The first two lines of the poem form a “ preface** 
whose sole purpose seems to be a euphonic preparation, by use of the 
word ihino in shinowjra , for the expression shinoburedo* 
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Explanatory Note. Very little is known of the Privy 
State Councillor (Sangi) Hitoshi. He lived at some time in 
the course of the tenth century. 

The poet wonders why it is, that, while he seeks to bear 
with patience, or to control, the love that has taken possession 
of him, he is yet powerless to do so. With characteristic 
Japanese fancy he thinks of a field that “ bears ” rushes, and 
with that fancy writes of how he “ bears ” his overpowering 
love. 

Metrical Translation: — 

LOVE 18 LORD. 

Bamboo-growing plain, 

. With a small-field bearing reeds ! 

Though I bear my lot, 

Why is it too much to bear ?— 

Why do I still love her so ? 

XL. 

TAIRA NO KANEMORI. 

Shinoburedo 

Iro ni id< ni keri 
Waga koi tea 

Mono ya omou to 
Hlto no tou made. 


Literal Translation : — 


Wa waga koi 

As for my love, 

shinoburedo 
though I conceal it, 

ni iro 

in my color ( i.e . face) 

keri ni ide 
it has appeared ; 

made to 

so much so that 

hito no tou 
he asks, 

omou mono ya. 



“ Are you thinking of something ? ” 
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Shinoburedo here has the meaning of “concealment,” rather than of 
< l patient endurance.” In the second verse read ni ide as n'ide. 

Explanatory Note. Kanemori of Taira lived in the 
middle of the tenth century. 

In this tanka the poet tells of the futility of attempts to 
conceal one’s love. According to a Japanese proverb, * 1 Smoke 
and love can not be concealed.” 

Metrical Translation: — 

LOVE’S SELF-BETRAYAL. 

Though I would conceal, 

In my face it yet appears, — 

My fond, secret love : — 

So much that he asks of me, 
u Does not something trouble you ? ” 


XU. 

MIBU NO TADAMI. 

Koi su tefu 

Waga na wa madahi 
Tachi ni keri 

Hito shirezu koso 
Omoi-somcshi ga. 
Literal Translation : — 

Tefu koi su 

The saying that I am in love ; — 

waga na wa 
(for that) my name 

tachi ni keri ga 

baa gone abroad, although 

tomeshi hito shirezu koso . 

to love no one knowing it. 


madaki 

already 

omoi- 
I began 
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Su is an abbreviated form of the auxiliary verb mru , “ to do.” Ko*o 
is an emphatic particle. Madaki is an adverb, 44 before daylight,*' or 
*• already.” It ia used especially in poetry. 

Explanatory Note. Tadami of Mibu, son of Tadamiue 
one of the compilers of the Kohinshu , lived in the tenth century. 

The theme of this tanka is very like that of the song just 
preceding. 

Metrical Translation : — 

* 

LOVE, A TELLTALE. 

Though, indeed, I love ; 

Yet, the rumour of my love 
Had gone far and wide, 

When no man, ere then, could know 
That I had begun to love. 


XLII. 

KIYOWARA NO MOTOSUKE. 


Chigiriki na 

Katami ni sode wo 
Shibori tsutsu 

Sue-Mo-matsu yama 
Nami kosaji to wa. 

Literal Translation : — 

Chigiriki na katami ni 

(We) have, indeed, sworn mutually, 

shibori tsutsu sode wo 

while wrbging (our) fleeces, — (that) 

nami kosaji to wa 

the waves shall not cro?s over 

yama Sue-no-matsu. 

the “ Mount of the Pines of Sin.” 
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Chigiriki na is made emphatic and explanatory by na; — “ Have we 
not indeed, sworn 1 * Chigiri is a contraction of tc-nigiru u to grasp 
hands/ 7 a term used in later times only between lovers. 

In Mutsu, in Northern Japan is a ridge called Sue-no-matsu yarn*, 
with which this song is associated. 

Explanatory Note. Motosuke of Kiyowara lived 
towards the close of the tenth century. 

The poem refers to on older one preserved in the 
KoJcinshu \ — 

Kimi wo okite 

Adashi gohoro wo 
Waga motaba 

Sue-no~mat$u yama 
Nami mo Icoenan . 

“ The waves shall cross over Mount Sue-no-matsu if I 
shall ever love any other one than you.” Oh, “Our love shall 
continue unchanged so long as the waves do not flow over 
Mount Sue-no-matsu.” 

The writer, it is supposed, wrote this song for a friend, 
in reference to one whom this friend loved but whose affection 
had failed. 

Metrical Translation: — 

LOVES REPROACH. 

Have we not been pledged 

By the wringing of our sleeves, — 

Each for each in turn, — 

That o’er Sue’s Mount of Pines 
Ocean’s waves shall never pass ? 
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XLIII. 

CHUNAGON ATSUTADA. 

Aimxte no 

Kochi no kokoro rti 
Kurabureba 

Mukashi tea mono too 
Omowcizari keri . 

Literal Translation: — 

Kurabureba vi kokoro 

When I compare (it) with the feeling 

no nochi no aimite 

of the after time of my having met her, 

wa mukashi 

as for ^the feeling of) the old time, * 

omowazari keri mono wo. 

I did not (then) trouble about things at all. 

Omoua preceded by mono has the meaning of " thoughtful,”. ‘‘fall of 
care,” u concerned.” Zai'u equals zu-a.ru not to be.” Its negative suffix 
to verbs. 

Explanatory Note. Very little is known of this writer' 
the Imperial State Adviser Atsutada of the Fujiwara family. 

Ho died, it is said, in 943 A. n. 

The poem tells of how his love was intensified after he had 
once met his mistress. Compared with the passion then 
aroused, the feelings of former days were as though they had 
been nothing. 

Metrical Translation: — 

LOVE AFLAME. 

Having met my love, 

Afterwards my passion was, 

When I measured it 

With the feeling of the past. 

As, if then, I had not loved. 
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XLIV. 

CHUNAGON ASATADA. 

A u koto no 

Taete ski naktiba 
Naka-naka ni 

Hito wo mo mi wo mo 
Ur ami zaramashi. 


Literal Translation : — 


Nalcuba taete shi 
If there were not at all 

no 

with her, 

in the end,) 

mo hito wo 
either concerning her. 


aukoto 
any meeting 

naka- naka ni 

then, on the contrary, (or 

nr ami zaramashi 
I should not find iault 

mo mi wo, 

or concerning myself. 


Shi is merely euphonic. Taete is here “ quite/’ 11 entirely ; ” with the 
negative nakula, it means “not at all.” Naka-naka ni, is ordinarily lt con- 
trarj to,” or w beyond expectation.” Here it has the force of u on the 
contrary,” or “in the end.” 

Explanatory” Note. The writer of this tanka , the 
State Adviser Asatada, was the sou, it is said, of the “ Minister 
of the Eight ( Udaijin ), Sadakata no Fujiwara, “ San jo,” 
under the Emperor Daigo, in the first half of the tenth century. 
It is supposed that his death took place in 961 a. d. 

The gone may be interpreted as a general reflection upon 
the untroubled mood of the recluse, or, better probably, as 
praise of the fancied mental peace that would follow complete 
separation bom an uncertain, or fickle, lover. — It is delight- 
ful to meet with her, but if I could nut meet with her at all, 
in the end I should not have either her heartlessnees, or my 
own loneliness, to lament. 
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Metrical Translation: — 

LOVE’S UNCERTAINTY. 

If a try sting time 

There should never be at all, 
I should not complain 

For myself (oft left forlorn), 
Or of her (in heartless mood). 


XLV. 

KENTOKU KO. 

Aware to mo 

la beki hito wa 
Omohoede 

Mi no itazura ni 
Narinu beki kana . 

Literal Translation : — 

Omohoede iu beki hito wa 

Not believing tbat there is one who will say, 

aware to mo 

“Pitiable!” 

mi no itazura ni narinu beki 

(by) my own folly I shall become (nothing), 

kana. 
alas ! 

Omohoede is from omohoerUj—oifioit “ to think” ; de is a negative 
particle. Behi is an auxiliary adjective with the sense of probability, 
“inay,” — of duty, “should/' — of contingency, “would," — or of possi- 
bility “could” — etc.; iu beki hiio “one who would say.” Itazura ni 
naru ^ is a poetic expression for “ to die of love, — of disappointed 
affection.” 

Explanatory Note. Lord {Ko) Kentoku lived in the 
latter part of th9 tenth century. It ig said that he died in 
972 a.d. The present name was posthumous ; hig real name 
having been Koretada Fujiwara. 
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The poem is thus interpreted by some commentators ; — 
** I do not care for the woman who would pity me, but I am 
about to die for one who does not love me.” Others, more 
correctly probably, take the verses to mean, M You do not love 
me, the man you ought to love, and therefore I am dying ! ” It 
is said that the writer addressed the tanka to one whose love 
had failed him, and who had then avoided meeting him. The 
poem is praised as being very beautiful in form and as 
charged with only tender reproach. 

Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE IN DESPAIR. 

Sure that there is none 

Who will speak a pitying word, 

I shall pass away. 

Ah ! my death shall only be 
My own folly's (fitting end). 


XLVI. 

SONE NO YOSHITADA. 

Yura no to iro 


Wataru funcibito 
Kaji wo tae 

Yukue mo shiranu 
Koi no michi kuna. 
Literal Translation : — 


Funabito 
(Like) the sailor 


tae kaji wo 
having lost his rudder 


wataru to too no Yura mo 

crossing the strait of Yura, even 


yukue 

the way to the end, 
shiranu 

is unknown (to me), 


michi no koi 
in the path of love, 

kana. 
alas ! 
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Tae for taete , is from taeru “to make an end of,” u to become extinct,” 
“to Jo>e ” Yukue , “the place whither anything goes,” “ has gone,” = 
“goal,” or u destination.” Kan% — a particle havi og exclamatory force. 
It usually expresses “ wonder,” “surprise” or u lament,” and is placed at 
the end of the sentence. 

Explanatory Note. Nothing in particular is known 
of the writer of this tanka, Yoshitada of Sone. He lived in 
the tenth century. 

The poet laments the difficulty he finds in making “ the 
course of his true love run smooth 99 and sure. 

Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE IN PERPLEXITY. 

Like a mariner 

Sailing over Yura’s strait 
With his rudder gonp, — 

Whither, o’er the deep of love, 

Lies the goal, I do not know. 


XLVII. 

EIKEI HOSHI. 

Yae-mugura 

Shigereru yado no 
Sabishiki nl 

Hito koso miene 
Aki iva ki ni keri . 
Literal Translation: — 


Ni sabishiki 
To the loneliness 


no yado 

of the cottage, 


shigereru. 

over- 


yae 

grown with eigh -told (t.e. many) 

aki ioa 

autumn 


hito koso miene. 

although man indeed is not seen. 


mug ura 
hop*viues, 

hi ni keri, 
has come 
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Jliene is from rnieru 44 to be visible, ” with the negative suffix ne } 
“ although not.” Yae-mugura, the Japanese hop, a climbing vine with 
leaves maple- shaped and covered with fine hairs. Koso is a particle of 
rpecial emphasis, derived probably from ho , “this” and so, “that.” 
Keru perfect of faint, 11 to come.” As a suffix it generally indicates past 
time lor the precedirg verb. 

Explanatory Note. About the priest ( Hoshi ) Eikei, 
practically nothing is known. He flourished in the latter half 
of the tenth century. In this tanka a three-fold loneliness is 
made the theme: — a viae-overgrown cottage; the preseace of 
autumn ; the absence of man. 

Metrical Translation: — 

A LONELY SCENE. 

To the humble cot, 

Overgrown with thick- leaved vines 
In its loneliness, 

Comes the dreary autumn time ; — 

And no human form is seen. 


XLVIII. 

MINAMOTO NO SHIGEYUKI. 

Kaze u'o itcnni 

Jwa utsu nami no 
Onore nomi 

Kadakeie mono wo 
Omou koro kana . 

Literal Translation : — 

N ami uteu iwa 

(Like) the waves striking a rock, 

wo haze itami kana 

because of the wind's violence, (so) it is, alas ! 
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ornou 

thinking 


mono wo 
over things, 


kudakete . 

dashed into fragments. 


Icaro 

at present time 
(who am) 


Wo, accusative sign, is here equivalent to w by means of/ T This 
particle is * { frequently found in Japanese where in English a preposi- 
tion would be used.” (No. 1.) No after navii is to be understood as 
standing for no gotoku } =“Yike,'’ “ similar to.** No frequently occurs in 
ancient poetry in the sense of no gotoku. 


Explanatory Note. Shigeyuki Minamoto is but little 
more than a name in literature. He lived in the tenth 
century. 

The fancy in this tanka is, that, as wind-driven waves 
cannot move the rocks they meet but are themselves dashed 
over and broken upon the rocks, so, the lover, who here speaks, 
when he is driven forward under the stress of his emotions, is 
crushed agaiust his mistress’s heartlessness. Japanese critics 
esteem this a beautiful poem. 

Metrical Translation : — 


LOVE REPELLED. 

Like the broken waves, 

Dashed by fierce winds on the rocks, 
I, alas ! am crushed, 

When I (wildly) think of her, 

(And her heartlessness to me. 
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XLIX. 

ONAKATOMI NO YOSHINOBU ASON. 

MikaH-mori 

Eji no taka hi no 
Yarn wa mode 

Him wa kie-tsutsu 
Mono wo koso omoe. 

Literal Translation : — 

Ho hi taku no 

(Like) the fire kindled by the 

mikaki-rnori 

at the Imperial Palace gates, 

yoru wa hie-lsutsu 

by night, extinguished 

koso omoe mono wo. 

I am, indeed, thinking over things. 

Read koso omoe as kosomoe. Mono too koso omoe is interpreted as 
lt a troubled brood id g over affairs." 

Explanatory Note. Yoshinobu Onakatomi 

lived in the latter part of the tenth century. 

The poet compared his love to tbe watch-fires kept at the 
Imperial Palace gates ; — aflame and bright by night, when 
the world is still and dark ; — smouldering, dull, or dead, when 
the world is alight and astir. 

Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE AS A FLAME. 

Like the warders’ fires 

At the Imperial gateway kept, — 

Burning through the night. 

Through the day in ashes dulled, — 

Is the love that fills my thoughts. 


eji 

guard 

mode 

burning 

him wa 
by day, 
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L. 

FUJIWARA NO YOSHITAKE, 

Kimi ga tame 

Oshika razarishi 
Inochi sae 

Nagaku mo gana to 
Omoikeru kana . 

Literal Translation : — 


Sae inochi 
Even (my) life, 

kimi ga tame 
for your sake 

to kana 
that, indeed, 


oshikarazansht 
that was not dear (to me), 
nagaku mo gana 
long may it be : — 

omoikeru. 

I have thought. 


Mo-gana is expressive of very strong desire. 

Explanatory Note. Yoshitake Fujiwara lived in the 
latter half of the tenth century. His death probably occurred 
in 974 a.d. 

The sentiment embodied in this tanka seems to be this : — 
The lover, before he had an opportunity for meeting with his 
mistress, had been desperate enough to be ready to risk his 
life for her sake, — careless of consequences. But now, that 
he had met her, life had become precious to him. He prayed 
that it might be prolonged. 

Metrical Translation: — 


PURSUIT AND POSSESSION. 
For thy precious sake. 

Once my (eager) life itself 
Was not dear to me. 

But ’tis now my heart's desire 
It may long, long years endure. 
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LI. 

FUJIWARA NO SANEICATA ASON. 

Kaku to dani 

E ya wa ibuki no 
Sashi-mogusa 

Sashimo shiraji na 
Jloyuru omoi wo. 


Literal Translation : — 


Kaku to dani 

That it is as much as (it is,) 


e ya wa ibuki 
how could I tell ? 


moyuru omoi 

(Consequently) my burning feelings 

shiraji na 

may not be known (to her, that they are) 

sashimo sashi-mogusa no 

of the same degree (as the) moxa of 


(Ibuki). 

(Mt. Ibuki). 

Ibuki is an excellent example of the frequent word-play in Japanese 
verse and in ornameotal prose also, namely, the use of two meanings 
embodied in one word ( henydgea }, or in the sound of a word, to express 
related ideas. Ibuki stands here primarily for iu beJci . “could or should 
tell,” i.e. “How could I tell (her)?” Secondarily, ibuki recalls Mt. 
Jbxiki , a mountain celebrated for the excellence of the moxa , a soft wool- 
like tissue made from the leaves of the plant Artemesia , and used as a 
counter irritant, by burning it upon the skin. Sashi in sashi-mogusa is 
only euphonic, for use in connection with the words sashimo shiraji . 
Dani in affirmative sentences means “ at least,” “ as it is,” etc. In 
negative sentences it signifies “even,” « so much a«.” Fa, is a particle 
of interrogation, but is seldom used in asking for information. Ita 
use is chiefly rhetorical. 

Explanatory Note. Ason Sanekata FuJ iwara lived 
during the latter part of the tenth century. 

The two thoughts of this gong are cleverly bound toge- 
ther in the ” privot-word 19 ibuki. The word ends one of the 
thoughts and leads the other. My love cannot be told to her. 
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and so, she cannot know how intense it is ; — burning, as it 
does, into my being even as the moxa from Ibuki mountain. 

Metrical Translation: — 

LOVE BEYOND TELLING. 

That, J tis as it is, 

How can I make known to her ? 

So, she neVr may know 

That the love I feel for her 
Like Ibuki’s moxa burns. 


LII. 

FUJIWARA NO MICHINOBU ASON. 

Ahenureba 

Kuruni mono to wa 
Shirinagara 

Nao urameshiki 
Asaborake kana. 

Literal Translation: — 


Shiri nagara 
Though I know 


(again, even if) 
nao 

nevertheless, 

hana 
indeed ! 


kururu mono to wa 
that it is to grow dark 

ahenureba 
it has dawned, 

urameshiki asaborake 
detestable is the break of day, 


Wa is specifically a distinguishing or isolating particle. But often 
as here, ft can not he well rendered in translation. Its absence from, 
the translation makes no difference, so far as conveying the meaning of 
the original is concerned. 

Explanatory Note. Ason Michinobu Fujiwara, of 
the tenth century, wrote this song, to tell of the misery felt by 
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a Japanese Romeo, at being driven from his Juliet by the 
eoming of the morning. Night would come again, he knew, 
but, that notwithstanding, the dawn is hateful. 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE REBEL, LOVE. 

Though 1 know full well 

That the night will come again, 

E'en when day has dawned ; — 

Yet, in truth, I hate the sight 
Of the morning's coming light. 


oil 

UDAISHO MICHITSUNA NO HAHA. 

Nageki-tsutsu 

Hitori nuru yo no 
AJcuru met wa 

Ika ni hiscishiki 
Jfono to ka wa shiru. 

Literal Translation: — 


Ka wa shiru ika ni 

Do you know how 

ma wa akuru 

the time until it becomas light, 


hisashiki mono to 
long 


n0 V° nuru 

of the night (when I am) sleeping 

hitori nageki-tsutsu . 

alone, at the siine time sighing ? 

Nuru^neru •* to sleep.” ^ Akuru m% is the equivalent of akuru made 
no aida i.e. “ the time of waiting until the opening.” 

Explanatory Note. This writer, the mother ( haha ) 
of Michitsuna, a Commander of the Right Imperial Guard 
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{Udaisho), and wife of the Imperial Prime Minister, or Regent, 
Kaneie, lived in the latter part of the tenth century at the 
time when luxury and dissipation began to take full possession 
of the Imperial Court. 

Once, so it is said, she was reproached by her husband 
for her slowness in opening a door for him upon his return 
late at night. Her answer was embodied in the present tanka . 

Metrical Translation: — 

A LONELY VIGIL. 

Sighing all alone, 

Through the long watch of the night, 

Till the break of day : — 

Can you realize at all 
What a tedious thing it is? 

LIV. 

GIDO SANSHI NO HAHA. 

Wasureji no 

YuJcusue made wa 
Katakweba 

Kefa V'o kagiri no 
Jnochi to mo kana. 

Literal Translation : — 


Katakereba wa ma & e 

If it is too difficult (for him) on into 

yukusue wasureji no to mo 

the (far) future, not to forget \ even so, 

kana kagiri no inochi 

ah me ! the end of (my) life 


kefu wo. 
to day. 


(would better be) 
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Explanatory Note, Gido Sanshi is a designation 
equivalent to Jundaijin, the name of the court-official ranking 
in the second degree below the Prime Minister in ancient 
times, and later, of the officer just below “ the Minister of the 
Eight.” But this name has been specifically applied to the 
official spoken of in this title. His real name was Korechikft 
Fujiwara. His mother (haha), the writer of the present tanka 9 
was Taka, the daughter of Takashima no Mahito Naritada, 
and wife of the Minister Regent Michitake Fujiwara. She 
lived at the opening of the eleventh century. 

The meaning of the poem seems to be : — “ If it be too 
difficult for the betrothed one not to forget, although he haa 
sworn never to forsake me, it would be far better were my life 
closed this very day, than for me to live long and go through 
the misery of neglect and desertion.” 

Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE’S JUDGMENT. 

If ° not to forget ” 

Will for him in future years 
Be too difficult ; — 

It were well this very day 
That my life, ah me ! should close. 


LV. 

DAINAGON KINTO. 

Taki no oto ica 

Taete hisashiku 
Nar inure Jo 

Na koso nagarete 
J\ao kihoe kere. 
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Literal Translation: — 

Oto no taki wa 

Though the sound of the water-fall 

hisashilcu taete narinuredo 

long has become silent, 

7ia Icoso nagarete 

its name, the more so, has flowed 

nao Tcikoe here. 

(forth, and is) still heard. 

Kere = keru. 

Explanatory Note The Chief State Adviser ( Daina - 
gori) Kinto was one of the " Four Nagon ” who gave lustre 
to the Imperial administrations at the end of the tenth and at 
the opening of the eleventh centuries, the time of the culmina- 
tion of the classic literature of Japan. He was a member of 
the Fujiwara family when the Fujiwaras had practical control 
of the empire. He died in 1041 a.d. 

In this poem Kinto celebrated an ancient waterfall, that 
had been constructed in the early part of the ninth century 
for the Emperor Saga. Two hundred years later, at its de- 
serted site, the poet sang of it as famous in story, although ite 
sound and beauty, as parts of nature, had long ceased to exist. 
Metrical Translation: — 

A FAMOUS WATERFALL. 

Though the waterfall 

In its flow ceased long ago, 

And its sound is stilled ; 

Yet, in name it ever flows, 

And in fame may yet be heard. 
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LVI. 

IZUMI SHIKIBU. 

Arazaran 

Kono yo no hoka no 
Omoide ni 

Ima hiio-tabi no 
Au koto mo gana , 


Literal Translation : — 


Arazaran 

I (soon) shall not be ( i.e . shall soon die). 


ima hito-tabi no 

One more time of 

mo gana ni 

can there be ? (It is) for 

hoka no kono yo. 

(when I am) outside this world. 


au 

meeting 

omoide no 
recollection 


In arazaran, the terminal ran is equivalent to dt aro “shall pro 
bably be ” 

Explanatory Note. The poet whose name is attached 
to this tanka as Lady Shikibu, was the wife of Michisada 
Tachibana, Governor of Izumi at the end of the tenth century. 
During the reign of the then Emperor, Ichijo (987-1012 A.D.), 
Japanese literature reached great excellence, notably under 
the culture of women connected with the Imperial Court. 
Among these women may especially be mentioned, besides 
Izumi Shikibu, Murasaki Shikibu, Sei Shonagon, Akazome 
Emon and Iso Taiu, or Osuke. From the second and third 
named of these writers came two works, — the Genji Monogatari f 
and the Makura no $oshi y — esteemed the best of purely Japan- 
ese compositions regarded as embodiments of literary style. 
Izumi Shikibu also produced a highly admirable piece of 
prose, the Izumi Sfokibu Monogatari , purporting to be cor^ 
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respondence with her lover, a son of the Emperor Eeizei who 
carry reigned 968 — 969 a.d. 

In the tanka here quoted, the writer telle of the pleading 
of a dying woman with her lover. She begged for one more 
meeting with him, that she might have a happy memory to 
carry with her into the world beyond death. 

Metrical Translation: — 

A SOUVENIR IN DEATH, 

Soon I cease to be ; — 

One fond memory I would keep 
When beyond this world. 

Is there, then, no way for me 
Just once more to meet with thee ? 


LVII. 

MURASAKI SHIKIBU. 

Meguri aite 

Mishi ya sore to mo 
Wakanu ma ni 

Kumo kakure nishi 
Yoha no tsuki kana. 


Literal Translation : — 


31eguri-aite 

Meeting (him) upon the road, — 

mishi ya sore to mo 

“ Have I seen (him) ? ” If ifc were 


ni ma 

ao or not, while 


wakanu 
I can not 


kana 

decide (this), alas ! 


tsuki no yoha 

the moon of mid-night 
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Jcumo kaknre-nishi . 

in cloud had hid. 

Read meguri aite as meg’ri aite. Sishi is a particle, suffixed to give 
pluperfect sense. 

Explanatory Note. Lady Shikibu Murasaki, cele- 
brated as the author of the standard classic in Japanese 
literature named Genji Monogatari (1004 a.d.), was the 
daughter of a noble of the Imperial Court, Fujiwara Tame- 
toki, and lived in the latter part of the tenth century. She 
died, it is said, in the first part of the eleventh century, — 
earlier, according to other accounts. It was said that she was 
beloved by one of the sons of the Emperor Daigo. She was the 
wife of a noble, Nobutaka, whom she survived a number of years. 
Her daughter, who w^e influence! by the mother's literary 
inclinations and wrote a novel called Sagoromo Monogatari 
(1040 a D.), was the author of the tanka next following this. 
The name Shikibu was originally an abbreviation of the title 
Shikibusho , an Imperial department in ancient times that had 
in charge the rites and ceremonies of tho court The title 
may have been borne at some period, by ladies in special 
service to the Empress. At length, it probably became an 
official title held by some court iadies, having lost particular 
association with office. 

The poem here given is considered one of noteworthy 
ingenuity and beauty. Moon and lover aie identified in the 
poet's fancy. In her walk the writer meets suddenly with some 
one ; but, before she can decide whether he is her friend or not, 
the midnight mcon is hidden by cloud ; — tho friend has dis- 
appeared. 

Metrical Translation : — 

UNCERTAIN RECOGNITION, 

Meeting in the way — , 

While I can not clearly know 
If Tis friend or not ; — 

Lo ! the midnight moon, ah me ! 

In a cloud has disappeared. 
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LVIII. 

DAINI NO SAM MI. 


Arima yama 

Ina no sasahara 
Kaze fuheba 

Idesoyo hito wo 
Wasure ya wa mru. 

Literal Translation : — 

Kaze fuheba Arima yama 

If the wind blows (from) Mt. Arima 

sasahara no Ina 
upon the bamboo-plains of Ina. 

ide soyo wasure ya wa suru 

Well, indeed ! how shall I forget 

hito wo. 
him ? 

Ide, ‘'well/’ “inded,” “behold,” is an exclamation used to 
attract attention. In connection with soyo,—»Gre wo, it is used only in 
poetry. Here it directs attention to a complaint made. Soyo has a double 
usage in these verses, — (a) the exclamatory use just spoken of, and (b) 
a use descriptive of “the rustling of leaves/' soyo-soyo , from the gentle 
blowing of a breeze. 

Explanatory Note. Murasati Shikibu’s daughter, 
here named by her rank of honor, — the third (Sammi ), — and 
from the title of her father or husband, ( Daini ,) wrote these 
verses as a reply to a complaining lover. 

The first “ part,” or three lines, of the tanka is a “preface ” 
to the second “ part.” It serves chiefly to exhibit the word-play 
made with ide soyo. By usiDg the “ wind of Mount Arima ” as 
an introduction, the exclamation ide soyo suggests also “ the 
rustling,” soyo-soyo, of leaves, which a breeze effects. Also, 
“ Mount Arima ” may be likened to the lover ; and “ the bamboo 
plain” of Ina, lying at the foot of Mount Arima, to the writer 
herself. Mount Arima’s breeze may be regarded as the lover’s 
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letter ; and the rustle of the bamboo as her response. The lover 
had complained of her infrequent communication with him. 
“ Yes, it is as you say,” she replies. “We doubt each other in our 
long silences. But if you do not forget me, I do not forget you.” 

Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE IN ABSENCE. 

If Mount Arima 

Sends his rustling winds across 
Ina’e bamboo-plains : — 

Well ! in truth, ’tis as you say ; — 

Yet how can I e’er forget? 


LIX. 

AKAZOME EMON. 


Yasuraiccide 

JS’enamashi mono wo 
Sayo fuhete 

Kotabuhu made no 
TsuJd ivo mishi Icana. 

Literal Translation: — 

Yasurawade nenamashi mono wo 

Without waiting (for him) I would better have slept. 

sayo fuhete hana 

The night having far advanced, alas ! 

mishi tsuki wo hatabuku 

I saw the moon until its 

made no. 
decline. 

Explanatory Note. It is said that Lady Akazome 
Emon wrote this poem for the mistress of the Begent ( Kwam - 
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paku ) Michinaga, who held this office under the Emperor 
Ichijo and his two immediate successors. The Kwampaku was 
“ the official who received reports prior to their transmission to 
the sovereign/’ With this privilege Michinaga gained ex- 
ceptional power in affairs of state. The Fujiwara family for a 
long time held this great office. Under Michinaga as Kwam - 
paku his family reached the summit of its influence. 

A story is told, that, Michinaga had promised a visit to 
his beloved but did not keep his promise. Early the next 
morning Lady Akazome composed this tanka for the Kwam - 
paku's favorite, to be sent to the negligent lord and lover. 

Metrical Translation .* — 

A VAIN VIGIL. 

Better to have slept 

Care-free, than to keep vain watch 
Through the passing night, 

Till I saw the lonely moon 
Traverse her descending path. 


LX. 

KOSHIKIBU NO NAISHI. 


Oe yama 

Iknno no michi no 
To kereba 4 

Mada fumi mo mizu 
A ma-no-hashidate. 
Literal Translation : — 


Oe yama 

(As) the Mount Oe 

to kereba 

is far. 


Ikuno no michi no 
Ikuno road (to 

mada mizu 
not yet have I seen 


Tango) 
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mo fumi Ama-no-hashidate. 

or trodden Ama-no-hashidate. 

lumi is a kyogen with the double meaning of “ treading,” and of “ a 
letter.” The syllabic b in Oeyama and in iokereba is prolonged in pro- 
nunciation, with the value of two syllables, as o-o. Ama-iwkash idate 
(“Bridge of Heaven ”), is a long, pine-covered strip of saud, almost closing 
the mouth of a large bay in the province of Tango. It is part of one of 
the three most celebrated places of natural Bcenery in Japan. A road 
from Kyoto to Tange once passed through the plain of Iku via Mount Oe. 

Explanatory Note. The “Lady-in-waitiug” ( Naishi ), 
in the Imperial palace, Koshikibu, daughter of Izumi 
Shikibu, became skilful in poetry in her youth. But, as her 
mother was a poet of great ability and fame, many persons 
suspected Koshikibu of gettmg help for her pen from the 
mother. In this connection the story is told, that, once upon 
a time, the mother and her husband Yasumasa went away to 
Tango. During their absence a poetical contest was held in 
the Imperial palace. Koshikibu was chosen as one of the 
competitors in it. A few days before the tournament, Ko- 
shikibu happened to meet the Chunagon Sadayori, who asked 
in a jesting tone, “ Have you received a letter from your 
mother lately. You must be very anxious.” Sadayori was 
about to pass on, when, to his amazement, Koshikibu seized 
him by the sleeve, reci ing the tanka here quoted. The 
Chunagon was not skilful enough to reply in kind ; he could 
only jerk his sleeve free from Koshikibu’s grasp and make a 
hasty retreat. From this time the fame of the young lady in- 
creased rapidly. Her death took place at quite an early age. 

The merit of the verses lies in their smoothnegs and 
skilful word-play. Mada fumi mo mizu Ama-no-hashidate may 
mean either, “ I have not yet had a letter from Ama-no- 
hashidate ” or, equally well, “ I have not yet had the ex- 
perience of being at Ama-no-hashidate” 
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Metrical Translation*. — 

AN ATTACK WELL MET. 
As, by Oe’s mount 

And o’er Iku’s plain, the way 
Is so very far, — 

I have not yet even seen 
Ama-no-hashidate . 


LXI. 

ISE NO OSUKE. 

Inishie no 

Kara no miyako no 
Yaezakura 

Kefu kokonoe ni 
Nioinuru kana. 


Literal Translation:— 


Kefu ni koJconoe 

To-day in the “ Nine-fold ” (Palace) 

kana nioinuru yae - 

ah ! odor arises (from) the eight-fold 


zakura 

cherry blossoms 

Kara no 

Nara, of 


no miyako 

of the capital, 

inishie . 
olden times. 


no 

of 


The yaezakura is a many-pe tailed cherry blossom of great beauty* 
Yae, ** eight-fold,” is here put in contrast with kokonoe , “nine-fold.” — 
Kokonoe , ** the Nine-fold,” was a name given to the Imperial Palace 
erected in Kyoto, from the fact of its enclosure within nine walls. Kefu 
(hjo), “to-day,” stands in contrast with inishie, “ ancient day / ' 

Explanatory Note. Ise Osuke, or Daisuke, or Taiu, 
as the characters composing the Dame may be read, was 
among the literary women of distinguished ability belonging 
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to the brilliant Imperial Court of her day, at the close of the 
tenth and early in the eleventh centuries. OsuLe, etc. arc- 
titles given to a <k Vice-Minister of State.” he is the name 
of the province with which the poet had became associated, as 
was the like fact also with Izumi Shikibu (No. 56), or Lady 
Ise (No. 19). 

It is the story, that, a courtier having returned from a 
trip to Nara brought with him as a present to the Emperor 
Ichijo (987-1012 A.i>.), a branch of the many-petalled cherry 
flowers bloom'ng there. Nara had been the Imperial capital 
until 794 a.d, when removal to Kyoto took place. More 
than two centuries had passed at the time the Emperor Ichijn 
came to the throne. Delighted with the present of the cherry 
flowers the Emperor ordered the Lady Osuke of Ise to com- 
memorate it in verse The tanka she then wrote is greatly 
admired both for its beauty in structure and its glorification 
of the cherry-blossom, the most praised among Japanese 
flowers, — the emblem of patriotism and loyalty. 

Metrical Translation : — 

FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW. 

Eight-fold cherry flowers 

That at Nara, — ancient seat 
Of Our State, — have bloomed, 

In Our Nine-fold Palace court 
Shed their sweet perfume to-day. 


LXII. 

SEI SHONAGON. 

Yo wo komete 

Tori no sorane wa 
Hakaru to mo 

Yo ni Ausaka no 
Seki wa yurusaji. 
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Literal Translation : — 

To mo wa sorane no 

Though t he feigned crowing of 

tori yo ico komcte 

the cock, the night being far advanced, 

hakaru yo ni 

(may) deceive, (yet ) in the world, 

seki no Ausaka 

the gate of Osaka (the Hill of Meeting) 
wa yurusctji. 

does not allow (any such thing.) 

Yo wo komete , literally “having shut in," or, “ included , the 
night, “ late at night/' “ midnight” Ausaka no sekij u Gate of 
Meeting Hill/' a play with the name of the well known barrier gate on. 
Osaka pass, east of Kyoto (No. 10). Jt in yurus'i-ji is a negative 
particle, an “ equivalent of mai in the spoken languige an l of bekara-u. 
of the later written language." 

Explanatory Note. Sei (family name) Shonagon (an 
honorary title) shares with Murasaki Shikibu the distinction 
of leadership among the autlnrs of the classic literature of 
Japan, Her great work was the Makura no Soshi (“ Pillow 
Sketch Book”) a model of Japanese diction. The title Sho- 
nagortj — the lowest of the three classes of Imperial “ Advisers 
of State,” 1. Dai, 2. C hu, and 3. Sho-nagon , — was probably 
metely decorative with Lady Sai, as titles associated with 
Court ladie3 at that time often were. She was, however, of 
noble birth, and was one of the “ Ladie 3 -in-waitiog ” at the 
palace. It is said, that, when the Empress died in 1000 a.d. 
Lady Sei retired to a convent, where she spent the rest 
of her life. 

A story told of the present poem is, that, the Dainagon 
Yukinari, one of the four great Nagon of the Emperor Ichijo’s 
period (No. 55), having been with Sei Shonagon one night and 
having left her rather early, sent as an excuse for his hasty 
departure the message that, as the Emperor was then in seclu- 
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sion from the world, his attendants also must not be seen in 
public. The crowing of a cock, he added, had taken him from 
her because he feared that day-break was near. Lady Sei’s 
reply was, that, the crowing of a cock in the middle of the 
night was a mere device put forward to excuse him for his 
faithlessness. The excuse gave opportunity for the poet to 
make use of a well-known Chinese story. The story ran ; — 
A Chinese prince was once held captive in a hostile country, 
with a large number of his followers. He somehow" managed 
to escape with them, and had gone as far as a barrier called 
Kankokukwan f w 7 hich was opened only at cock-crow in the 
mornings. At this barrier, late at night and clossly pursued, 
one of his retainers, Keimn , imitated the crowing of a cock. 
He imitated it so well that the neighborhood-cocks, also, began 
crowing. The barrier-guards, deceived, threw open the gates, 
and Moshokiiy with his friends, escaped. Sei Shonagoa’s retort 
to Yukinari was made with reference to this story. The gate of 
Kankokukwan may be opened by a cheating of its keeper with 
imitated cock-crowing, she intimated, but at the barrier at Osaka 
there shall be no cheating in that way ; — that is, the gate of the 
“ Hill of Meeting,’ ’ which she guards, will suffer no such deceit. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A WARNING. 

Though in middle night, 

By the feigned crow of the cock, 

Some may be deceived ; — 

Yet, at Ausakas gate 
This shall never be allowed. 
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LXIII. 

SAKYO NO TAYU MICHIMASA. 


Jma ioa tada 

Ornoi-taenan 
To bahari wo 

JHitozute narade 
In yoshi mo gcuia. 

Literal Translation : — 


Mo gana yoshi iu 
Is there no means to say, 

hitozute 

a messenger intervening, 


narade 

without 

to bahari 
only this ? 


wo imci wa tada omoi-taenan. 

that now I shall cease to torture my life 


(about you) V 


Explanatory Note. In ancient times the Imperial 
capital, Kyoto, was divided into two sections for purposes of 
local government, — “ the Left ” CSakyd), and “ the Light 
(Uhjo) Magistracies. Early iu the eleventh century, Michi- 
ma3a Fujiwara was Head Magistrate (TayTi) of the Left 
(SaJcyo). 

A story associated with the present tanka is, that, Michi- 
masa had formed an attachment for the Princess Masako who 
had had in charge the shrine of Ise. The Emperor learned of 
their secret meetings. He at once put the princess under 
female guardians, by whom do opportunity for an interview 
with her lover was allowed. The poet Michimasa accepted the 
privation, but he wrote, “ The only thing I now can do is to 
give up my love for you, yet I still wish I could speak with 
you aDd tell you this, myself, rather than through the lips of 
another.” 
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Metrical Translation : — 

A RELINQUISHMENT. 

Is there now no way, 

But through others’ lips, to say 
This one fateful word, — 

That, henceforth, my love for you 
I must banish from my thoughts ? 


LXIV. 


GON-CHUNAGON SADAYORI. 


Asaborahe 

Uji no kawagiri 
Taedae ni 

^ 1 raw a re - watar u 
Seze no ajiro-gi . 
Literal Translation : — 


Asaborahe 
(Lo !) at dawn, 

no Uji 
of Uji- (river) 

ajiro-gi 
the tishing- basket stakes 

wataru 

disclosed to view. 

Taedae-ni , “ at intervals,’’ 
lifting of the mist. Ajiro-gi , — p 
bamboo strips ; the baskets being 
nets, for the purpose of catching f 


kawagiri 

when, the river mist 

taedae ni 

bit by bit (disappearing;, 

ar aware 
are wholly 


“ gradually,” expresses the gradual 
oles attached to ba-kets woven of thin 
set into the stream, as substitutes for 


Explanatory jS'ote. The Vice, or ad-interim, Oha- 
nagon, “Second Counsellor,” Sadayori, wasson of the Dai ■ 
aagon Tujiwara Kintd (No. 55). 
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In this tanka he pictured a beautiful scene at a place 
always spoken of as beautiful, the river at Uji. The scene 
described is that at day-break when the mists, slowly rising, 
disclose, part by part stretching far away, the lines of stakes 
that cross the river's shallows and keep secure the baskets of 
fine bamboo-work placed there to serve for netting certain 
small fish that abound in the stream. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A CLEARING MIST AT UJI. 

Lo ! at early dawn, 

When the mists o’er Uji’s stream 
Slowly lift and clear. 

And the net-stakes on the shoals, 

Near and far away, appear ! 


L XV. 

SAG AMI. 

Uraml-wabi 

Hosanu sode dani 
Ai'u mono ico 

Koi ni kuchinan 
Na Jcoso oshi here. 

Literal Translation : — 

Oshi here na Jcoso 

How deplorable (it is) that my name 

Jcuchinan ni Jcoi 

is corrupted (by the rumour) of my love, 

aru mono wo dani sode 

the fact being (that) even my sleeves 

hosanu urami wabi. 

are not dry, (on account of) my hate and misery. 
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Explanatory Note. Lady Sagami, so nam£d from 
her husband’s, Kinsuke Oe’s, office, that of governor of Sagami, 
lived in the eleventh century. 

This tanka , it is said, was composed as a contri- 
bution to a poetical contest held in the Imperial palace in 
1051, A.D. It is, like so many others of these, and of like 
collected song3, in all probability not a transcript from personal 
experience, but from the poet’s play of fancy. It records the 
lamentation of a neglected woman over the injury done to her 
reputation by a love-affair which she is supposed to have and 
to prize, while, in fact, her garments’ sleeves are scarcely ever 
dry from the tears that flow, because of her hate of the man 
and her consequent misery. 

Metrical Translation : — 

GRIEF IN MISERY. 

Even when my sleeves, 

Through my hate and misery, 

Never once are dry, — 

For such love my name decays : — 

How deplorable my lot I 


LXVL 

SAKI NO D AISO JO GYOSON. 

Jlforotomo ni 

Aware to oraoe 
Yamazakura 

Hana yori hoka ni 
Shim hiio mo nashi. 

Literal Translation : — 

Morotomo ni aware to oraoe 

Together pitiable, that think 
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yamazakura liana yorl 

0 cherry flower ! Your flowers besides, 

hoka ni shim hiio mo nashi. 

other friend there is none. 

Explanatory Note. Gyoson, here named the <: ]ate,” 
3r “ former ” (saJci) archbishop (Daisojd,), in these verses 
represented himself as a friendless wanderer, associated in a 
remote mountain wild with a cherry-tree, whose beautiful 
bloom and fragrance none but himself enjoyed. “ Let us 
pity each other; for I know none as friend except you, and 
you no other friend but me.” Tradition locates the site of the 
incident at Omine, a sacred peak not very far from Yoshino, a 
place famous for cherry bloom. Ascending Omine, the poet 
unexpectedly came upon a lone cherry-tree covered with lovely 
dowers. 

Metrical Translation: — 

FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE. 

Let us, each for each 

Pitying, hold tender thought. 
Mountain-cherry flower ! 

Other than thee, lonely flower, 

There is none I know as friend. 


LXVII. 

SUWO NO NAISHI 

Ha ru no yo no 

Yume bakari nunc 
Tamakura ni 

Kainaku tatan 
Na fcoso oshikerc , 
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Literal Translation: — 

Oshikerr m koso tatan 

How pitiable (if) my name shall be 

kai naku 

spread abroad, without my actually 

tamakura 

deserving it, (for having used) an arm-pillow 

bakari naru yume no yo no ham 

only for the dream, of a night of spring. 

Explanatory Note. The story goes, that, one night 
when a daughter of Tsugunaka of Taira, Governor of 
Suwo, the Lady Suwo, one of the Ladies-in-waiting (Naishi) 
in the court of the Emperor Goreizei (1046T069 a.d.), was 
keeping watch with some of her companions, she became 
drowsy and expressed a wish that she bad a pillow. Im- 
mediately, an Imperial officer, Tadaie by name, who was in a 
room adjoining, thrust his arm under the curtain-screen divid- 
ing the rooms, saying, Please use this arm as a pillow/' 
Lady Suwo, the tradition says, declined the offer with these 
verses. Their meaning is that for so slight an indiscretion the 
cost might be overmuch. 

Metrical Translation : — 

FOR DAME RUMOUR'S SAKE. 

If, but through the dreams 

Of a springs short night, IM rest 
Pillowed on this arm, 

And my name were blameless stained, 
Hard, indeed, would be ray fate. 
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LX\TII. 

SANJO-NO-IN. 

KoJcoro ni mo 

Arade uhiyo ni 
Nagaraeba 

Koishikaru beki 
Yoha no tsuki kana. 

Literal Translation: — 

KoJwro ni mo arade nagaraeba 

If, against my will, I should long live 

ni ukiyo 

iu this world so full of vicissitudes, 

koishikaru beki yoha no tsuki kana. 

I should pine for the midnight moon, alas ! 

Explanatory Note. The retired Emperor ( In ) Sanjo 
(1012-1017 A.D.), occupied the throne in the century when the 
Imperial power steadily gave way before the increasing 
aggressions of the Fujiwara family. He was placed upon, and 
removed from, his seat of sovereignty, during the dominance 
of the Kwampaku Michinaga Fujiwara (No. 59). It is said 
that Michinaga once wrote a poem declaring that all the world 
was created for his own use. Under Michinaga, the Emperors 
were disposed of at the Kivampaku' s pleasure. 

The poem here ascribed to the Emperor Sanjo, was called 
forth by the prospect of his own forced abdication. He thought 
that, perhaps, soon after his abdication he would depart from 
this life, but, should he live long in the sad world, he should 
regret the happiness of his past life, of which the midnight 
moon, which he then saw shiniDg, would remind him. 
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Metrical Translation : — 

REMEMBERED HAPPINESS. 

If, against my wish, 

In the world of sorrows still, 

I for long should live ; — 

How then I should pine, alas ! 
For this moon of middle-night. 


LXIX. 

NOIN HOSHI. 

Arashi fuku 

Mimuro no yama no 
Momijiba wa 

Tatsuta no kawa no 
JNishiki narikcri. 


Literal Translation: — 


3fomipba wa 
The maple leaves 

3 limuro 
Mimuro, 

narikeri 

have become, indeed, 

kawa no Tatsuta 
the river of Tatta. 


no yama no 

of the Mount of 

arashi fuku 

when the wild wind blows, 

nishiki no 

the brocades of 


Explanatory Note. The priest (Bdshi) Noin is said 
to have been a son of Motoyasu Tachibana, Governor of the 
province of Hizen. As a layman he was named Nagayasu 
Tachibana. 

He pictured in this tanka a lovely mountain scene at the 
well known, maple- bordered Tatsuta, or Tatta, river, not far 
from Nara. Where, and what, Mount Mimuro is, remains 
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yet an undecided question. There are in Yamato, a Mount 
Mimuro and a Tatta river ; but they are so widely separated 
from each other that the leaves of the one could not possibly 
be blown to the surface of the other. It is supposed that the 
writer must either have located his scene at another Mimuro 
mountain and Tatta river than those of Yamato, or have been 
ignorant of the topography of his scene. However, the geo- 
graphical uncertainty does not injure the beauty of the word- 
pictures drawn in the poem. 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE RIVER TATTA IN AUTUMN. 

By the wind-storm’s blast, 

From Mimuro’s mountain slopes 
Maple leaves are torn, 

And, as (rich) brocades, are wrought 
On (blue) Tatta’s 'quiet) stream. 


LXX. 


RYOZEN HOSHI. 

Sabishha ni 

Yado wo tachi-idete 
Sagamureba 

lziiko mo onaji 
Aki no y Figure. 
Literal Translation : — 

Sabishisa ni 
In my loneliness, 


yado tco 
the house, 


nagamureba 
if I look around. 


taehi-idete 
going forth from 

Izuko 

everywhere 


aki no yugure. 
autumnal twilight. 
Read tachi-i/.Inte as Inch 7 and yugure as yuugure. 


mo onaji 
also the same 
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Explanatory Note. Nothing in particular is known 
of the priest (Hoshi) Ryozen, author of this tanka . 

The motive of the writer seems to have been to show 
that the loneliness seen and felt in nature in the autumn is 
real. ‘‘Being very lonely I leave my house, and lo ! every- 
where is the same autumnal twilight . ” An “autumn-eve 
feeling,” in Japanese literature is understood to be one ot 
sadness. In the Fudokoro no Suzuri of Saikoku (No. 78), the 
writer speaks of having gone to “the flowery Yashima.” 
But, “even though it was spring, there were no cherry-flowers; 
so, with feeling suited to an autumn eve, I approached a mat- 
roofed shed which stood near the beach.” 

M ethical Tr ansl ation : — 

TWILIGHT IN AUTUMN. 

In my loneliness 

From my humble home gone forth, 

When I look around, 

Everywhere it was the same ; — 

One lone, darkening autumn eve. 


LXXI. 

DAINAGON TSUNENOBU. 

Yuzareba 

Kado-da no inaba 
Otozurete 

Ashi no maro-ya ni 
Aki haze zo fuku , 

Literal Transition: — 

Yuzareba inaba 

When the evening comes, the leaves of rice-stalks 
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kado-cla 

the field at the gate, 


otozurete 

having knocked (at the door), 


aki 

the autumn 


haze zo fuku ni maro-ya 

wind blows into the round hut 


no ashi. 
of rushes. 


-isAi no maro-ya, a cottage, or hot, made wholly — walls and roof — of 
rushes. 


Explanatory Note. Minamoto Tsuneuobu died in 
1096 a.d. He was distinguished in tin brilliant period o 
letters and general culture that Japan passed through at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. He was also one of the 
“ Four Nagon ” (Advisers of State). (No. 55.) During the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the two families, the Fujiwara 
and the Minamoto, practically held the Imperial administra- 
tions under their control, and were most prominent in state- 
craft and in letters. 

In the present verses Tsunenobu presents a graphic 
picture of a peasant’s hut, aud the blowing of a breeze at night- 
fall in the autumn. 


Metrical Translation : — 


AN EVENING BREEZE IN AUTUMN. 

When the evening comes, 

From the rice leaves at my gate 
Gentle knocks are heard, 

And into my round rush-hut 
Autumn’s roaming breeze makes way* 
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LXXII. 

YUSHI NAISHIXNO-KE NO KII. 

Olo ni kiku 

lakashi no hama no 
A demand tea 

Kakcji yo, sode no 
Nure mo koso swe. 

Literal Translation: — 


Adanami tea 
As for the vain waves 


no hama no 
of the beach of 


Takashi kiku ni oto 

Takashi, I know their fame. 

kakeji ya mo 

I will not go near them ! Certain, 

koso sure nure no sode. 

indeed, will be the wettiog of my sleeves. 

Hama no Takashi , “ the biach of Takashi 11 in Izumi, not far from 
Osaka. Kakeji ya U derived from kakenty “to hook on/' or “come into 
contact with/’ the negative affix ji } and the exclamatory ya. 

Explanatory Note. Lady Kii of the House of the 
Princess ( Nauhinno Ke) Yushi, lived towards the end of the 
eleventh century in the court of the Emperor Horikawa (1087- 
1109 A.D.). 

Her poem, here quoted, has for its motive lack of con- 
fidence in her lover, a being, however, probably only of her 
poetic fancy. “ Your uufaithfulness is as notorious as the 
waves of Takasbi’s beach are famous; I will not trust you, or 
them. Should I go near you, or them, the result would be 
only the wetting of my hanging sleeves with the salt spray, or 
my bitter tears.” The sleeve is an emblem of love. 
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Metrical Translation : — 

FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 
Well I know the fame 

Of the fickle waves that beat 
On Takashi’s strand ! 

Should I e’er go near that shore 
I should only wet my sleeves. 


LXXIII. 

GON-CHUNAGON MASAFUSA. 


Takasago no 

Onoc no sakura 
Saki ni keri 

Toyama no kasnmi 
Tatazu mo aranan . 


Literal Translation : — 


Sakura no 

The cherries of 

far away 

kasumi no 

the haze of 


onoc no takasago 
that mountain peak 

said ni keri 
have bloomed ; (may) 

toyama 

the hither hills 


tatazu mo aranan. 

not ove spread (the scene). 

Takatago is not here the name of a place. It means “accumulated 
sand, or ‘high -sanded/ 5 and is associated as a “ pillow word ” with 
mountain summits. It has the force of indicating a peak “ far away.” 
or ‘ distant. Toyama, tells of low mountains or “ hills intervening.” 
Onoe is, properly , the slope just below a mountain peak. Tatazu mo 
aranan , expresses a wish. 


Explanatory Note. Nothing in particular is on re- 
cord of the Imperial Vice-Chancellor Masafusa. He died, it 
is said, in 1112 a.d. 
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In this lanlca he pictured a lovely scene in spring, — a 
mountain side covered with cherrv-bloom. 

Metrical Translation : — 

MOUNTAIN CHERRY-BLOOM. 

On that distant mount, 

O’er the slope below the peak, 

Cherries are in flower ; — 

May the mists of hither hills 
Not arise to veil the scene. 

LXXIV. 

MINAMOTO NO TOSHIYORI ASON. 

JJkari kcru 

Hilo wo Hafsuse no 
Yama oroshi 

Hageshi hare to wa 
Inoranu mono wo. 

Literal Translation : — 

Inoranu mono wo 

I did not pray (to Kwannon, the god of the Hase 

to iva hare hageshi 

temple,) that he should become fierce, 

yama oroshi no Hatsuse hito too 

(like) the mountain storms of Hase, — the man 

ukari hem. 

(who is) unkind. 

At Hase (Hatsuse), near Nara, is a famous temple dedicated to the 
Japanese “ Goddess of Mercy,” Kwannon . “ Kwannon's mercy is higher 
than the mountains and deeper than the torrent-liver’s valley.” 

Explanatory Note. But little is known of this poet, 
Ason Toshiyori of the Minamoto family. It is said that he 
was a son of the Dainagon Tsunenobu (No. 71), 
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In his versus the poet rec’tes the phint of one who had 
met with treatment from her lover far unlike that j which she 
had prayed for at Kcvannuns shrine, at Hase. The loved one 
had become even colder and imre heartl.ss to her than before 
her prayer, — as chilling an i unkind, indeed, as the wind of 
Hases hills. Her prayer before the altar of the “ Qoddeas 
of Mercy/’ had been for something wholly different. 

Metkical Translation: — 

MISCARRIED PRAYER. 

I did not make prayer 

(At the shrine of Mercy’s God), 

That the unkind one 

Should become as pitiless 
As the storms of Hase’s hills. 


LXXV. 

FUJIWARA NO MOTOTOSHI. 


Chigiri okishi 

Sasemo ga tsuyu wo 
Imrhi nite 

Aware kotoshi no 
AH no inumeri. 
Literal Translation : — 


Oiigiri okishi 
Greatly promised. 


tsuyu 

(it was like) the dew 


wo sasemo ga nite 

upon the moxa plant, — being 


inoehi aware 

life. Alas I 


Jcotoshi no ahi mo inumeri • 

this year a autumn also is ab jut to pass 

away (and the promise has not been fulfilled). 
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Explanatory Note. The poet Mototoshi Fujiwara, 
lived in the first half of the twelfth century, at a time when 
the degeneracy of the Imperial Court began to be accompanied 
by base intrigue and opm strife. 

This poem was adde^ed to the Kwimpdhu , or Regent, 
then in jower, Tadamichi Fujiwara, who, it seem?, had made 
Mototoshi a promise to promote the poet’s son to an office of 
higher rank than he then held. The failure of the Regent to 
fulfil his pr m*se, and the protest of the p et, may be taken as 
signs of the time of iutrizue, falsehood and uncertainty then 
becoming characteristic in » ffieial circles. The “ Hogen 
Insurrection” occurred during th s period; — a war of rela- 
tives against kindred, under the spur of ambition, — a conflict, 
spoken of as one, “that destroyed human relations and ig- 
nored all the principles of morality.” The phrase, M Dew 
upon mogusa / 1 refers to an ancient poem, ascribed to a god, in 
which the deity says, “ Only have faith and my kindness 
shall meet your wish, as the reviving dews fall upon the 
parched mogusa 

Metrical Translation : — 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

Though your pronrse was 

u Like the dew on moxa plant/' 

And, to me, was life. 

Yet, alas ! the year has passed 
Even into autumn time. 
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LXXVI. 

HOSHOJI NO NYUDO SAKI NO 
KWAMPAKU DAIJO-DAIJIN. 


Wada-no-kara 

Kogi~idete mireba 
Hisakata no 

Kumoi ni magau 
Okitsu shira-nami. 


Literal Translation: — 


Kogi-idele 

(WheD,) having rowed out 

no-harci mireba 

of the sea I look around, 


wada- 
on the plain 

shira- 
the white 


magau ni 
I mistake for 

hisakata no kumoi , 

the ever-shining sky. 


nami okitsu 
waves of the offing 


Hisakata, is a “ pillow-word,” here connected with kumoi , ‘‘the 
place where the clouds are,” i.e . “ the sky.” “ Taguchi says, that 
hisakata=hi no sasu kata , u the side whence the sun comes.” According 
toMabushi, hisakata=hisago kala^* gourd shaped V* (No. 33.) 

Explanatory Note. The powerful and unscrupulous Re- 
gent ( Kivampaku ), and Prime Minister of State ( Daijo-daijm ), 
Tadamichi Fujiwara, spoken of in the “ Explanatory Note 99 
immediately preceding, late in life gave up worldly affairs and 
became a religious recluse. He was known thereafter as the 
Lay Priest, ( Nyudo ) of the temple Hoshoji. He died in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, (in 1164 , it is said,) at the 
age of sixty-eight. To him, whose life had been filled with 
disgraceful intrigue and violence, is ascribed the graceful and 
quiet tanka here quoted. 
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Metrical Translation : — 

A VIEW AT SEa. 

O’er the wide sea-plain, 

As I row and look around, 

It appears to me 

That the white waves, far away, 
Are the ever-shining sky. 


LXXVII. 

SUTOKU-IN. 


Se too hayami 

Iwa ni sekaruru 
lakigawa no 

Warete mo sue ni 
Awan to zo omou . 


Literal Translation : — 


Takigawci no 
Like a cascade-stream 

ni iwa 
by a rock, 

warete mo 
though divided, 

awan 

it shall be joined again ; 


sekaruru 
blocked up 

se too hayami 
its current being swift, 

sue ni 
in the end 

to so omou. 
so I thi ik. 


Explanatory Note. The Emperor Sutoku was a 
prominent actor in the Hogen Inmrrec ion in opposition to 
his uncle the Kwampaku Tadamichi, and his father, the ex- 
Emperor Toba, who was practically the sovereign at the time, 
i.e. during the second quarter of the twe fth century, and for 
a while longer. Sutoku’s father compelled his abdication 
(1142 ad.) in favor of his brother the Emperor Konoye. 
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After his father’s death (1158 a.d.) he declared war against 
the Regent Tadamichi, and those who had placed Go-shirakawa 
upon the throne at the Emperor Konoye’s death nearly two 
years previously. In the one conflict that took place Sutoku’a 
power was broken. He then became a priest, and was made 
an exile in the province of Sanuki in Shikoku. Upon his 
abdication of the Imperial throne ho receivedjEe title In , the 
name indicating the fact of abdication. 

The present tanka is a love song, expressive of confidence 
in reunion with the one beloved after enforced separation. 

Metrical Translation : — 

FAITH IN REUNION. 

Though a swift stream be 

By a rock met and restrained 
In impetuous flow, 

Yet, divided, it speeds on, 

And at last unites again. 


LXXYIII. 

MINAMOTO NO KANEMASA. 

Awajishima 

Kay oil cliidori no 
Naku koe ni 

Iku-yo nezamenu 
Suma no sekimort. 

Literal Translation -. — 

yo . nezamenu 

How many nights have you waked 

sekimori no" Suma 
guard of the gate of Suma, 


out of sleep, 



naJcu koe ni 
at the cries 
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no 

of 


chidori Awajishima 

beach-birds of the isle of Awaji ? 

Explanatory Note. This poet, Kan^raasa Minamoto, 
died at some time early in the twelfth century, — it is said 
in 1112 ad. 

In the tanka here preserved, the writer is supposed to 
give expression to the mood he felt, when spending a night 
once at the Suma barrier, rot far from Kobe to the west- 
ward, and just opposite the island of Awaji. The scene at 
this point is very beautiful and serene the cry of the chidori, 
often heard there, is thought to be one of tender melancholy. 
In the j Fudokoro no kvzuri of Ibara Saikoku (1687 A.D.), is 
this passage, — “ Listening to the cries of the plovers that 
frequent the Isle of Awaji, one may perceive the sadness of 
the things of this world.” 

Metrical Traslation : — 

A NIGHT AT SUMA’S GATE. 


Guard of Suwa’s Gate, 

From your sleep, how many nights 
Have you waked at cries 

Of the plaintive sander lings, 
Migrant from Awaji’s isle? 


LXXIX. 

SAKYO NO TAYU AKISUKE. 

Akikaze ni 

Tanabiku kumo no 
laema yori 

More-iznru tsuki no 
Kage no sayakescr 
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Literal Translation: — 


SayctJcesa no 

How clear and bright (is the) 

r more-izuru yori taema 

breaking out from the rifts 


tsuki no hage 
moonlight, 

no kumo 

of the clouds, 


tanabihi 
spread about 


ni akikaze. 

by autumn wind. 


Read mtire izuvu as more'zuru. 

Explanatory Note. Akisuke, the Chief Magistrate, or 
Vice Minister ( Tayu ) of the Left Section ( Sakyd ) of the Im- 
perial city, Kyoto, in the twelfth century, died at about the 
middle of tho century (1155 a.d ). 

This poem is an exquisite description of one of nature’s 
most enchanting scenes. 

Metrical Translation : — 

MOONLIGHT AMONG CLOUDS. 

See, how clear and bright 

Is the moon-light finding ways 
1 Mong the riven clouds 

That, with drifting autumn wind, 

Gracefully float o’er the sky ! 


LXXX. 

T AIKEN MON-IN NO HORIKAWA. 

Nagcikaran 

Kokoro mo shirazti 
Kurokami no 

Midarete kesa wa 
Mono wo koso omoe. 
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Literal Translation: — 


Nagakaran 

If it may be for a long lira?? 


shirazu 
Not knowing 


kokoro mo 
his mind about it, 

mono ivo koso omoe 
I am thinking anxiously, — 


kesa wa 
this morning 

midarete 

my thoughts disordered 


kurokami no . 
like my black hair. 

Kurokami no is in part a “pillow word ” for midarete, “distracted, 71 
“confused,” “tangled.” It h -s here an especially appropriate applica- 
tion. Midareit well depicts both “ hair/’ and ‘‘ thoughts. M 

Explanatory Note. Lady Horikawa, designated as 
being in attendance upm the E npress Dowager ( Mondn ) 
Taiken, gave expression in these verses to the doubting anxiety 
of a woman who has given her love wholly, but knows not 
yet whether a lasting affection has been aroused as a return 
for it. 


Metrical Translation : — 

IN DOUBT. 


If it be for aye 

That he wills our love should last? 
Ah, I do not kn w ! 

And this mom my anxious thoughts, 
Like my black h or, are confused. 


LXXXI. 

GO TOKUDAIJI NO SADAIJIN. 

Hototogisu 

Nakitsum kata wo 
Nagamureba 

Tada ariake no 
Tsuki zo nokoreru . 
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Literal Translation: — 

Nagamureba kata wo 

When I look in the direction 

hototogim nalitsuru iada 

the cuckoo has cried, only 

ariake no tsuki zo nokoreru. 

the day- break moon remains. 

Explanatory Note. This M nister of the Left ( Sadai - 
jin) of Tokud iji wa3 the junior, or second Sadoijin> and was 
the grandson of the original Sadaijin of Tokudaji, a temple 
founded by the grandfather. The family name of the poet 
was Sancsada of Fujiwara. It is recorded that he became 
a priest in 1198 A. d. 

In this tanka the poet embodied one of the quaint and 
suggestive fancies characteristic of Japanese poetry: — “I 
looked at the sky as ^oon as I heard the cry of the cuckoo, but 
the bird had already flown and the morning-moon only was 
visible.” “ It is to be noted that the hototogisu dies not cry 
more than once or twice a day, and then chiefly at dawn or at 
evening.” “ It is supposed that the bird comes from the spirit- 
land and makes its appearance about the end of the fifth 
month, to warn the farmer that it is time to sow rice. It 
has a mournful note, repeating its own name.” In the JBdjoki 
of “ Chomei (No. 5), the popular notion concerning the bird 
is thus expressed, — “ In summer the hofotoyisu is heard, who 
by his reiterated cry invites to a tryet with him on that rugged 
path which leads to Hades.” 

Metrical Translation: — 

A SPIRIT VISITANT. 

When I turned my look 

Toward the place whence I had heard 
Hototogisu , — 

L<> ! the only object there 
W as the moon ol early dawn. 
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LXXXII. 

DOIN HOSHI. 

Omoi wabi 

Sate mo inochi wa 
Am mono wo 

ZJki ni taenu wa 
Namida narikeri . 

Literal Translation: — 

Omoi wabi sate mo inochi wa 

Thinking sadly ; — although my life 

aru mono wo namida narikeri 

is still an existing thing, my tears, indeed, 

uki ni taenu wa . 

(my) sorrow can not endure. 

Explanatory Note. The priest ( Boshi ) Doin, who 
was one of the Fujiwara family, te’ls in this tanka of one’s 
misery under a love that could no longer trust, or find happi- 
ness in, the loved one. 

Metrical Translation: — 

IN MY MISERY. 

Though in deep distress 

(Through the cruel blow), my life 
Still is left to me : — 

But my tears I can not keep ; 

They can not my grief endure. 
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LXXXIII. 

KWOTAI KOGU NO TAYU TOSHINARL 

Yo no naka yo 

Michi koso nakere 
Omci-iru 

Yarna no oku ni mo 
Shilca zo nakunari. 

Literal Translation : — 

Yo no naka yo nakere 

Ah I within the world, there is nofc 

michi koso 

a way at all (to escape from misery). 

omoi iru mo yama no oku ni 

Going into even the mountain’s 

shika naku 

remotest depths, the stag is (heard) 

nari. 

crying (with his melancholy voice). 

Omoi iru bas the double meaning of “ retiring into the depths of 
thought,” and of “entering,” as into a mountain's recesses. 

Explanatory Note. The poet Toshinari, whose name 
is often read according to its Chinese pronunciation Shunzei, 
flourished in the latter part of the twelfih century, and was in 
the service of the Empress Dowager ( Kwotai ) Kogu at a time 
when the clan wars of the Taira and Minamoto were in pro- 
gress. He took priestly orders, it is said, in 1176 a.d., and 
died in the year 1205. 

In these verses the writer declared that, wherever one may 
go in the world of either mind or body, hs can not escape 
sorrow, or sorrow’s signs. The cry of the stag is thought by 
the Japanese to be especially plaintive and sad. 
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Metrical Translation: — 

NO ESCAPE FROM SORROW. 

Ah ! within the world, 

Way of flight I find nowhere. 

I had thought to hide 

In the mountains* farthest depths, 
Yet e'en there the stag's cry sounds. 


LXXXIV. 

FUJIWARA NO KIYOSUKE ASON. 

Nagaraeba 

3fatci konogoro ya 
Shinobaren 

Ushi to mishi yo zo 
lma wa koishiki . 

Literal Translation: — 

Nagaraeba 

If I continue to live for some time, 

konogoro ya mata 

this time, indeed, again (or, also) 

shinobaren 

shall be longed for, (just as) 

yo zo mishi to ushi 

time once regarded as sorrowful, 

ima wa koishiki . 

now (is) fondly thought of. 

Explanatory Note. Ason Kiyosuke Fujiwara, was 
the son of the Tayu Akisuke, writer of tanka No. 79. He lived 
in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

In the verses here quoted, the poet celebrated the trans- 
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figuring power of time as it is celebrated in the modern dec- 
laration, a the past is enshrined in beauty.*’ 

Metrical Translation : — 

THE TRANSFIGURED PAST. 

If I long should live. 

Then, perchance, the present days 
May be dear to me ; — 

Just as past time fraught with grief 
Now comes fondly back in thought. 


LXXXV. 

SHUNYE HOSHI. 


Yo mo sugaru 

Mono omou Jcoro tva * 
Akeycirade 

Neya no hima sae 
1 surenakarikeri. 


Literal Translation : — 

Yo mo sugaru 
Throughout the night, 

the time) 
alceyarade 

the day not dawning, 

(in the shutters) 

tsurenakarilceri. 
are, indeed, heartless. 

Read mono omou as men* omou. 


kero 

while ( Le . during 

mono omou ma 
I am anxiously thinking, 

sae hima 
even the crevices 

no neya 
of my bed room. 
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Explanatory Note. The priest (EFodii) Shunye was 
son of the Json Toshiyori Minamoto (No. 74). 

In these verses ihe poet laments his vaiu hours of waiting 
for the coming of the loved one. He declares that, even the 
chinks in the amado, or “ outer shutters,” of his bed-room are 
cruel, in that they d j not show the light of coming day that 
he may go forth and fo’get the night's misery. 

Metrical Translation: — 

WAITING AND LONGING. 

Now, — as through the night 

Longingly I pass the hours, 

And the day’s dawn lags, — 

E’en my bedroom’s crannied doors 
Heartless are, indeed, to me. 


LXXXVI. 

SAIGYO HOSHI. 


JSageke tote 

Tsuki ya wa mono too 
Omowasuru 

Kakoohi gao naru 
Wagci namida Icana. 
Literal Translation : — 


Tsuki ya wa 
Is it the moon 


tote nageke 
saying, « Lament ! ” 


mono wo omowasuru waga namida 

while thinking over things ? My tears, 

kana kakcchi gao naru, 

alas ! have my troubled face. 

Explanatory Note. The priest ( Hdshi ) Saigyo was a 
member of the great Fujiwara family in its timo of decadence. 
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This tanka, ascribed to him, is interpreted as the outflow 
of emotion occasioned but not caused by the moonlight. It 
is, as though the poet had said, “ When I look at the moon, I 
become unutterably sad, and my eyes fill with tears. But I 
know now that the moon does not cause my sadness ; that, 
really is the outflow of my own inner mood. 

Metrical Translation : — 

MOONLIGHT SADNESS. 

Is it then the moon 

That 1)88 made me sad, as though 
It had bade me grieve ? 

Lifting up my troubled face, — 

Ah ! the tears, the (mournful) tears ! 


LXXXVII. 
JAKUREN HOSHI. 


Murasame no 

Tsuyu mo mada hinu 
Mo hi no ha ni 


Kiri tachi-noboru 


AH no yugure. 
Literal Translation : — 


Aid no yugure Jciri 

An autumn-evening mist, 

ni ha no malci 

to the leaves of the fir-trees ; 


tachi noboru 
rising 

tsuyu 
the drops 


no murasame mo mada hinu. 
of the showers even yet not dried. 

Aki n# yugure == il o.n autumn evening.” This i9 a poetic symbol 
for loneliness and dreariness. Murasame is “the falling of rain, here 
•nd there, in sudden showers” The use of the tree mahi. m kind of fir, 
would * indicate that the scene was laid in deep valleys.” 
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Explanatory Notf. The priest ( ffoshi ) Jakuren 
lired at the close of the twelfth century. He wag a member 
of the Fujiwara family. 

In this tanka the poet depicts graphically a dreary scene 
in nature. 

Metrical Translation : — 

A CHEERLESS NIGHT- FALL. 

Lo, an autumn eve ! 

See the deep vale’s mists arise 
< Mon*/ the fir-tree’s leaves 

That still hold the dripping wefc 
Of the (i hill day’s) sudden showers. 

LXXXVIII. 

KWOKA MON-IN NO BETTO. 

Naniwa-e no 

Add no karine no 
Uitoyo yuc 

Mi wo tsuhitfiVe ya 
Koi wataru bJd. 

Literal Translation: — 

Yue hiloyo 

For the sake oi one night, (' r of one joint, or node,. 
no karine 

of a rush,) cf tiai.s.ent sleep, (or of rush- 

no adii no Naniwa-e 

node cut off]) ol the rushes of the B*y of 

koi wataru beki 

Naniwa, (where we met,) must 1 live, longing 

mi wo tsukuahite ya. 

for him, (or wade,) my body exhausting ? (or by 
depth-measuuog gauge?) 
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In this tanka there nan especially noteworthy embodiment of Japan- 
ese poetic “ word-play.’* Naniwi-e is (1) the name of the place where the 
lovers, here CfJebrat ed, met ; also (2) it is the name of a bay near Osaka, 
famous f t its rush-growth. Karine is a ken^dgen , or word with tha 
two meanings, (1) *■ a transient, or short, sleep/* and (2) “the stamp, 
or severed joiat of a rush/’ Hitoyo is CD “one night,’* and (2) “one 
joint of a rush '* Mi wo tsukuskile is (1) ** exhausting one’s self,’* aj 
with longing, and t2) “ a water*d j pth measuring gauge” Wataru is 
(1) “to pass,” as through life, and ^2) “ to wade/* as in water. 

Explanatory Note. The High Stewardess (Betid) of 
the Eroprts3 Dowager Kwoka was a daughter of Toshitaka of 
the Fujiwara family and lived probably in the twelfth century. 

In this tanka the poet showed great skill in her art. The 
verses can be read with either of the two meanings, — (I) “For 
the sake of one small j >infc, cut from the reeds of Naniwa bay, 
shall I wade the waters in which stands a depth measuring 
gauge ? ” or (2) “ For the sake of the short sleep of only one 
night by Naniwa bay, must I now long for him with my whole 
heart, all life through ? *’ The writer’s purpose evidently is to 
express through the “ double entendre 99 a longing that has 
come with only the acquaintanceship of the moment. 

Metrical Translation*. — 

A PRISONER OF LOVE. 

For but one night’s sake, 

Short as is a node of reed 
Grown in Naniwa bay, 

Must I, henceforth, long for him 
Wiih my whole heart, till life's close ? 
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LXXXIX. 

SHOKUSHI NAISHINNO. 

Tcma no-o yo 

Taenaba taene 
Nagaraeba 

Shinoburu koto no 
Yowari wo zo sum. 

Literal Translation: — 

lama-no-o yo taenaba 

String of Gems (i e. my Life) ! If you will en<1, 
taene nagaraeba 

(or break,) end 1 If I continue to live, 

sliinoburu koto no 

my effort to conceal (or suppress my love,) 

yomari too zo sum. 
may indeed become weakened. 

lama-no-o , “thread of gems,” is suggest We of (amashii , “spirit, 7 
‘‘soul, 77 “life* 77 The suggestion is here connected with tae\ft f ru “to 
break,” or “to cut, 77 and the aaga 7 “long,” of nagaraeba, “if I live 
long. 77 

Explanatory Note. The Imperial Princess (j Nai- 
shinno) Sbokushi, or Shikiko, was a daughter of the Emperor 
Gosbirakawa (1156-1159 a.d.)* 

In this poem the singer apDstrophized her “ life, 77 or “soul, 77 
distressed by the effort to conceal a love to which she had 
yielded. <f If you are to end, O my life ! then end, lest, should 
you longer last, I fail in my effort to conceal my vow. 77 

Metrical Translation : — 

DREAD IN SECRET LOVE. 

Life ! Thou string of gems ! 

If thou art to eud, break now. 

For, if yet I live, 

All I do to hide (my love) 

May at last grow weak (and fail.) 
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xc. 

IMPU MON-IN NO TAIU, 

Misehciyci nci 

Ojitna no ama no 
Sode dnni mo 

Nure ni zo nureshi 
Iro wa kawarazu. 

Literal Translation : — 

Misebaya na 

Oh ! tbac ho could look (upon my sleeves). 


dani mo sode 

no 

ama 

Even the sleeves 

of 

the fisherwomen 

no Ojima 


nure ni zo 

of Oj ma (an island), 


wet through and 

nureshi 

wa 

tro 


again wet, as far as concerns color, 

kawarazu . 
do not change. 

Explanatory Note. Lady Taiu, a daughter of Nobu- 
nari of the Fujiwara fa nily, was iu the service of the Empress 
Dowager Impu in the twelfth century. Her d.ath occurred, 
it is said, in 1210 a.d. 

In the angui-h, chosen by the writer for her poetic fancy, 
the sufF rer loug.d to show her tear-stained sleeves to her 
faithless lovtr, that, perchance, the sight might move him to 
renewed tenderness. It has been said, by w^y of explanation 
of the tank'ij thah in the very extremity of misery tears of 
blood will fl >w ; that, surely the h irdest heart must be moved 
by the sight of garments stained with blood-tears. A more 
probable explanation, however, is, — the grief of the deserted 
mistress was so great ihat she shed tears so copious and bitter 
that the color of her sleeves was changed. How great must 
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have been her grief, then, when even tha garments of fisher- 
women, constantly exposed to the sea’s salt spray, still hold their 
color. It is habitual with the Japanese, when in distress, to 
cover their faces with the long sleeves of their garments. 

Metrical Translation: — 

ANGUISH UNDER DESERTION. 

T>t me show him these ! 

E’en the fisherwomen’s sleeves 
On Ojima’s shores, 

Though wet through and wet again, 

Do not change their dyer’s hues. 


XCI. 

GO-KY OGOKU NO SESSHO DAIJODAIJIN. 

Khigirhu 

NaJcu ya shimo yo no 
Sumushiro ni 

Koroma katashitt 
Hitori ka mo tien . 


Lateral Translation ; — 

Samushiro ni kcdashiki horomo 

On a cold mat, (in) doubled over (be i)-c ? o lies, 

hitori lea mo nen shimo yo no 

Shep I, alas! a'one this frosty night, 

Jcirigirisit naku ya . 
while the cricket cries ? 


Famushiro, “e straw mat;” here the term is equivalent to aamui, 
“cold * and mushiro, ‘‘straw mat” Koromo kalashiki, is “drawirgthe 
dress, or bed-t over, oypr on® from the hide * 7 ie fo Id lag it -over, ao that 
one lies upon half of it, Using the other half as cover. 
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Explanatory .Note. The Prime Minister ( Daijodaijin ) 
and Regent (Sessho) Go-Kyogoku was a member of the Fuji- 
wara family’s circle of relationship. He lived through the 
disturbed closing years of the twelfth century, dying early in 
the thirteenth century (1206 A d.). 

The description given in the poem here quoted is sugges- 
tive of great poverty and isolation. In the poet's fancy he is 
possessed of but one piece of bedding. That, he folds about 
him as he lies down for sleep upon a cold mat in a frosty 
night ; — the chirping cricket only intensifies his cheerless 
solitude. 

Metrical Translation ; — 

IN LONE POVERTY, 

On a chilling mat, 

Drawing close my folded quilt, 

I must sleep alone, 

While throughout the frosty night 
Sounds a cricket’s (forlorn chirp). 

XCII. 

N [JO-NO-IN NO SANUKI. 

Waga sode wa 

Shiohi ni mienu 
CM no ishi no 

Hito koso shirane 
Kaicaku via mo nashi . 

Literal Translation: — 

No ishi no oki 
Like a rock of the open sea, 

mienu ni shiohi 
invisible (even) at ebb tide. 
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t vaga sode wa via mo nashi 

(is)my sleeve never for a moment 

hawahu hito Jcoso shir awe. 

dry ; no one knowing (of it3 existence). 

Oki no ishi no read as oki no’shi no. 

Explanatory Note. Lady S*nuki, an attendant in 
the court of the Retired Emperor (hi) Nij5 who held the 
throne from 1169-1166 a.d m was a member of the Minamoto 
family. This family, which had had great power psa military 
body thruugh the eleventh c?n*u r y and had lost much of it in 
the Hrgen Insurrection (No. 75), was brought almost to ruin 
at the time of the Emperor N»jo, with the de r eafc of Yoshimoto 
in what is called the “ Insurrection of Heiji ” (1159 a.d.). 

The writer, in this poem, likened her love — a secret love 
and a sad love — to a rock bilden in the depths of the ocean; 
never dry and ever unknown to men. The sleeve ia an 
emblem of love in Japan. 

Mythical Translation : — 

HIDDEN AND UNHAPPY LOVE. 

Like a rock at sea 

E’en at ebb-tide hid from view 
Is my (tear-drenciud) sleeve : — 

Never for a moment dry. 

And unknowu in human ken. 

XCIII. 

KAMAKURA NO UDAIJIN. 

Yo no naka wa 

Tsune ni moga mo na 
Nag h a kogu 

Ama no obane no 
Tsuna de kanasht mo. 
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Literal Translation : — 

Wa yo no naki moga mo ti a 

As fur this world, would that it were 


isune ni 
bo alwa)S. 


kanashi mo 

How lovi ly (the scene,) ! 


isuna <le no 

(the drawing) by means of a rope of 

chune no ama 

the small boat of the fbherwomen, 

kogu nagisa. 
rowing along the beach. 

Kanashi, “fad,” *• mf-brndioly,” has also the meaning of “tender- 
ness/ J at.d of 4 * \ ei.sive pleasure. , 

Explanatory Note. “ The Minister of Kamakura/’ 
Sanctumo Minan oto, was the sm of Yoritomo who ltd the 
Minamoto forces iu the nolab’e civil wars of the end of the 
twelfth century. S motomo iu 1 203 a.d. was given the tfgh 
position o? Seriiaishdjun , — or ibhogun, Generalissimo of the 
Imperial Government, — b c miug thu3 the third h >lder of 
his father’s gr^at title. But, w’th him, the offioe was only 
nominal. Not allowed to make prac'Lal use of it, he devoted 
himself to literature. He rtce’vod subs quemJy various hon- 
orary tii’eL He b known specifically as 44 The Minister of 
Kamakura.” In 1219 a.d. while S.metomo was worshipping 
at the shrine of rlachimm in Kamakura he was murdwe i by 
his nephew Kugyo, a priest. With this event the Minamoto 
family finally loat its powv r and, as a cl tn, ceased to exist. 
Metrical Translation: — 

THE BEAAT1FUL WORLD. 

Would that this, our world, 

Might be ever as it is ! 

What a lovely scene ! 

Ste that fbher woman’s boat, 

Rupe-drawn, rowtd along the beach* 
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XCIV. 

SANGI MASATSUNE. 

Miyoshino no 

Yarna no old haze 
Sayo fukete 

Furusato samuku 
Kjrcmo uisunari. 

Literal Translation: — 

&iyo fttkde aid haze 

The night having far advanced, the autumn wind 

no yama no miyoshino 

of the in untain of great Yosinno 

furusaio samuku 

(blowing), the old village is cold, 

koromo utsunari. 

(and the sound) of cloth being beaten (is heard). 

Explanatory Note. The State Councillor (Sanyi) 
Masateune was a son of the Tayu Ttsuinari (No. 83), and a 
member of die Fuj'wnra family. 

In the^e verses Masa'sune, as is characteristic of Japanese 
poets after describing a scene, deepens the arod moused there- 
by, with a single added thought. (No. 4 ) Here, “ the sound of 
the beatii g of cloth/’ especially associated with the growing 
chill of the autumn time, has been chosen for the sake of 
producing this effect. 

Metrical Translation : — 

AN AUTUMN MOOD. 

From Mount Yoshino 

Blows a chill, autumnal wind, 

In the deepening nighr. 

Cult! the ancient hamlet is ; — 

Sounds oi beating cloth I hear. 
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xcv. 

SAKI NO DAISOJO JIEN. 

Ukenahu 

Ukhjo no tami ni 
(Mi J:ana 

Waga tatsu-somci ni 

Sumizome no socle. 

Read okemhu a b ookeniku . Read ou as oou. 

Literal Translation : — 

Si tami no uhiyo 

Over the people of this miserable world, 

o/cenaJcu ou hana 

I am bold enough to spread, indeed, 

sumizOme no sode waga tatm ni 

my black-dyed sleeve ; — I, living on this 

soma , 

wood-cutter’s mountain ( i.e . Mount JJiei near Kyoto). 

Explanatory Note. The writer was a eon of the 
Fujiwara Tadamiobi (No. 76b and was a priest of the highest 
rank in one of the largest temples on Mount Hiei, near Kyoto, 
a mountain at one time among the ckkf sacred centers of the 
empire. 

As archbishop ( Daisojo ), Jien felt himself burdened with 
the spiritual welfare of the whole people. In these verses lie 
meditated upon his great respousibi ity, with the feeling of 
personal un worthiness to b ar it. The “ black-dyed sleeve 99 
is priestly ; the act of spreading one’s sleeve over another if 
protective. There is here a suggestive metaphor for the 
archbishops office and ministry. 
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Metrical Translation : — 

AN ARCHBISHOPS MEDITATION. 
Though I am not fit, 

I have dared to shield the folk 
Of this woeful world 

With my black-dyed (sacred) sleeve : — 
I, who live on Mount Hiei. 


XCVI. 

NYUDO SAKI NO DAIJO-DAIJIN. 

Hana sasou 

Arashi no niwa no 
Yuki narade 

Furi yuki mono wci 
Waga mi nari k^ri. 


Literal Translation: — 

Narade yuki no 

It is not the saow of 

arashi 

where the whd wind 


niwa 

the garden, 

sasou hana 
leads the flowers 


furi-yuku 

(that is pissing away) ; — (but) the thing 

mono wa waga mi nariheri. 

that is falling away, (indeed,) is myself. 

Furi-yufoi ha3 two meanings: — (1) “to fall,” as ram, snow, or 
leaves, and (2) “to pass,” as thiough life, ie. “to grow old,” “to 
decay,” or to £ ‘ perish.” 

Explanatory Note. The Frime Minister Kintsune, 
who was active in civil affairs in the first halt of the thirteenth 
century, retired from his office and took monastic vows late 
in life. He died at the age of seventy five in I ho year 1244. 
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a.d. He wps the founder of a temple, and progenitor of the 
family, nam^d Saiovji. 

In this tanka Kintsune indulged in a melancholy reflect- 
ion upon naan’s decay in o!d age. 

Metrical Translation: — 

ON FALLEN FLOWERS. 

Not the enow of flowers, 

That the hurrying wild-wind drags 
Round the garden court, 

Is it that here, withering, falls : — 

That in truth is I, myself. 


xcvn. 


GON-CHUNAGON SADAIE. 


Konu hito 7 ro 

J ItdauQ no ura no 
YuiucJ hi 

Yaku ya rnoshio no 
Mi mo kogare-Luisu . 
Literal Translation: — 


Moth io no yoku ya 
Like the sea-we-d burning 

kogare Uutsu 

am inflamed (wilh feeling) 


m i mo 
mv t elf also 

yunngi ni 

in i he evening calm, 


no nra 
of the coast 


no Matsuo 

of Matsuo (or waiting place), 


wo 

on account of 


hito konu . 
one not coming. 


Motsuo is n small villngp on the north coas' of the ishnd of Awsil, 
«tth ;; er. ranee to the Inland *ea The wo.d oo..t:.i..s aho, mats u “to 

■ aU " HtinwlhPretct • < ~ 


3?i! ” u^ en *T t * ie ‘ e * 9 ^ 0,, ^* e niraninir,— *• the coast, of Matsuo ” and 

* the ahore where one waits ’ for i he coming of some one. Mo*hio may 
eea-water, or, as iu poetry often, k< salt sea-weed.” 


mean either 
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Explanatory Note. The Imp 2 rial Vice Councillor 
( Gon-Ghunagoti ) Sad ale Fujiwara wa3, under the name of 
leikakyd, the comp Lr of these “ Single Song3 of a Hundred 
Singers/ 1 the Hyakaninissku. The poet died iu the year 
1242, a.d. at the age of eighty. 

He chose for his own con'r'butbn to this 14 Century of 
Song,” this love s mg. The v /rs^s m ly bo rea 1 as above trans- 
lated, or th°y may be rendered, — “ I am b >i!ing 1 ko the sea- 
water heated on th^ coast of Mateuo, where I wait for one who 
comes not.” 

Metrical Translation : — 

LOVE'S IMPATIENCE. 

Like the salt sea- weed, 

Burning in the evening calm, 

On Matsuo’s sh '-re, 

All my being is aglow 
Waiting one who does not come. 


XCVIII. 

JOZAMMI KARYU. 

Kcize voycgu 

Nara no ogawa no 
Yv.gu.re wa 

MLogi zo naisu no 
Shirubhi nari kcri . 
Literal Translation : — 


Wa yvgure 

no 

ogawa 

no 

As for the evening 

of 

the br>ok 

of 

Nara 

haze 

soyogu 


Nara, (or the oak,) 

the wind 

rustling the leaves 
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shirushi no natsu nari ken 

(as) sign of summer there is only 

misogi. 

the sacred bath. 

Nara no ogam means (1) a brcok at Nara, the ancient capital of 
Japan (710*794 a.d,), or, i2) a brock bordered with a kind of oak (iwtra). 
lfisogi is the act of purifying the body by bathing in cold water. It is 
a ceremony conducted atcording to the Shinto ritual. The *• wind rust- 
ling the leaves” of trees, is symbolic of autumnal weather. 

Explanatory Note. The poet generally known as 
Karyu is also called, according to the Japanese reading of the 
ideographs composing his name, Ielaka. He was a member 
of the Fujiwara family. Jozammi, the title here given, indi- 
cates an official rank of rather low degree in the Imperial 
household. letaka held also the titlo of Junii , a grade higher 
than the one by which he is commonly known. 

Metrical Translation: — 

THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 

Lo ! at Nara s brook 

Evening comes, and rustling winds 
Stir the oak-trees’ leaves ; — 

Not a sign of summer left 
But the sacred bathing there. 


XCIX. 

GO TOBA-NO-IN. 

JJito mo oshi 

Hito mo urameshi 
Ajiki naku 

Yo wo omou yue nt 
Mono omau ni wa . 
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Literal Translation : — 

Hito mo oshi 
(Some) meu are pitiable, 

wameshi 

too, are odious (to rue), 

omou yo wo 

I consider this world 


hito mo 
some men, 

yue ni 
because 

ajiki naku 
wearisome ; — 


wono omou mi tea. 

I who aru anxious (or'full of care). 

Explanatory Note. The Emperor Go-Toba, who was 
placed upon the throne in 1186 AD. was compelled to leave it 
thirteen years afterward?, in 1199 a d. 

For a long time he cherished the purpose of recovering 
for the Impe/ial authority its anc : ent power and respect. 
With the death of the third Kamakura Shogun , Sanetomo 
(No. 93), he nude his great venture. But he suffered com- 
plete deft at at the hands of the usurping Hojo family’s forces 
(1221 A.D.), under Yosbitobi. He was banished to the Oki 
island*, where he died in 1239 a.d. 

In this tonka , the abdicated and defeated sovereign ex- 
pressed bis grief for fallen friends ; his hate for his enemies; and 
his weariness with the fallen world and life. 

Metrical Translation: — 

AN EMPEROR’S LAMENT. 

For some men I grieve ; — 

Some men hateful are to me ; — 

And this wretched world 

To me, weighted down with care, 

Is a place of misery. 
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c. 

JUNTOKU-IN. 

Momoshiki ya 

Faruki nokiba no 
Shinobu ni mo 

Nao amari arte 
Mukashi narikei'i . 

Literal Translation': — 

Momoshiki ya 

0 Place pavvd with a Hundred Stones ! 

mukashi 

(i. e. “ the Impeiial Palace/’) the olden 

narikrri nao amari aru 

time is, indeed, more even (longed for) 

shinobu ni mo no furuki nokiba . 

than the ftrn even of the old eaves 

(e’eavi s to them). 

Mom o-shi-hi, “ 1 1 u ndre< Intone cast le/* a 4 pillow-word v for the nam* 
of the Imj erial Palace By metonomy the term is used for the lower 
that had place in the Imperial Palace. Shinobu means a kind of 
M fern (No. 14), and also “ to ong for” 

Explanatory Note. The Emperor Jiintoku, at the 
failure of the Emper r Godoba’s effort to reco\er the lost Im- 
perial prestige f n m the Kamakura Sho^ueate (1221 a. d.), 
was banished to the islnul of S.ido. Go-Toba (No. 99) was 
sent into exile at the Oki i-lands at the sa me time. 

Juntoku ia hii island prison, it is said, wr ate this tanka 
giving expres-ion to his grief over the fall of the Imperial power* 
When he thought upon h s former state he longed for it, he 
said, e\en more fondly and tenaciously than the climbing fern, 
growing over the time-worn and decaying eaves of the palace 
itself, clung to the ancient walls. 
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Metrical Translation: — 

FOR GLORY THAT WAS. 

O Imperial House ! 

When I think of former days, 

How T long for thee ! — 

More than e’en the clinging vines 
Gathered hieath thine ancient eaves. 
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Izumi Shikibu. 

27 

**• ... 56 

... 56 

Jzumi Shikibu JSlonoyotavl 

J AKUREN HijSIIX ... 

Japanese poetry, in general 

87 

... Int. p. XIII. 
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Japanese poetry, cadence of 
Japanese poetry, content or subject matter 
Japanese poetry, form of 
Japanese poetry, a introductions ’ 

Jap mese poetry, “ pillow-words ” 
Japanese pot try, “ pivot-wovds ° ... 
Japanese poetry, a polite accomplishment 
Japanese poetry, rhetoric \1 oddities 

jf 

Jito Tenno 

JdZAMMI KARYC 

Jundaijin 

r Tunii ... ... ... 


JuNTOKU 

Kaibara Yekken 
hannshi ... ... ... ... 

Kanda, Saichiro 

Kanknkuhwan , story of 

Kakimoto no Hitomaro 

htlceji ya 

kahetcu'U 

kakete 

Kamakura no Udaltin ... 
Kamo Chomei 


Jama 

Jenna 

Kan ke 

Kane-ie ( Regent) 
kara nt ... ... , 

karenu ... ... 

learn Jntrcnai ni 

karine 

kario no io no 

Kakyu 

katasfigi .. ... ... 

K A WAR A NO^SaDAI.TIN 

Kentoku Ko 
kenydgen ... 

Jeeru ... 

fcru (Jceru) 


Int. p. XY. 
Int. p. XVIIL 
Int. p XIII. 
Int. p. XVI. 
Int. p. XVI I. 
Int. p. XVIII. 

int. P . xxr. 

Int. p. XVI. 
... 39, 62 
2 

... 98 
54 
... 98 
100 

Int D. XII. 
93 

Pref. p. III. 
02 

Int. p. VN, 3 
72 
... 32 
... 11 
93 
.. 5 

46 

... 21 
24 
... 53 

22 

... 28 
17 

... 83 
1 

... 98 

6 

... 14 

45 

.. Int. p. 51 
6 

... 47 
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kimi wo nkile 
Ki no Tom on otu 
K i NO TsURAYI’KI 

Kintsune 
Kutynshu ... 

Ktyowara no Fukavabu ... 
KlYOWAllA no Moto^uke 

Knjiki 

I\OREN (Empress) 

Kokinshli 

Kokinshli , preface to, 

Kokonoe ... 
kokoro ale ... 

KoKo Ten no 

huromt i hah nlnhi ... 

Koshikibu no Nai^ht 

knsso .. 

Kugyo 

kurohuai no .. 
fan'll 

Kivampaht 

Kwoka Monin no Betto ... 
KwoRA, (Empress Dowager) 

Kvdotai ... 

Kwotai Kooij no TayP Tchhtnart 

Kyoto 

Kyoto, chosen capital when 
I ove Aflame ... 

Love as a Flame . 

Love, a Tell tale 
Love Beyonl Telling 
Love in Absence 
Love in Difficulty . 

Love in Despair 
Love is Lord 
Love Repelled.,. 

Love’s Cruelty 
Love’s Impatience... 

Lovers Judgment 
i ove’s Reproach ... 


42 

133 

Int P VIL 35 
9(1 

Int. p VIII. 

3(3 
... 42 
Int. p. VI. 
Int P . VII. 
Int. p. VII. 35 
Int. p. XIX. 
61 

29 
15 
91 
(30 

41, 47 

93 

50 
25 

59, 7(3 
SS 
88 
83 
... S3 

Int. p. XXI, 61 
p. XXL 

43 
49 
40 

51 
58 
46 
45 
39 
48 

30 
97 
54 
42 
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Love’s Self-betrayal 40 

Love’s Solicitude 3S 


Mabtjchi 

madaki 

mada fumi wo mizu ... 

u Magpie Bridge ” 

maki 

Makunf no Sishi ... 
iiiftni-mctiii 
Manyoshu ... 

Maples of Mt. Ogura 

Masako, (Princess) 

Masat-une 

matsu 
matsuo ... 

Mei-getsurki 

Mibu (Nibu) no TatUMINE 

Mibu no Tadami 

Michinaga Kavampaku ... 
Michinoku ... 

Michisada Tachiban \ 

MlCHIZANE NO SUGUViRA 

, nidarete 

miene 

niika, (mi rjo)... 

Minamoto family 

Minamoto no Kanlmasa ... 
Minamoto no Muneycki Ason 
Minamoto no Sanetomo ... 
Minamoto no Shigkyuiu 
Minamoto no Tor,u 
Minamoto no Tosiitkata 
Minamoto no Toshiyori .. 
Minamoto no Toshiyori A son 
Minamoto no Tsunenobu 

minano river ... 

“ Minister of Kamakura ” ... 
misnffi 

Miscarried Prayer ... 

mi wo tsukushitr 


7 6 
... 41 

60 

... 6 
87 
... 56 
24 

...Int. p. VII 
?6 
... 63 
94 

... 16, 97 
97 

... fnt p. X. 

,30 
... 41 
.. 59 

... 14 

.. 56 

... 24 
80 

1 ... 47 

27 

... 92, 93 
78 

... 28 
93 
... 48 
14 

... 71 
85 
... 74 
71 

... 13 

9.3 
... 9S 
74 

... 20,88 
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N. 


mo 




i 

mogana 



... 

... 50 

mngvmi ... 

... 



51 

mnmiji 

... 



... 5 

Mmo-shik i 




100 

Mon-in 




... So 

mono wo kos n onion 

. .. 



49 

Mountain Cherrj Bloom... 





Mountain Village in Winter 




28 

Mount Amo-nn-Kogn 





Mount A Amo ... 




58 

Mo tiul Hiei 




... 95 

Mount Mimurn 




09 

Mount Oe... 


• •• 


... 00 

Mount Sumi ... 




5 

‘‘ Mount of Gloom '* 




S 

' Mount of Offering ” . . 




24 

“ Mount of Shunning 99 ... 




... 8 

Mount Ogum ... 




26 

Mount Uji 





Mount Yoshiuo 




94 

Moonlight among Clouds 




... 79 

Moonlight Sadness ... 




86 

ino&hio 




... 97 

MoSHOKU ... 




62 

Motokito 




... 84 

Motoyasu xo Tachibaxa 




69 

MoTO Y 03HI 8 H I NNo 




... 20 

Murasaki Shikibu 




56. 57, 62 

mum same .. 




.. 87 

Ill 

. .. 



25 

no go ame, (nagorne) 




... 9 

mga-nagoshi 




3 

nnga via 

... 

• # • 
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NAGAYASU NO TacHCBAXA ... 




69 

nagazuki ... 




... 21 

Nagon 




62 

naka-nako ni 




... 44 

nan 




26 

Naishi 




... 60, 67 
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Nahiinko 


89 

Naniwa-e 

... 

... 8S 

Nara 


’ 61, 98 

Nara age ... 


Ink p. XX r. 

vo ognwn .. 


98 

mini nnku ... ... 



... 14 

Nakihira 


16 

nari nuru ... 


... 13 

Kihnn Shnki ... 


... Ink p. VI. 

Nijo-no*In no Sancki 


... 92 

Niinn niC'iantsdri 


12 

nishi 


... 57 

nn, (no gutokii) 


48 

Xo BUT AIvA 


... 57 

No Escape from Sorrow 


... 83 

jNoin HoSHr 


... 69 

mini, (iieni) 


53 

niisn 


... 24 

JVyudu 


76 

NyPdo £AKI NO Da J IOL'A i.i in ... 


... 96 

( >E NO CHISATO 


23 

(jhnrn yom<i 


... 5 

Ogurn Hyukunta-i^hTi 


... Ink p. XI. 

Ogura in Saga 


...Int p X. 

Oguro ynnw 


... Ink p XI. 

Oki islands 

... ... 

... 11, 99 

Oki nindmcnsureru 


29 

Omint 

... ... 

... 66 

<< mohuede ... . . 


45 

unioi-irii 


... 83 

nmowo ... 


43 

ONAKAT03II NO Yo&BINoRU AsuN 

... 

... 49 

On Fallen Flowers 


96 

On mt Daigakv 

... 

...Ink p. VII. 

On Tanuke yaina 


24 

•nine ... 


... 73 

Oso no Komacih 


9 

Osaka 

... 

... 10 

1 ) t Hr K r.C 1 II NO Ml'I^LNE 


29 

OTlOIO no Yakamouij 

... 

Int. p. VII. 
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Pathway* of Angels 

Perfected Love 
Promise at Parting ... 

Pursuit and Possession 

r*tslu 

Remembered Happiness 

ReSSHo 

Resolve in Despair ... 

‘Rksgo (Tameu:) 

Ryozex Hr.Mii 

Sadaie (Teikak^o) .. 

Sulinjiii ... ... 

Sado island ... 

Sac, ami, (Lady) 

Stigoromn Moangut.iri .. 

Sakayot e ;sro Korexoki 

BaI< lYn Ho^ni 

Saikokt 

$tu>ni }i ... . . ... 

8aki >'o Dai^Tju Jiev .. 

Sakl >0 PAI^Afn Gy^sjON ... 

tilfajlt 

Sak'ih xo Taci Akih ki: ... 
Sakyo no Tayi Micimu-rv .. 

$tntmi .. 

N .uuudin'o ... 

wne-hiLW'" 

SaRETO.UO , 

Sangi Hitoshi 

Sa:sgi Masat^uke 
Sasgi Takamoba 

SaN3o*K0-In 

SaxjG Udaljix 

Sangki, (Lady) 

Sarumaru Taye 

*ashi 

Satow, 8 ir Ernest, 

Scattered t «euis 

8tcul Eov ^ ... 


12 

... 13 
16 

... £0 

54 

o 

68 

...Int. p. XI. 

20 

Int. p. N 

... 70 

... Jnt.p. X, 07 
. 81,14 
100 
... Go 
... 57 

... :u 
86 
... 70 

06 

... 95 

66 

... 70, 63 

70 

... 63 

55 

... 01 
... 25 

Int. p. IX, 03, 90 
0.9 
... 04 

11 

... 6S 
25 

... 02 
... 5 

... 51 

... Pref. p. 11. 

... 35 
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Ski Siio n agon 

... 

£6, 62 

Seii-Taikhogun 


... 93 

SEUniARU 



8, 10 

Senzai-shu 


lot. p. VIII. 

seshi 


9 

Sesshu 


... 91 

shi 


16 

shi ... 


... 44 

Shikiko 

... 

89 

Shikibushu 


... 57 

Shiktcushu 


... Jnt. p. VIII. 

& hi nkoki nsku ... 


Int. p. VIII. 

Shinbjkinshuy quality of, 


... Int. p. VIII. 

shiorureba ... 


•>2 

shi/to ... ... ... 


39 

shinoba 


... 14,100 

shinoburedu 


40 

shirotae 


*) 

Shuiiagon 


62 

Shogun 


... 93 

Siiokushi Nai&iiinno 


89 

Shuushu ... 


lit. p. VIII. 

Shun ye Ho&bi 

... 

85 

Shunzei 


... 88 

s!eeve, (act of spreading) 


90 

sleeve, (black-dyed) 


... 95 

sleeve, (emblem of love) 


92 

sleeve, < tear-stained) ... 



90 

Snow fall at Yoshino 



... 81 

Sojo HeNJo 

... ... 

12 

Solitude in Old Age .. 


... 84 

vnnenishi 


11 

SoNE NO YoSHITADA ... 

... 

... 46 

So^EI fioSHl... 


21 

u sound of beating cloth M 


... 94 

soyo-sore wo 


58 

$>i 


... 41 

Sue- no-mat su yumo 

... ... ... 

42 

Sum a 


... 78 

Sumino-e 

... ... Ml 

18 
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Snmiyoshi... 

18 

Sc^A-NO-o’s-song 

Int. p. XIII. 

Sutokc lx 

... 77 

Sown no Naesiii 

67 

T. iticia ... 

Id 

Tachiuana no MhRoE 

Int. p. VI IF. 

Tadaii; - . 

... ... ••• 67 

Taoamkiii *Kk •myUi') 

75 77 

toe 

46 

to etc ... ... ... ... 

14 

Tauuchi .. 

76 

Taiken Mon in no Hoki k v\va 

80 

Taira and Mjnamoio families 

8J 

Taira no Kanemoui 

40 

Taira no Tsvolnaka... 

... 67 

Taka ( no TokaJanio Tin moh/tn Nmlitda') 54 

** Takasago pines ” 

34, 7;; 

t‘lhui-nn-o 

... 89 

tomuk> rit ... 

24 

fa mash n 

80 

Toiiuke ii<nn<' 

... 24 

tonka ... 

Int. p. XII J. 

tafnzu not orolloi .. 

**• m mm 

Tatta { r Iot.so1o) 

... ... ... 17, 69 

Totju 

o, 63, 09 

Teikakyo 

97 

Tei^iun KG 

26 

Tench i Ten no 

1 

te * nuji,u 

42 

IYnjin Sam a 

24 

The Eeaatiful World 

93 

The Fleeting Life of Floweis 

33 

The Mountain Wind 


i he Passing of Summer 

98 

The Kefael, Love 

5l > 

Ihe Kiver Tatta in Autumn 

69 

The Sadness of Autumn 

23 

The Stag’s Cry in Autumn ... 

5 

The Transfigured Past ... 

Si 
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to ... ... ... ... ... ... 16 

Toko id u ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Tosn Ktkki ... ... ... ... ... ... 35 

TVwriNARi Tayc 94 

inyomo 7-1 

Twilight in Autumn 70 

tint 12 

tsuUu ... ... ... ... ... 1 

TsnLubo ne ... ... ... ... ... ... I” 

tsvrmmki tome/W ... ... ... ... ... 37 

t'W'i’bune ... ... ... .. ... 11 

T<rRAYUKi Tur, p. VI F, XIX, 

T^VRAYUKI, (Oso No Ko MAO III) 9 

Tserayuki, (Hbvjo) 12 

T<rRAVUKI, (Risen) ^ 

Tmurayuki, (Narjhira) 10, 17 

TfeUBAYUffI, (Y.vsthidb) 22 

r T*ure-z r >' re <jus> / ... ... Int. p. XIX. 

U. uchi ... ... ... ... ... .. ... 4 

Udaisho MirirrrsrNA xo haha ... 53 

Uji riv^r ... ... ... ... ... ... 64 

U KOX (Lady) 38 

Uki/u ... ... ... ... ... ... ... OS 

Uncertain Recognition 57 

iipht ... ... ... ... ... ... ... S 

Utsfwomiya Ya^aburo Int. p. X. 

V. Vanity of Vanites ... ... ... 9 

W. ten ... . . ... ... ... ... ... ... 52 

Waiting and Longing ... ... 85 

icagct mi ... . ... ... ... 9 

icataru ... 88 

11 Wind rustling leaves 98 

Winter Midnight in the Palace Court 6 

wo ... ... .. * ... ... ... ... ... 1, 45, 48 

y. r ... 5i 

yoezahi.ro ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 61 

yae mugvw 47 

Yamabe no Akahito . ... Int. p. VII, 4 
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Yasttmasa 60 

yo 9, n 

Yoritomo 93 

yoru, (i/orw) ... ... ... ... ... ... 18 

f/f>sV ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Yoshida Kenko Int. p. XIX. 

Yo^himine no Hironobu 21 

Yo-hdiune no Mtjnesada 12 

Yoshino 31 

Yosnrroin ... 99 

Yo«hitomo 92 

y<> wo komete ... ... ... ... ... ... 62 

Yozei In 13 

yukiit ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 46 

YP«hi Naishinno-ke no Kii 72 

Z. yiru—zu *tni ... ... ... ... ... «... 43 

a* 5, 13, 35 



TORIWI— ITS DERIVATION. 


The obvious derivation of this word is that which is 
suggested by the Chinese characters with which it is usually 
written, viz, JlH or §1#}, meaning bird-rest or bird-perch — in 
plain English, a hen-roost. Scholars, however, have been 
struck with the incongruity of applying tlrs homely term to 
the stately portals which adorn the approaches to the temples 
of the old national religion of Japan. Various ether deriva- 
tions have therefore been suggested. We may summarily 
dismiss the conjecture which would associate this word with the 
verb torn, to pass through. More consideration ia due to the 
contention of Mr. B. H. Chamberlain* that the word tori' wi , 
like the thing which it represents, ia of foreign origin. Sir 
Ernest Satow,f writing in February, 1874, retains the ordi- 
nary derivation, but adds, probably from some native author- 
ity, that it was originally a perch for the fowls offered up to 
the Gods, not as food, but to give warning of day-break. 

• The considerations urged in favour of the view that tori - 
wi is of foreign extraction would have much weight if this 
word stood alone. But it ia only one of a group of four 
vocables all of which contain the same element wi, root of 
wiru or worn, to dwell, to rest, to abide, and all of which relate 
to a door or gateway. Besides tori xvi we have Jcamo-wi or 
u wild-duck-rest,” a term applied to tho lintel of a door and 
to the upper of tte two beams in which the skoji slice. Kamo* 
wi is no doubt a corruption of hamo-wi i e. “ upper-rest.” 
Then we have isvchi-wi or ‘'earth rest,” a name for the 
threshold better known at the present time as shxki-wi or 


* See “ Things Japanese” 3rd edition. Art : Tori-i ; also an article 
contributed to the proceedings of the Anthropological Institute. 

t See '‘The Shrmes of Ise,” in Vol. II. of these Transactions. 
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41 laid-down-rest.” Nobody will contend that all these words 
are foreign. Yet how is it possible to dissociate tori-wi from 
the others ? 

The word tori-ivi does not occur in the KojiJcU Nihongi , 
Kiujild , Norito , Kogojii, nor, to the best of my knowledge, in 
the Manyoshiu . HirataJ says that in ancient times the tori-wi 
was called simply FI ( [mon or kado). It has nevertheless a 
very respectable antiquity. In a Government notification of 
A.D. 771 the inner and outer tori-wi (of the Shrines of Ise ?) 
are mentioned. The IPami 0 $/(O,§ a Chinese-Japanese vocabu- 
lary of the 10th century includes the tori-wi in the category of 
“ gate3 and doors ” though without any indication that it was 
restricted to Shinto or to sacred purposes at all. The same 
authority quotes an older work in which the character (i.e. 
ki vannolci or bar) is defined as the tori ivi of a gate, showing 
that to the mind of this author the tori-wi was only part of the 
structure which we know by that name. The Wamid&h itself, 
on the next page, defines the same character i\ as to Jcami i.e. 
“door upper” or “lintel.” Tori-wi , therefore, at one time 
meant lintel as well as gate. Hirata is of opinion that the 
former is the earlier meaning of the word. He cites another 
case in which tori-wi and kamo-ivi are used indiscriminately 
for the same thing, viz., lintel, and refers to a work cilled 
Euijin zatsuyd which gives a drawing of a clothes-horse, the 
Jcasagi or rail of which is labelled tori-wi gi } i.e . tori-wi stick. 
Hirata further quotes from the Warmoshb a passage ( wh'ch I 
am unable to find in that work) to the effect that “ Mon he 
(W#) or “ gate-cock ” is ifori ivi. It Las this name on account 
of its resemblance to a hen-roost (toguroi)” He concludes 
that tori ivi and Jcasagi were at first identical in meaning, the 
former term being subsequently applied to “ an unroofed gate. 

Tori-wi is possibly not the original form of this word. 


t Zoku-Shintotai-i II. 28. 

$ Vol. III. Chap. X. p. 12* 
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The ivi (perch or rest) doe3 not quite so well fit the other 
compounds above noted. The Wamlosho writes not kamo^wi 
but Jcamo-e i e. meaning handle, shaft, or branch. 

Tori-ivi may therefore have been originally tori e. 

Of course the above does not affect the contention that 
these honorary gateways themselves had a foreign origin. 
The reader will find this thesis maintained in a convincing 
manner in an admirable paper by Mr. Samuel Tuke*con* 
tributed to the Japan Society’s Transactions, 1896-1897.— 
Part II. 
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MIXl'THS ( >f mkktixgs 


V CuumI .Mating ") the A "Lu.il N.eiety of Japan \uh held at the 
Pandi IkiiUlun^. Xo 'I -ukin. on Wednesday. the Sth I ebiuaiv. at j 
p m . tin. Po -.d. m * ! h« sh mty, lam-t ^at<>\\ . bung m tin* 

< f i.i 1 ’ 

J h i: i i K - < >1 Jit o»< , i- >’i' m< i. ■ mi; h i' mg b. . n aki n i > . 1, tin* 

i ii.'iiiimi i > i !• d ; j >< >u 1 >i 1 !. > » ,}/ ' > 1 1 »d I*." j ..ip, i nn 

i \uj n i i \r wi "i u r m \i 

Hi. 1 “ ■"» * \ t. < I ili'i tlu tin.. 1 lei'ntn <«f hi" p,.ue' \ I’f 1 nut admit 

of it" being ii ad >> < , moreoui, l 3 lrge joition of it cuij"Rte‘d of 

Lntic.il nuts's which weie not adapted ioi reading. Ho would, therefore, 
k.'jI onlv c\:Mm parage" which ho had ''elected for this puipose as 
Ring Id \ I** 'M'v. i>’"-f ml' » -t f»>* the meeting '1 he following R a 
1 <1 .1* >1 <]'• t <«f W h ■> \s ' n il - 

I 1 * I o, m jjjjintd tint h " p. ;m w.- -tiicth "peahing a con- 

tn.iUit.o'i < f ]»*;• i- o*’ tlw urno -ahyct wntien mail} }eai- ago by Sn 

I - ■ i* -t ».d MiMi-hed m \i»N VJf and f\ of the Traiwxtions of 

ih, _i\ mi 1 nn -i Mit"\v had {undated o on* of the jS Rituals. 

I h • | 'ic 'em j a pet Rail with Ritual vj to, entitled ** yinvjAz^hi r l's'. 

i'jri • 0‘>" IF ‘i •'!<' or “Great Permeation celebrated on the last 

<!.'■> < >t til month in. l.t. i imii* ne had c.tnMdud m the OMi^e* 

t ,| } I , - -tlldu - t’H ; ’’d d. 1' dduioti t«» th» f 'M i » « l.ilp* ntntle " of 
M.diUehu M**l> >.*•»’ i N*'in. 1 >. • ’ -I in mi, til “An tt-< S ,y (•-*(• b\ 
U-.uy.Hi'i r :i -t .mu, lh “A - 7 ' * ** *.*■;, 1-} >h:hida Jodi muni, Votes 

Ilf Leeltr. - d hwed M /< “or. loyAam in tie. Impu-J Univerdty. 
-fid a:> hituejiinj i o.. t~- ■ J - ' t >' o; Gie.j.t i'jt Uxition, con- 
tributed by Dr. H. Weipert to the Transactions of the German Asiatic 
Society. 

The Gieat Pur-ineation was one of the most important and solemn 
ceicm >mcs of the ovm.S leligion, its object being the purification of the 
whole nadon, from Pnnc. ' and Ministers down to the common people. 
fsMin .uni i.lannii'" bi « ul\ Jim.-, it app- ,iud h. Iia\i 
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\ku\ celebrated not at irwl interval*, but only when special reasoti" 
oikrul. "I Ik 1 thkf CLieiimny was jierformed in the Capital, near tlie 
^‘Uth * Cite of thv Imperial Palace, and might be styled the Purification 
<>( the Gum. Put a Mnnlji ceremony wa> conducted at every iinjicrtant 
dome thioughoiu tiK count>\. whence the expression “Great Purification 
ui ;h« ProMnc',’’ m eontradi-i motion to the Great Purification of the 
< o’nt i hi* final Purification cniiM-ted of certain ceremonial act-', chief 
"i w 1 lit h was the throw ini; awa\ into the water of the so-called funnhc- 
t*»7r t oii or purification offerings, and the reading of a ritual. 

'I lie Gnat Puiification was to be distinguished from : — 

I. — 1 he -ample Iftrah*', or purification of an individual from the 
pollution Conti acted by "nine offence, m which case the guilty person 
himself had to pi ovule certain offerings to the gods. This was originally 
a mere religious ceremony, the offering* provided by the offender being 
in the beginning probabh only Mich articles of his personal proj>erU as 
were considered to have been jK»lluted. These were thrown away into 
the water. Put out of this developed in the course of time the idea of a 
penalty. It was int« resting to notice for what reasons, in what way, and 
to what extent m ancient tunes penalties came to be' exacted under the 
name of a funoht\ P»oih the Kojik', and £J f h*>nyi (passage* from which 
were quoted by the lecturer), furnished much information on thi- point. 

~ — Another kind of }fnrnh>\ generally called “ or “ Ablu- 

tion, which was the purification of an individual or a place from 
pollution contracted by contact with .something ceremonially impiue, a*-, 
for instance, dead bodies. 

a — A third spe*cie*s oi which pieCexLd tw.ry important 

ti siival ot a .S junto shrine, and 1>\ nuans of which the prieds and 
"iner-N taking pail in the fedixul win puiifud. This oti mum look 
]jJJex m a hall m open pk.ee '•pe-eialK prepared for the puijwse, and 
consisted in the Kujiii uroihly" ur *• bunging down of the spirit" of the 
purifying deities/’ the recitation of the purification prayer, the performance 
of various symbolic acts, and tin •* I\u «*/'/;/■ /’ or •''•‘ending back of the 
god". T Hie festival couhl then begin. 

^ kt n d of privn *< £?<< •///(<., iiiviittuned I>\ 1 ujii in his •* //<."/'< 
hah/y winch, hk. the Oh-kink*, •* t* p r formed on the lad day of the 
sixth month. 


Vi 1 *.. 1, M ,jr yi. tltui. dgdUyith Ihc qm;fl v io of the ,<gc of On 
U,it r-muitioa ccremon- and «!• it i 1 the 1 uu d P-I f, quelm & 
ja^vc v f^ai Jayan-st authentic* ; dwelt a a the recitation of the 
Kuuui, and described the details of the ceremony as conducted both in 
ancient and modem time*. He also explained the legendary origin of the 
•M, mom. and nad a tiandatmn of tin* Ritual ,,nw ii^cd. 
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fa the collide of the di-cu— ion which eu-iicd I>t I luu.ii/ gave -nine 
further explanations in reply to question- w hich were put to him on 
various points connected with Shinto ceremonie-. 

The Chairman thanked Dr. Florenz in the name uf the Societv for the 
valuable and learned paper which he had contributed to the Society s 
Tran -act ion-. 

flic meeting thui ad]‘»mntd. 


A geiu ral meeting of tht A-iatic Soiiitv of Japan wa- held at the 
Kui-h Ruilding-, No. 54 T-ukijt, mi Wedno-day, the 29th March iSoq, 
at 3 p. ni , the Nice Pre-id *»t of th< S»ci»t\, Pr. 1 ). (\ (beetle, Ik in*; m 
the chair 

The minute- of the picviou- meeting having been taken a- lead. the 
< bairman called upon Sir f'rne-t Sa tow to read hi< papei on 

1111 ji-111 mimiin pri — in r\r\\ 

Sir h. Satow gave a -hort account of two work-, printed at the Joint 
.Mission Pre.— in Japan between the end of the 16th and the beginning of 
the 17th centuries. One of thc-e, entitled “ Epitome of the Taidiei-ki," 
wa- printed with movable tvpe- in Chme-e character- and hi/ognua , and 
coti-Ktcd of -i\ volume-, without date or place. I'i«>*n the iinprimatui 
of the mk--ionaiy, Manuel Harreto, and tlie Hi- hop of japan, which 
appeared on the tir.-t page of live out of the -i\ volume;-, u must have been 
printed between 1508 and 1610. Of thi* book no either copy wa- known 
to cxi-t in Japan, d he -iCoud wa- a nummary of ( ini-tian Doctrine, 
al-o in the JapaiK-c language but piintul in Roman tvpe, ami bou on 
the title page the date 1600. Tln*> latter work the Society had limit 1- 
takeu to reproduce in fac-innle in a forthcoming number trf it- Tian-at- 
tion-. It wa- the -ame work a- the catechi-m m the bibliotheca 
( a-anaten-e at Rome, printed at Naga-aki in that year, which lie had 
dociibed -oiiie year- ago in a pamphlet entitled •* T'he |e-mt Mission 
Pre— in Japan.’’ 'I he copy, which had been lent to him by the ow net, 
had suffered greatly from book-woun- and wa- in a very bad state ni 
pre-ervation, mam word- being mi--ing and other- undecipherable; but 
In- acquaintance with the Chinese edition had fortunately enabled him to 
supply the mir-ing puiiion-of tht U\t. The e\i-tenet_ »►{ two cupu.-, mu- 
in Chinese and the other in wa- piolubh explained bv the faet 

that the one was intended for the u-e of native omwiN, while the 
copy wa- for the u-e of mi— ionaries who were not familial with japam -1 
writing. A peru-al of the catechi-m -ho wed that the language in vvlmh 
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it was written dillcaed m many respect's from that of to-day. 1 ui the 
information of rendrrs hr had thrmfoie prepar'd a gl< whvh would 
be pub! idled a-. an rp,*cnb'\ n>dv wo* 1 ,. Fr v - lutcrv'tmg !■ ► i-l*-* f o 
that 300 \ ears ago a btgii'nmg < >f ne.. . ■ : dr ! mguaj* hidb-cu 
made, though w about sure- ". ,u-! h d L -oj -«d "yin . 1 »» *ui t ' \ « ’ * t ' 
veais b;ak with a • s,,Y H .1 ;< - il. 

Dr. Divert congratulated m* on h. \a>a { :j - : on: ”ih 

old and distinguish* d is fir e-t ^uow and IVd. 1C lb 

ChambulaLi, md on the lar^i arvnd • .t mo t«i which thl- had 
brought al <‘i t < >n ** Id of imei. -t . * r .< \ iau -,1 •'», aU , ''ut of th- 
papei , wj» tint tin unmpt to icpli- [.to** - ihuictci' bs Ko’nan 
lette!-. wa> a .ci\ old .Ut.ni instead r»t be.n'gb < ii on’.; attempt- d 1:1 t'n 
prc-elit p« i:o<l ot Jap mV deVch pnic nt. It hid Land lh a i> U Inal 
failed apparently now, and he did not regret the fact. Another point 
of interest was the possibility afforded by the old rom anise d text ot 

comparing the pronunciation of the tim. with that which picvaib at 

present. It was rare to find such an onnoitmuty in tin liMmy o| 

languages 

i he ( hati man, <»n using at tin. in*- oi 1 1 1 * di'cuwm, call'd 
attention to the nnpoitance of tht- contubutinu tu tin hi>tor\ oftliee.ub 
Christian pu " u{ | ipan, which the hom-uied To 'M< nt of ih< ^ociep\ 
had made m hi> interesting papei. it wa** much to be icgn tied that 
information upon this "iib^ct was. and uppj'cnfK mn-t leinatn. -o 

meagn '1 in m-ivaiuit with wh'eh th a pu ss w ts assoc iuu d had left a 
far dew pei and more permanent impression upon Japanese Lie and 
thought than was eommnnh supposed. \\ hd« men of almo-L o\--i\ 
social stage shaied m that mo\cnu.nt, ow 111*4 h> the gieater meiiia of tin 
lower ela^w' n \\l natural to expect to find clearer and more distinct 
traces of its mfiuence among them. Tliat such traces do exist, he thought 
a careful suid\ of almost m\ of the irregular Mi into sects would show, 
lie believed that ,1 c ire fill anah-is of the* u aching of these sects would 
some day be mad< ..ml would Ctmw.icc the wo* Id that Xavier w:tli 
his associates an 1 -ikU'sin had not onl\ introduced a beneficent, bat 
also a strong and penmneut foie*., into the life of japan — a foice which 
had materially modified the general attitude* of mind toward ethical 
and religious <[cotions In conclusion he again emphasized the 
indebtedness of the 'society to the I’tc sklent. Sir Ernest Satow, for 
the pains he had taken to n produce this -valuable book for its 
Transactions. 

lie then called upon the Rc\ A U.wd to read on K half of th- 
nuthoi. who \i.i. abs, tu, , pa in 1 U Mi It i! ( hami-t ilain uithhd 
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It w -tatcd in thi'. paper that the origin of the breed in question 
u..- nr it known but was behaved to be at lea** t ioo Near-' old. an* l that 
the guiei.l U rm— -Shhminir,, — by which the-e fowl-. u^n known, wa- 
d rived fioin {lit. vlk.ge of shinowara '■iiinc tiiiee r! to the cast of the 
low n of Koi In | he different vaiietie- of the hived were de-cribed ant L 
d< lad- w-.i* gi\« n to the h ugth of tlie tail fealhei-. and their rate of 
growth, and icgunlmg th** imtho<|- of k« oping, hiding, and tiau-porting 
the birds. 

I'll* < haiimin ob-ti\*d that the Society were glad to reeei\c the 
information contain* d m Mr ( hamherlain*- paper on the subject of this 
l.ire bii.< d of fowl-*, and requested the Corresponding ’secietary to convey 
the Societs’s thank- to the author. 

Hu in* i ting adioiiined at q.qo p in 


\ < »e r le i .i 1 \leetii»g o| the V-iaiu s ou* l\ of Japan w a- held at the 
l’.-iti-h legation, lokio, on MhdmMqv tl>< 2l-f Jinn. at s pan. Th. 

I dw ird lh\ci-, 1 K s , lx. mg m tlie chan. 

'! In ( haiiinan lining ealled on si> (Vm -t s.uow to read hi- pap. t 

< i.ain d 

“ | III. I ! I m \ I It >N < Il i. W1',I HI-, [ N J U’ 

Jailed Sn<*w -aid that the main poition of ho paper wa- too 

long and m -onie re -peel- too technical to be* well adapted for leading, 
lie would tlioefoie ua*l only the Intioduc lion, of which the following is 
a piecis. 

Tlie writer eommuiced bv observing that it wa- only in recent 
\ L ar- that the bamlion had been culti\ated m Knglaml m the open air. 
I in a long lime it hid been -upposed that tlu climate of ( i real Britain 
w ■*- too raw and told for -ueh delicate jilant-. Vi present. howcwei.it 
had I'eCoiue r-ther tlu fa-hion in grow bamboo-, and hortietiltui i-t- 
-cekmg toi haidy -pecie- hul natuiadlv turned to Japan because its 

climate, though jm— e— ing on tin wliol. a highei tempoiaturc than 

< heat Britain, was subject to louespnndinglv greatci cold and more 
frequent jm-ts in winter. The result had been \eiy .-ucee-sful. In one 
m-tance, that of a g.uden in the Midland-, a locality noted for the 
seventy of its climate, some fifty -pecies had been found to flourish 
exceedingly well, though of cour-e not reaching the dimensions they 
..turned cl-ewluiv V large number of the-e had been imported from 
[mm. , i m > 1 it migin inn n -t people to know that a considerable 
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business in the exportation of bamboos to Furojie was now being 
carried on in Tokio and Yokohama. 

The writer’s object in preparing this paper had not been to give an 
account of the u-es to which the dry cane might be turned but rather 
to encourage the cultivation of the living plant, and to assist in deter- 
mining the right nomenclature of the various kinds of bamboos already 
introduced into the gardens and parks of Great Britain. 

The body of the paper consisted mainly of a translation of the 
“Nihon ( hik.ii *1 u,’* or 44 Manual of Japanese Bamboos,* 4 a book published 
in 1SS5 by the I ite Katavama Xawolnto. A Dutch translation of this 
work had bcui prepared some years ago by Monsieur Leon van dci 
Polder, Svcieturv ti » the Netherlands legation in Tokiu, and the same 
gentleman had abo made a Trench translation which still remained in 
manuscript. A new version in the Knglish language might not, it 
seemed to the writer of the paper, be icgardcd as suficrfluous. In the 
preparation of this, care had been taken to follow the original text a- 
closely us jxi"iblc, but it hail appeared advisable to omit '< nne un 
impoitunt matter, such as the different methods of preparing bamboo 
sprout' for the market, and the chemical analysis of bamlxx> seed. The 
author, or to speak more correctly, the compiler, of the work in question 
having evidently been indebted to an earlier and more elaborate book, 
the Keiyen Chiku-Fu, written by an anonymous author, the latter had 
been compared throughout and extracts had been given where necessary. 

I lie writer had been led to undertake the labour involved in the 
preparation of the paper by the recent publication of 44 't he Bamboo 
Garden’ by Mr. A. B. Freeman -Mil ford. That work contained descrip- 
tion *» of many of the species mentioned by Katayama as they had been 
grown by him in central Kngland. It was well known that differences 
of toil and climate when supplemented by care bestow’ed in cultivation 
resulted in considerable variation' m main plants, especially '(> far as 
'i/e concerned. The * n jowf, the oleander, anil the Berb^rt\ 

Thunbojli were all instances of the changes which occurred and the 
Bamboo was no exception to the rule. It w’U' therefore no matter for 
surprise that gardener-, and cultivator' should lind it difficult to determine 
the plants which they obtained in Japan. They usually arrived in poor 
condition and it w r as necessary for three or four years to elapse before 
they developed sufficiently to admit of accurate identification. In the 
meantime, however, they had been named by the dealers, and sometimes 
in a manner w hich led to great confusion. Another cause of error lay in 
the fact that labels became illegible in transit and becoming detached 
were afterwards aligned to the wrong plants. Hence, as the reader who 
(. on suited Mr. Mitford s 1 hk»U would learn, there existed a considerable 
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amount o\ uncertainty a-> to the j)ropoi scientific equivalents of the 
Japanese name', of Ur.nhoo', which was increased l>\ the multiplicity 
of synonym* given to them in Japan. 

Various instances illustrating the uncertainty winch existed were 
given by tlic writer, who proceeded to refer to the great met it' of the 
ii^t of Japam>e plant* compiled by Proft."oi Mat'imuira of the Im- 
perial University of Tukio, which gave the name' of all the botanical 
specie.'' Known in this country, and not properly to be included as exotica, 
distinguishing ns far us jx>ssihle the indigo umw specie* fiom tho'C which 
had been cultivated for so long a time a' to be fairly regarded a' 
naturalised. Professor Matstimuras scientific names disagreed in some 
instances with those gi\en in the list at the end of Mr. Mitford’s book, 
and therefore whenever m the authors paper the Japanese name of a 
bamboo appeared as the heading of a section both the specific names 
distinguished by initials had been given. In the cases where no Latin 
names had yet been assigned it might be found that the Japanese names 
merely represented garden varieties 

After referring to the practical difficulty in identification caused by 
the fact that most bamboos flower very rarely, the author of the papti 
discus-ed the question of the classification of certain species of l'ainlxao, 
drew' attention to the permanent characteristic' of all bamboo, and the 
essential difference which existed between certain 'varieties, and examined 
generally the question of genus identification. 

Professor Mat*umura, it was painted out, enumerated in his list 22 
species of bamboo known in Japan, only seven of which he apparently 
regarded as ^ \otk . Katasama, on the otlioi hand, mentioned sorts, 
but of these at Km - t two iWui were eithci doubtful specie* 01 mole 
“ sport*.’’ 

< )f the J Iambi 1.' grown in japan three uni). j> a. nile, attained am 
gieat si/e. 'I hc*e wuc the MvSu, the Mudak* and the Haelu hu % all ot 
which w<.re valuable for economic purjKjsc*. '1 he lirst supplied the 
bamboo shouts used as a vegetable; the second was commonly employed 
for water pipes, *c.dk»lding pales, roofing poles and nun) other purposes, 
being j*erhap' tlie lominoncst t^f all ; the think though less common, was 
adaptable to the same uses as the second. Hie first was what was 
commonly known tu foreign residents as “the feathery bamboo,” from 
the manner in which the plumes bent over, and the yellow stem and 
yellowish-green foliage rendered it a picturesque object in the land-cajH'. 
Of the larger species it wa~ certainly the most decorative, the next to it in 
point of beauty being one of the smaller species, the Tai-min-chiku . , which 
had also a drooping habit. 

Af f *:r he had finished the loading of tire Introduction t«> Ids paper, tlu 
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lonciudmg ]uiU<>n uf ulm.li dcilt with the cuUnaliun *»1 ihe IJjinlmn in 
Japanese guldens. Sir Imiest Satnu made the fallowing edditn >nal 
nb-uiatmns * 

1 ho origin of the w«ud bamboo. lie explained un- obse'uic ( olouel 
^ ule*, in his dehghtlul “ < ilus^,u\ of Anglo-Indian thought w «, 

gu it thiovgh the Portuguese fnun a i anaie-e w*>nl f»n/Ku. 1 he 
i.iiltL-t I’oilugutse wiiter < alhd it m*unfni. and it'' Inst dutiin iiu in 
I.nghsh w.is in IIaklu\t*s Voyage 5 ‘ 1 5S0 , m the form Uv the 

time ol lknchus. in 1621. it had a^-uiued its present hum bamboo 

'Hie Jfinnbti&iC' ft* * aeeotdmg to Munio. ipiokd m Miifotd’s “ bamboo 
< laidui. Mere divided into thiee sections, 7 't‘ii^o &ie, having three 
Mamens, the "Jiue bamboo-', having sj\, and ted fern* , having mx 

>tamens and a berry-shaped fiuit. The* first <>f these contained three 
.sub-sections, of which the fust, Arvodintn for, contained thue 
two of which, namely Arundmaria and Pin lloslachys, he had alo ad) 
described by their main characteristics 

If we dug up a bamboo we found that it loiMsUd in mm\ 
instances of an under-ground stem with knots like those on the over- 
ground stem but closer together. In the specimen of I[nf<i c dLu 
which lie showed it would he seen that each knot bore a hud. Some 
of these buds developed and thrust themselves abo\e-giound in the 
hum of a shoot This -hunt he computed to n closed telescope which 
w.is gudualh hi awn out as the s* a m gamed in height Ihe stun 
iie\u gnu m thickness, aflei it was mu. funned and it ntanied tl- 
hill heigln m the fast \. l( i <,f n*. hh , the* onls appaunt exe- ] >tn >t s 

being m tlu tenmnal leaf whielt sometimes did not unfold till the 
s 1 1 uid \\ at . J'lie bianelks developed in the miik 1 nunn- 1 js » 1 o 
stun, and bore the lea\es both main stem and bum Ins i or buds 
at the knots or nodes, which in many i.a-e dul not develop dining 
the first year of life. 

Ihe joint or portion between tw T o nodes was called the inter- node. 
It was enveloped in a .sheath, tciminated on the* lower part of the -uni 
h\ a leaf-like appendage styled (imbus, 01 ps*udo-ph\lh It had no 
midrib, but at the top of the item the last four or h\e assumed tin* 
form of a true leaf. These leaves were borne on sheaths which covered 
each other almost entirely, so that they seemed to grow* close together ; 
but if their sheaths w*ere carefully stripped off it would be seen that 
each < 'heath rose from the hnver end of an inter-node w'lnch it Ughtlv 
emhiaced. Only the terminal leaf had no die at h and sprang directly 
from the top of the lad node of all. In one species, the* fiat»yt,-za^ 
( hambit* t rv^etjiltn), the branches w T ere very short, ami each bore onlv 
nn<’ haf It would U si * 11 iluiiloi, that ih< unit mit uf wliteli a 
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bamboo was built up consisted of a single inter- node with its accompanying 
sheath and pseudo -phyll, or true leaf, as the case might be. 

Various species of bamboos were exhibited in tile course of the 
lecture and the differences in their «heaths as to colour and hairiness 
were pointed out. The ligule, which was explained to be a small 
nieinbianaceous portion of the sheath adhering closely to the stein and 
presenting ram-water from running down and lodging between the sheath 
md the inter-node, was abo shown, ami the lectiue concluded with the 
'‘\hibition of a small collection of vanegated bamboos. 

The t 'hatrman thanked '-hr ErncM .s.itnw in the name of the Society 
for his valuable and interesting lecture. 

Hie meeting adjoin ned at 5. p |> 111. 


TORI-WI — ITS DERIVATION*. 


(]>v Mr. W. < ». Aston ) 

l he following paper was icud at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
held at the Parish buildings, Tsuhiji, on Wednesday Nov. 14th at 4 p. ni. : 
Dr. (ireenc was m the Chair. 

The obvious derivation of this word b that which is suggested bv the 
Chinese characters with which it is usually written, •\i/. or mm- 

meaning biid-iest or bird-perch — in plain English, a hen-roost. 
Scholars, however, have been struck with the incongruity of applying 
this homely term to the "lately portals which adorn the approaches to 
the temples of the old national religion of Japan. Various other deriva- 
tions have therefore !>ecn suggested. We may summarily dismiss the 
conjecture which would associate this word with the verb font y to pa-s 
through. More consideration is due to the contention of Mr. li. 11. 
Chamberlain'*' that the word to/'i-ci , like the thing which it represents, is 
of foreign origin. Sir Ernest Satow,f writing in February, 1874, retains 
the oulinary derivation, but adds, probably funn some native authority, 
that it was originalh a perch for the fowls offered up to the Cods, not as 
mod, but n> give warning of day -break 

' v ‘ See “Things Japanese’* 3rd edition. Art. also an artick- 

contributed to the proceedings of the Anthropological Institute. 

+ See 'Hu* Shrines of b»* " in \’nl. II. of these 'Transactions 
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The considerations urged in favour of the view that tori wi is of 
foreign extraction would have much weight if this word stood alone. 
Tut it is only one of a group of four vocables all of which contain the 
same element tei\ root of vAru or i cnru* to dwell, to rest, to abide, and all 
of which relate to a door or gateway, besides lnri-wi we ha\e knmo-ici 
or “wild-duck-rest," a term applied to the lintel of a door and to 
the upper of the two beams in which the shoji slide. Kamo-wi is no 
doubt a corruption of fcami-vci i. e. “ upper-rest." Then we have Ixurhi-wi 
or “ earth-rest,*’ a name for the threshold better known at the 
present time as shiki-ui |j[^ or “ laid-down-rest.*’ Nobody will con* 
tend that all these words are foreign. Vet how is it possible to dis- 
sociate tori-wi from the others ? 

The word tori-ici does not occur in the Kojiki , Nihongi, Ktutijl, 
Sor'to, Kogojii , nor to the best of my knowledge, in the Manydshiu’ 
Hiratai says that in ancient times the iori-tci was called simply pfj (won. 
or hido ). It has nevertheless a very respectable antiquity. In a 
Government notification of A.L>. 771 the inner and outer tvri-ui (of the 
Shrines of Ise?) are mentioned. The 'U w <imi~>$ho \ a Chinese-Japane-t* 
vocabulary of the loth century includes the tOii-ui in the category of 
“gates and doors*’ though without any indication that it was restricted 
to Shinto or to sacred purposes at all. The same authority quotes an 
older work in which the character ffl 0- e - kwannoki or bar'* is defined as 
the tort vi of a gate, show ing that to the mind of this author the tor -wi. 
was only part of the structure which we know' by that name. The 
Wamlo$h~t itself on the next page defines the same character as to kowi 
i. <■. ** door upper" or “lintel.*’ Torivi , therefore, at one time meant 
lintel as well as gate. Ilirata is of opinion that the former is the earlier 
meaning of the word. lie cites another case in which tori-wi and 
kamo ibi are Used indiscriminately for the same thing vi/., lintel, nud 
refers to a work called Rui-jin zatsuyo which gives a drawing of a 
clothes-horse, the kasagi or rail of which is labelled fori »7 gi, /. e. t*rri-vi 
stick. Hirata further quotes from the Wamimho a passage (which I am 
unable to find in that w'ork ) to the effect that 4 * Mon hr ( or 
“gate-cock*’ is Itori-wi- It has this name on account of its resemblance 
to a hen-roost (togurn )* 9 lie concludes that tori-wi and htsoyi w’ere at 
first identical in meaning, the former term being subsequently applied to 
“ an unroofed gate.” 

Tori-wi is possibly not the original form of this word. The it 7 
(perch or rest) does not quite so well fit the other compounds above 


t Zoku-Shinto tai-i H. 28. 

$ Vol. III. Chap. X, p. 12. 
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noted. The Wa.niusho write?., not kamo-wi but knmu-e (ins ) i\e. meaning 
handle, shaft. or branch. Tori w't may therefore have been originally 
tot i c. 

Of course the above does not affect the contention that these 
honorary gateway-, thenisehe" had a foreign origin. The reader will find 
this thesis maintained in a convincing manner in an admirable paper by 
Mr. Samuel Tuke contributed to the Japan Society’s Transactions, 
iSyu- 1 Spy.— Part 1 1. 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


\ ibunit of Professoi Mae(_a»iley‘s paper read at the meeting of the 
Asiatic Society held at the Parish Pudding", Tsukiji, on Wednesday 
Noveinl>er 14 is gi\cn below : — 

Japanese poetry icgnrded as pad of the world's literature i" mdiwdual 
and unique. Tt had it" oiigin in a prehistoric age ; it" form and Content 
wore of it" own kind and were piactically iixed at die time it first 
appeared in Million "peeeli : and readied it" culminating excellence nearly 
a thousand \eai*s ago. At die pic"ent day, when the Japanese people 
have been released from their long-held .seclusion from the other peoples 
of the world, tlieic i" the pioliability that their poetry will come under 
the same stimulus that has vivified and started forward their sciences and 
their other modes of mental energy, hut so far theie lias appeared little 
^ign of promi-e foi any noteworthy [>oetie development. A "tiulv of 
Japanese [)<>etry therefore carries one far back in the centimes ami into a 
literary realm that lies a" isolated in the world of letters as the empire of 
Japan has lain in the world of nations. 

With a wi"li to make a contribution to the "tudv of the poetrv of 
Japan, 1 unite you to turn to the collection of poems known as the 
Jfi/ukiuiiu-isshii. This collection may fairly be accepted as representative 
of that which is chaiacteristic as a whole of the unique poetry of this 
people. It is not die largest single collection of Japanese poems- : it did 
not originate, as w.i" true of most other collection", under Imperial 
direction, nor docs it contain any of the few longer poeni" that once 
promised much for the future of Japanese poetry : but in these single 
"ongs of on 0 measure, taken fmni the wink" ,,f a hundred writer", there 
hn\e been gathued many that uk of die \er\ lngiwM excellence AH of 
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them arc distinctive m form and m subject matter, and nearly all of them 
were produced in that period in Japan'* history whose liteiatuie has boon 

• unintended as 44 classic.*’ Reside L -. this collection of poems as a whole i- 

* omprRed within an easily managed roimd numbci. And, mmvnui. 
whatever may lie* its worth throughout, it is at piest ut, and h.is fot a 
long lime been, in largest pail the household pot try of the Japanese, in 
ihe form of a game of earth, in which man. woman, and ( hi It l n. peal 
ov< r and over again in their play t lie measures and thoughts of th< vois^s 
In brief tin re is no other gathering of Japant -*e poems -<* man igt able foi 
a Mngle cotiise of study l oi all ordinaiy inve'stigation.it lsmfhciuitlv 
ii)structi\c concerning tile peculiar characteristics of th<- poet i\ of Japan, 
.md for readers in lairopc and America it will serti to sf^iw will tin 
kind of {xH’tie production and pleasure that has the largt -t popular fa mum 
with this people. 

These “Single Songs e>f a Ilumlred Poets ** weie not gathered 
together in this form until towards the middle of the thiiU enth eenturv 
\t that time there were existing many comprehensive and accepted 
compilations of verse. The jioems that, according to tradition, had been 
sung by the gods and ancient heroes had been preserved in such authorised 
histories as the KojiU (Record of Old Things) and the SthoHshoki 
(History of Japan), which brought the traditions and iccords of the 
country down from the farthest past to alxaut the end of the seventh 
venture of the t hristian era. Rut, near the middle of the eighth eentiuv, 
dining the itign of the impress Koken, Tachibana no Mnim lagan to 
tolled into one woik all the poems then extant, which woik, m the ninth 
ventun, as supplemented b\ < Homo no Vakaiimchi. canu mtn hterami*. 
ts tlk celebtatcd Jl [it,nio^hn 1 44 ( tilled ion of Myriad lia \«.-. ') In th» 
tw«.m\ volumes constituting this collection there arc more dian 4,3cx> 
jMiems, among which are gathered about 250 of what are called nay M/a. 
k * long snugs, because thev aie composed of more than tire t'i\t lines to 
which the standard Japanese poem is limited. 'The 44 long songs/* 01 
wtgo ut<i. of the 3 Ltiiifotshu are spoken of a-* especially admirable. r J hev 
liave bet n Used f< ir centuries as models of their kind bv Japan's poets 
Vmoug the many writers distinguished in the /l Farwoshn .uc Kjkmomon. 
no Ilitomaro, (3), \amabe no Akahito (41 and Otomo no Vakaniucln 
(6), specimens of whose verse appear in the Hyakunin-ushu In the 
tenth century, after the Imperial capital had been fully established in 
Kioto and a hundred years and more of the dominion of Chinese in- 
fluences in Japanese literature had passed, a revival of literature 
distinctively Japanese took place. By order of the hmperur Daigo 
between the years 905 and 922 a.d. Ki no Tsurayuki (35), a pod of thv 
jank of the earlier Ilitomaro, made a new compilation of verse called 
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the KuLtntiltu (Ancient and Modem Sing'-) . 1 his wuik. is now 

esteemed tile finest, and it is the ino-4, studied, collection of poems in 
Japane-e literature. It contain^ more than noo " songs,” via, only live 
of wlmh are nugo vtn< This work, divided into twenty paits, has 
among it-, ta.HUC'. »|uite a number of uht , oi " songs," of the standard 
mei-iiiA., lomnumlv known as fnnkti-, that are ie|>eated in the Hunkinti n- 
It was at this penod in the Emphc’s history that poetn began 
t<* 1 ij\l a Iaiiguage pecuhaily it-* own, distinctly maiked < >f I from that oi 
oidmai\ speech. 1 iftv \ ears later than the compilation of the J\<>k>n <hu * 
about 070 a.d., a school of poetr\ was established in the Impeiial Palao . 
and pc *elie composition became, and foi a long time remained, one ot 
the chief ,ut oinjilishnu nts of the members of the ( ouil and oj t lie 
nobility \ at toils compilations of \crse, supplementary to the J fonyoohn 
and the Knkiaxhu, were then made under Imperial command, Between 
tin* time of the* completion of the Kokinshu , (9-- V* l> -) •md the 
gathering of the Hyakuiiin-isshu 0-35 A * JO* 110 than s<JU ‘ n 

authorized and distinguished collections of poems weie made. 1 hc-se 
were the 1. < hj *'n shu (After Collection \ 2. Shnishu (Catheied 
Remnants , 3. (in tJiutShu (Past Gathered Remnants), 4. Ktnyuihn 

(Golden Eea\es), 5. Shikwai&hit ^Word blowers’*, 6. SittZ'iishu (Im- 
mortal Songs;, and 7. Sh in - K< Jciii ?h u I New Kokiushu'). "these works, 
together witli tile KokiudJut^ are known 111 liteialuie as the JLkJu dat 
$Jiu (Collections of Tight Dynasties). 'I'lnv me all possessed of much 
merit. Tt is said that the Shin Kokiuhlt'i " contains stan/as eonstiucted 
with lemaikable skill, the phiaseology subtle and elegant, the lhythm 
easy and grateful, the st\le retined, and the ideas profound.’ ft 
"stands at tin head of all collections of j^oems published under Impen.il 
auspices.” In these seven compilations may be found some of tin. b< si 
tn,,k<t rcpioduced m the 1 lijtiku.nin-i'*<loi. the ''yhin- Kikmshu was in .1 
large measure only a ic-uhtmg of tile poetical collections made sub- 
scpient to the Kokinshu itself. 

With this store of jHjttic treasures at command. "< »me one, about 
the year 1235 .\. le, biought together these "bongs of a ilundied 

Poets** as oik anthology Just 1 »y whom, and how, the Ifj/»ikuniu iSihu 
came to be gathered is no longer known. Certainly, in its pic-cnt form 
1 ts editorship is doubtful. Hie author of the Dtji~Nihvn*hi (History ul 
Great Japan) was satisfied, upon the authority of the Miiget^nki (Records 
of Brilliant Months) that the collection was made bv Teihakyo, whose 
family name was bujiwara no Sadaie (97). Sadaie held high office. 
He was an Imperial A ice Counsellor prior to, and under, the reign of 
die Emperor bhijo, (1233-1242 a . j ».). He was aPo one of the leading 
poet- of his day. Cndci his direction the $h*n- Kokhidiu was compiled. 
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The Mtigefeuit was originally a daily record kept by Teikakyo. The 
original manuscript has almost wholly perished. Indeed, some of the 
authorized authentic sheets of the work are doubtful. And there is 
much question whether the present form of the Hijakun i n - issfoi is that 
which it had at the fir-L Among the traditions connected with the 
compilation °f die anthology is thi-; — Teikakyo was a skilful writer of 
die ka na syllabary, lie aI-< > held a position that might be called the 
poet-lauu ale-hip of the time. Vmong his friends or relatives was a 
noble named I’tsunoniiya Ya-abuio. who became a lay priest, mud", and 
lived in a cottage in the village of < >gura in Saga. In the “ Record of 
brilliant Month-,'* it is said, I wrote for the skoji of the Middle hou-e 
of Saga coloured paper- and sent them. At night I sent them to 
Kingo.” Kingo, whose name is generally known as lame ie, was 
Teikakvo'- -on, and wa- married to Ct-unumiya Ya-abur< A daughter, 
by '(line, the -uppo-ilion i- that the latter, Kensho, who was a poet also, 
had ieque-ted Sadaie, through the son, to write down with his skilled 
pen a hundred poem- which lie, Reiisho, had selected for the decoration 
of shnji in hi- new country house in Ogura. Sadaie obligingly complied 
with die request. Were this story true, Ren-ho, not Sadaie, would have 
whatever reputation belongs to the compilation of the hundred song-. 
Afterwards, when Tame ie, as it is -aid, copied the poems from the 
ihikh^ii * or thick fancy-coloured paper u-cd for the writing of poem-, he 
arranged them in an approximate chronological ordci. Another tradition 
locates the poetic ornamentation of the sho}i in the poet's own count rv 
home at Ogvrcnjama, whither the poet had retired after resignation ofhi- 
otfice in the Imperial Court. Sadaie's choice of the poems, according to 
thi- story, was made without special foictliought and without system, 
lie wiotc down the verses at random, just as thev happened to come 
into memory, while lie had brush in hand. Strict literary judgment did 
not guide hint. Inn thi- rea-on the song- -how ail unequal merit ; some 
displaying the very tine-t quality appearing side by side with much that 
is of inferior worth. The mode of production of the collection, however, 
is a matter of comparative indifference. This u Century of Songs’* 
exists, and by the fortune of circumstances, in time it became known 
everywhere as the Ogura Hyakunin-isshu. 

How the hundred poems happened to come into use for a household 
game at cards is not known. The first decided notice of the game is 
found after the time of the fourth Shogunate. or in the age of ( ienroku 
(jbSS-iyoj, a. r».) It was in thi- period that Kaibara Yckken wrote the 
“ Croat Learning fur Women ( On.ua Da*gak and other books for 
the education of women. Much attention was paid to the education of 
girl- then. Girls' books were much in demand. At that time the 
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Htjaknni n-isthi became useful as a text book for private female 
education. Duiing the Shogunate, when the pueub had been transferred 
to separate cards, a package of the Iluakunin'itshu was looked upon as 
a part of a bride’s household outfit. At that time, many samurai in 
Kyoto, skilled in calligraphy, aided in the financial support of their 
households by writing the hundred cards for the market. Some of these 
cards written by well-known noblemen have now great financial valut . 
A story is handed down that about sj\ hundred years ago. the Imperial 
(ourt guards had a habit in night watches of writing with bits of 
ehaico.d inside their porcelain plates, each, one of the “ parts ” of 
extempore poems, waffa, and of seeing how one pait would lit with 
another. This veise play, it is supjxised by some, suggested a similar 
Use of the hundred songs. But, as '•aid before, the oiigin of the 
? itagarufa, or song cards. r is unknown. <)ne must be satisfied with 
the fact that two centuries or more ago the poems somehow had gained 
place in the homes of the Japanese people m the form of a game at 
cards, whereby they have become the common property of old and 
young, and are to-day as household words. 

Mr. MacCauley continued his essay by a characterization at length, in 
general and specificalh , of Japanese ]x>etry, and then said: — In cairving 
on our study it is desirable that we should have in mind, furthei, some- 
what the circle of men and women in which devotion to poetic composi- 
tion was dominant, and a No the social cnviionment of the write* s. The 
Jhjaku nin-hshu is a collection of verse whose paits date from the latter 
part of the seventh to the beginning of the thirteenth centuries. Most of 
the songs w^ere written in the ninth and tenth centuries. Throughout 
most of the period covered by this anthology the production of poetrv 
was one of the chief pastimes of the Imperial Court and of the members 
of the higher aristocracy. This fact, one readily sees, explains much 
that is characteristic of the compositions. Poetry was a polite accom- 
plishment, and it varied with the \arying fortunes of its exalted source. 
Before the eighth century, that is, the age of Xara, the Imperial 
capital was changed almost as often as the Emperor.- were changed. 
Court life then was consequently comparatively barren and common- 
place. Pomp and grandem weie alnio-t unknown, and luxury did not 
tempt to indolence and vice. At Xara, however, through the huger pait 
of the eighth century, seven Emperor- reigned in succession, ami, on 
account of a growing intercourse with China, Court life then became 
increasingly ceremonious and ornate. Towards the end of the eighth 
century, under the Emperor Kwammu, the site of Kyoto was chosen 
lor the Imperial capital. Then the Im|>erial residence became fixed, to 
remain so nearly eleven hundred years. At that time, too, and for the 
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next four hundred v cat" the c.ireei of the Japanese aristociacy \ub ont* 
of increasing wealth and luxury. 'The comparatively unpolished, frugal, 
and industrious habits of the Nara age by degrees disappeared. The 
ruling clashes entered upon a career of high culture, refinement, and 
elegance of life, that pa-^ed. however, in the end into an excels * >1 
luxiirv, debdmting clfeminacv , and dissipation. It was during the be* i 
part of these memorahU ienlurks that ]apanese literature as b*Ues-h ttr* ^ 
culminated, haung to after tunes, even to the present day, models of 
pure Japanese* diction. '1 he t’ourt nobles of the tenth, eleventh, an<l 
twelfth centuries had abundant leisim for the cuhme of letters, and 
they devoted their time to that, and to the pursuit of whatever other 
refuted or luxurious pleasuies imagination could dense*. Kor instance, 
among the many notable intellectual dissipations of the age were leiunons 
at daybreak among the spring floweis, and boat rides during autumnal 
moonlight nights, 1 >y aristocratic devotees of music and ver>e who 
vied with one another in exhibits of their skill with these arts. 
Nanhira (17', it is said, ** the celebrated beau and dilettante of tin. 
times of the Kmpcrois Montoku and Senva,” was a typical specimen of 
these devotees of refinement and of sensuous gratification. In niueh 
of the \eise ot this *■* ( ‘enttirv of Song," the sentimentality, the refinement, 
ami the laxity of morals of the plcasuu loving courtiers and aristocrats 
of the lleian Age aie exhibited. r lbe poems are m good pait an 
instinctive comment of the life of the high classy of the tunes. 

1 he treatment of the ffifakunni-i^hu ollcred in these pages is to !><• 
accepted as a literary rather than as a scholastic work. Here results 
lather than processes have been given ( July Mich technical cxegotical 
notes as are needed to make exceptional! v obseuie w*ords and passages 
more intelligible have been attached to the ti an stations. The translations 
themselves are, a> strictly as is possible for an Knglish rendeiing, nude 
liteial, both in pi use and in metncal form. d lie metrical renderings 
have been attempted as exact reproductions of the original measiue of 
the* ttinkn and, where possible with fidelity to literalness, have been 
clothed m poetic teims. Some biographical information and some 
illustrative comments upon the writers’ meanings have been attached to 
each poem. Ihese last-named notes it is hoped will be found helpful 
and of special interest to readers generally. An attempt ha> also been 
made to give appropriate titles to the metrical translations. 

>>'ow\ taking these « Single Songs of a Hundred Poets/* as a whole, 
the reader will hnd that, broadly judged, they can be gathered, in 
accordance with their subject-matter, into three groups. Let us name 
these groups, 1, bat UT > *, or contemplation and description of scenes in 
the outer world; 2, K'ntimrut, or moods associated with the milder 
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human emotion-, -uch a- Melancholy, Pensivene—. Regret, Sympathy. 
( ontentment. Gratitude, Friendship. I ilial 1 <>\e. I .o\alty, and the like. 

A third group belonging to the deeper range- of emotion, but 
distinctive enough to be regarded separately, i- composed of those* 
]iol:iis which ..re outbursts of the pa-sion J.hir. I.o\c-]'oen> are in a 
high degree characteristic of Japanese as of all uthci poem. In this 
collection. fmt\-six of the /•</!&>', nearly lialf of the song-, have fm 
their moti\e some phase «.f this great human passion. Twenty -nine 
of the (<tnk<t are gt\en to the more ordinary sentiments, and tuent\-M\ 
to the scenes of natuie. It will he well, however, m rea<ling all the-e 
^ongs to remember that they need not he taken as tianseript- of j>ei - 
-oiial experience-. Mo-t of them were creations for use m poetical 
contests and as exhibits of artistic skill. Often they mas lu\c hail no 
oilier ba-is than the writer- tine fancies drawn from his imagination’- 
i calm. 

\\e shall not now t»\ to pas- all these -ong- m icview. Ktvulci- 
tan exnmim tlnm at theii Iei-tnv in the following pages Dm, to 
illustrate the judgment inst made, attention t- called to a few -ong- 
which show s,>mc special -kill m form and word, coiv-ideied a- utterances 
of the Japanese mu-e d he fointli un,hi , tor instance, is a delicate bit 
of -ugge-tioii and im pie.— ion ism concerning a scene in nature We will 
name it, Reality made Perfect." t >n the coa-t of dago is one of 
japan’- xrr\ be-t hj and land -cape- Rising, a- it- centre ami crown, 
i- the “pee: It— mountain," Fuji. I Ik scene is at any time one ot 

supreme beaut \. P»ut the Japanese poet would add one touch to make 
.1 prlftCt. 

When to dagos coast 

I in\ wav ha\e ta’en, and -ee 
Pet feet whiteness laid 

( )n Mount Fuji’s lofty j>eak 
P*y tlu drift of falling -now 

So, also, in -ong seventeen, where tlie poet celebrates the delight he 
felt at seeing the scarlet lca\cs of antumn floating upon tlie blue 
waters of tlie river d’atta. lie recall- the wonderful age of the past 
when the gods, so it was said, bore sway in the world and all marvels 
were -cen and done. 

I have never heard 

d’hat, e'en when the god^ held sway 
In the ancient days, 

E’er was water bound with red 
Such a- here m I'atta's stream. 

In twhi twenty-two there is a punning word-play that does not ill 
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beht ivcn-'CiioU'* \<_ise. ’1 lie w < »i < 1 iirn.shi may mean “a -tuim* m u 

nuv mean, “wild," oi violent." Ih [>«ki wmn — 
s *mce, tis by its breath 

Au tui nn’i leaver ol gu— un! 

Ihoken are and wa^k, 

Me n may to the moiuiuiii wind. 

Fitly give the name, *• Tlu Wild.** 

A aimed and delicate picuuing of tin magic wmught by tin eaily h<*-t 
id autumn is secured in song i wen tv -nine : - 

If it were my wish 

W hue chrysanthemum t«» iidl • -- 
1 ’ll //led by the fnM 

< >1 the early autumn turn , 

I, peulunee. might j>li;i k the tlnwei. 

[ hen, an etiect of a falling -now is In mlifully and gtaplucallv "how n in 
tin ilmly -hr>t tank t : — 

\t the break of day, 

Jii-r a> though the morning moon 
Lightened the dim scute. 

N oshino*- fan hamlet lav 
In .1 ha/e of falling -now 

Attain, the fancy of likening dew diop- tn gem", -itch as i- g’vcn m tin. 
thuty -seventh -ong, is quite pleading: — 

In the autumn held-.. 

When tlie heedless wind blow-. b\ 

< )*Ci the pure white dew. 

How the myriad un-tiung gem- 
Fvcry wheie aie scattered lound. 

i’a-singm,] the many other \ei-e> devoted tn scene " tn uatuie. let u- 
tuin ironi thib gioup with a glimpse uf •» the beautiful world" given in 
the ninety-third tankn. The writer \v;i\ we will suppose, on a lovely* 
day seated near the sea-shore : — 

Would that t h ?-* oui world 
Might be evei as it is * 

What a lovely scene ! 

See that fi-herwoman - boat 
Rope-diawn, mwed along the -hole. 

1 he gioup containing ut > expiessive of the -eienc m mildei 
sentiments, is quite varied in mood and merit. Song number live is one 
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of the most attracts c of them all. It y\d" inspired hy -‘the stag's cry 
m autumn”: — 

In the mountain depth", 

Treading through the crimson leave". 

Cries the wandering stag. 

When I hear the lonely cry. 

Sad, — how sad, — the autumn i" ! 

The eleventh song, howevei, is one of deep, touching feeling. — ** An 
I \ih*'» f arewell.** It is an appeal to the insensate boats of the iMicrmen, 
(lie only object" connected with human life, that \\i trussed the poet’" 
unhappy "tort to the place of hi" banishment from hi" country. 

< )'er the wide, wide "ea, 

Towards the many di"tant i"lc". 

Row tug I "i t toi tit 

Thi". to all tin world piooLum, 

O \i boat- of fisher-folk I 

In Japan a" i_ New here sadness is <. specially associated with moonlight 
and with the autumn among tin si_a-ons \ml in Japan, utidei the 
Uuddhist faith, a pessimistic tone i" exceptionally pioimnent m literatuu 
ihc"e facts will help to explain tin twenty-thud tanka : — 
t lazing at the moon 

Mviiad thing" aiUe in thought. 

Ami inv thought" aie "ad: — 

\ et, tis not fur me alone. 

That the autumn time ha" come. 

In the twenty-eighth / ntk < a mood accompanying a winter scene 
appear" : — 

Winter lonelinc"" 

In a mountam-lumlet grow" 

Only deepci, when 

Gue"t" are gone and leaves and gra"" 

Withered are : — o runs my thought. 

A lunging for fiiembhip ihaL incline" man m "ohlinle to take even 
the lifeless thing" about him into hi" companionship i" beautifully shown 
m the "i\ly-"i\th fa.tka, in a per"onifying address to a "uiitarv cheirv- 
tree : — 

l.et U" each for eat h 

Pitying hold tender thought. 

Mountain cheriy-fltrwer ! 

Uiher than thee, lonely Rower, 
lli*i' i" m *m 1 km *w j - ti it nd 
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A peculiar charm j>ervadcs the seventy-eighth song, “ A N ight at Mima - 
(late," to one who has seen the pensive ami exquisite beauty of the 
scenery near there. In ancient time- there was an Imperial barrier at the 
place : — 

( tuard of Mima's Oate, 

i rum your sleep how many nights 
Ifa\e you waked, at cries 

< )f the plaintive sanderHiigs 
Migrant from Awaji's i-lo J 

Thcic is .i note of liope in me eight} -fourth s^ng that ;s an agree ubh 
departure from the general sadness of the-c jx'ems of >entiment, — “ I he 
Transfigured Past." 

If I long should li\e. 

J hen, perchance, the present da}s 
Ma\ be dear to me : — 

Just as past time fraught with grief. 

Now come- fondly back m thought. 

Many others of these poems of .Sentiment aie worth repeating as illustrat- 
ing our thenu, but it will be well now to turn to the third gioup,— that 
which i- gathered about the nught\ powt r tinning in all human life, 

I ,OVl 

7't uh i thirteen tells (.1 low perfected I lit pot t IN' ill* ligurr 

<*l a mountain i ill hcc»>ming a full, serene iiwr 
lion 1 sukubaN peak 

lulling w.itels ha\e b'.ioUK 
Mina*- -i ill. full flow 

'-o, my love has gnmn to be * — 
lake the river’s quiet deeps. 

In t'inUt sixteen, by means of two word phn s,— on* , upon tile won! 
Inalu, meaning a mountain or district to which the po t was going, ami 
also the phrase *• if I go;" tin* othei ujion the wool wfLu, meaning *' a 
pme tmt_. ami “to wait," as one pittu/g for am>thei may wait,— an 
assurance uf faithful love is w'ell gi\en. 

Though we paited be. 

If on Mount InabaN peak 
1 should hear the sound 

i )f the pine trees growing there, 

Pack at once 1*11 make inv wa\. 

In tne eighteenth song, «*nc of tin* distinctly devices ot Japanese 
poetry, the “ preface and euphonic “ introductory word ” appear. In 
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the English rendering d. * word “gathered*’ reproduces approximately 
this device. The first two lines of the stan/a are to he regarded a 5 
introductory. The theme is “Secret Ix>\ e. M 
Lo! tlie gathered waves 

On the shores of SumT- hay ! 

E'en in gathered night. 

When in dream-. I go to time. 

I must shun the eye- of men. 

The solicitude of a woman for the safety of a man who ha-, deserted her, 
showing there! i\ t lie self-effacement that love at time effects, i- w<dl 
expressed in the tlmty-eighth I lie lover had -.worn to tin god" 

that he would never de-ert In-, mi-tre— . The wronged woman thcrefoie 
feared that the gods might execute vengeance. 

Though forgotten now 

E or myself I do not care, — 

*Ue } by oath, was pledged 

And his life that is forsworn. 

Such a thing of pit} i- 

Unconfessed love, that betrays itself, is the theme of the fortieth song: — 
Though I would conceal. 

In my face it yet appear-, — 

My fond, scoot lo\e 

So much that Ik a-k- i»f nu 
“ I >« - not something tumble* vou v ** 

I uve perplexed i- piciuted m the forty ~-i\th song under the simile of a 
mariner at sea, with uiddei Io-t 
Like a manner 

Sailing over \ uia s -tiait, 

\\ ith his judder gone ; — 

W hlthci o'er the deep of Io\c 
lac- tin- goal, T do not know 

lhc recklessness that accompanies pursuit in lu\c, and the lunging fur 
continued life that come- with -ticce-ful pu— e^- ion, are ihu- shown : — 
l or thy precious sake 

Once my eager life tt-elf 
W as not dear to me. 

Hut, ’tis now my heart*- dc-sr<\ 

It may long, long veai- cndiU'\ 

J earful ness concerning the future faithfulness i.»f a 1 <au jn-t pledged i- 
shown in these anxious \use- < if tlie song mimhci fift}-fout, “A Woman*- 
Judgment ’*: — 
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If “ nut to forget " 

Will for you in futuie year" 
lit. too difficult. 

It were well this very day 
i hat my life, ail me! should close. 

1 JMrust of one w ho has a icputation for insincerity and unfaithfulness 
finds place in tank** seventy- two, under the guise of dread of the waves 
of the 1 teach of \ a hash i : — 

Mill T know tin* lame 

< >f the fickle \\j\cs that 1 k.i 1 
f hi 1 aka sin’s stund. 

should I iVr go near tliat shun* 

I should only wet my s]ee\c. 

Struggle to conceal a lo\e that may not be diown to the one beloved is 
admirably exhibited in the eightv-ninth in an apostrophe to self 

The poet wrote : — 

Idfe 1 1 hou string of guns ; 

If th ou ut to cud, break now. 

I or, if wt I live. 

\11 I do to hide mv lo\e. 

Max at last grow weak and fail. 

iliLse aie but a lew of the many songs of which low, in sonic of its 
phases, b the theme. 

I will quote but one more of them. It is the one written by the 
unnpilei of the Jfuiikuinn-t^ftU, the poet Sadaie. It is a \ivid picture of 
a common scene on Awaji island. Used in simile here for the poet -lover's 
impatience in waiting. 

lake the salt sea- weed 

Burning m the evening calm, 

I Hi Mat suo's shore, 

All my being is aglow, 

M aiting one w ho does not conic. 

I kri the mtiuduetion to this ** Century of Song may end and the 
\\j\ anion*, tin "ongs themselves be entered. No one knows bitter than 
the p.e ent wr.tir the difficulties one meets with in making the venture 
here »n<h or how unsatisfactory the results g, lined. The real chaim of 
these dainty bits of verse will for ewr elude the quest of one who, 
Ionian to the Japanese people and their language, seeks to diseovci it 
to tie world. Bm 1 haw done faithful service in »n search, mid l hope 
thdt -me measure ol attainment ha, been s CU .red. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OI- THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

The annual meet ini; of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held at the 
Parish Buildings No. 54. Tsukiji, on Wednesday, December 131I1, 1899, 
at 3.30 pan. 1 he Rev, D. C. (Ireene, 1 >. D., \ ice-President of the Societv, 
was in the chair. 

TTie minutes of the piewoiis meeting were taken as read. 

It was decided to dispose ol the 1 of the annual meeting 

before pioceeding with Mr. J.lo\d’s lectuie on “ Buddhist Anthro- 
pology.” The Recoiding Secretary read the Repoit of the Council for the 
paM \ear, and the lion. Tieasuret read the Treasurer’s Repoit, both being 
approv ed. 

MW niMMinn 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Committee for 
the ensuing year : — 

President : sir Krnfm Saiow, K. (\ M <« 

Yicc-IYesident Rev. I >. (. (iui.LNL, 1>. 1 >. 

„ J. F. I owru'K, E>*q. (Yokohama) 

Treasurer: J. McD. (Iardimr, I'-q . 

I.ibranan: Prof. P. W. Ci f'MiAi, 

Record: see: Aunri 11 liun. I.n, l!sq., 

„ Rev. El’ulnl Boom, (Yokohama) 

Members of Council : 

Prof. Clay McCait tv. 

Rev. A. Ll« »yo, 

Rv.NsroKD S. Millmi, Kmj , 

\Y. B. Mason, Esq , 

B. H. CilAMBERLUN, Esq.. 

R. J. Kirby, Esq., 

R, Masujima, Esq., 

Dr. II. Wr.ipr.RT, 

H. ('». PVRLETI, Fwp. 

Rt*\ . W J. White. 

The Chairman reported thaL the delays in the printing of the 
Soeiet) *> Transactions, which had caused so much complaint in the pa-M 
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no lunger Declined, ami that the woik of piimmg was well up to date. 

TheRo.A l.l o\ i) then gave an intere-ling lecture on “* BuddhiM 
Anthropology.'* which wa* the -iib-taiKt uf a papei prepared by him for 
the German Am a tic Society. 

The lecture \\a- mainly an analy sis <>f a hook entitled IiukkuT, 

publbhed in b< >ok form l>y Mr, fakada I >f>cti, a priest of the SO C> 
Sect, about the end of 1S0S, though it had appeared some years before, 
as a series of magazine articles, m a joiunal entitled 'I'suzoLu Iiukki/7. 
4 he book i' written throughout in the popular language, with a \ery 
plentiful in* of ; it is catechetical m form, though toward the end 
the answ’ei" i\Und them-elve- into vci\ l«mg sermons. It is based 
almost entirely on the Buddhbt Scripture-, (quotations being found on 
e\uy page, and a great part of the lx>ok consisting of commentaries 
from these quotations which aie extiacled fioin 12 1 book**. 

buddhism, sap tin 1 writer, is almost entirely taken up with the 
doctrine <>f th<* life of man Man b the centre of the Universe to 
buddhism — man, mu as he wa- or will be, but man as be i-. Buddhbm 
does not tumble itself much with God- It is neither monotheistic, 
polytheistic, pantheistic nor atheistic. It knows of a great mind behind 
all theological speculations, but it is not practical wisdom to discu-s 
these points. 

buddhism claims thuefore to be a religion of man, — but the \ety 
tcini ldigion linph- - the -up* manual. Ibis buddhism, the religion ol 
man. nothing of the -upeinatuial ? Vc-, but not as Christianity. In the 
latter miracles are relative — the operations of certain laws beyond our ken 
for the time being, which cease to be miraculous as knowledge grow-. 
In buddhism, the miracle is absolute — the whole thing is one gieat 
miracle, and the knowledge by which ue reach to the miraculous is in 
itself miraculous. 

It has been objected to Buddhism that it b pc -Mini-tic. The 
writer asset ts that not only is Buddhism pessimistic, but that pessimism is 
the necessary basis of all religion or piogiess. We must feel that things 
are very bad before we want salvation or impioveinent, or care to 
enquire about means of salvation. 

In working out for us a scheme of the means of salvation, Buddhism 
presents us with two forms of teaching— the or cosmology and 

the sliusseb iikijo or soteriolog} . 

The former establishes the fact of the three worlds— the world of 
desire (or matter), the world of form (or thought;, and the formless 
world which lies in the abstract region beyond our thought. Of this 
third world we can affirm nothing, but of the two lower worlds we know 
that the one is the abode of pure beings who are free from desire, and 
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that the lttni 1- peopled u nli Ik.’! isj,-’ 1 1 i« »i i <>1 lc — nukn.d who are all 
nf them liiuKr the milium c of dc-m 

1 hi^ lower woilil 1- «lnuU*il inio m\ -phcrc-, I Heaven, 2 Mai', 
\ lolem dev il-, 4. 1 Iujjl;i\ devil-, 5 Kea-t-. 0. Hell. None of the-e 
.tie pennaneiit -late-. and the -old 1 if tlie tarn i- allowable ) may '-pend 
one c xi-tenee in the hi^he-t heaven, and he after a few nioie existence-. 
a deni/en of tin* lowed lie 1 1 . Thou* ate Mime very un-eicntilie pas^a^e- 
in -nine of die l>uddhi-t '-ciiptuie' — pa— a^e- which -peak of men who 
le.uh io the lu 14)11 of feet, md attain to an avoia^e :14c of 200 
\oio, — and the wiiUi ha- to luad - >UI\ in coiiinu tiling on tlu-e 

! i.i '">.141 

'II110114I1 all tin -e -pheie- of exi-Knco, life 1- alwav- ii-iii4 and falling 
111 tile '■tuioole foi exi-lencc Nothing *- at lc-t, exeopt the /’»->./< o/, 1 1 le 
one 41e.it mind, which n at the h.uk ol all 1I10114I11 and all cxi-teiict. A- 
we urn-idti till- in i ml we -eo that it too 1- capable oi division, 

ft pie-enl- itself to u- a- thought, emotion, -vntlu-i-, ami analv-i- 

( ‘teation bc^in- at the other end* — tii-t anal}"?-, then -v utlie *-1'-. then 
emotion, then thought ; and the-e four compose existence. 

I he rue and fall of the individual -oul 1- 1 emulated bv the law of 
Karma K.nma 1- a •* n -ultant ot Iona- *: all th< ,ae t of foimei 

exi-lencc-. modifu d bv tin .11 l- of the life that 1-, foim the Karina 
which regulate** the lif«* of the woild to coine heath 1- analv-i- 
when a man die- he 1- anah-ed into ln> eompouent pan-. late 1- 
-vnthe-i-* when a man come- to buth, it i- a putt 1114 toyelhei of the 
di-inte^iated f.uultu- 1« tween life and death, and .14am between death 
and lift aie two intermediate -rate-, which me nallv -tate- of tian-ition 

In the-e intermediate -tate-. the -oul m which de-tie 1- extinct 
pa— e- fiom tile world of dc-ne into tile woild of thought, and tliti- 
cniiK 1 - no moie anione-t men the -old in which de-ire 1*01411- vearn- foi a 
new bn tli and -eek- for it -elf a paient and .1 ImmIv. \- -oon a- it umte- 
n-elf with tlc-h m the womb of it- niothei. the -oul lo-t*- it- foimei 
Iikene— , the tlc-h act- a- a veil which -hut- out all remembrance of the 
pa-t. a- will a- all fun -l now lcd4e of tin- fuune A- -oon a- ihe ehild 
conn -to tin 1 hi ill lift 1- con-unmi.iUd, but mtli.it moment death bc4in- 
towoik; di-ta-e. Ac . make tlnir appearance from the moment ofbiith 
and -pedal mention 1- made of a pa— .14c fioin the Nehankyo which 
-ptak- of tin toumk— m-ti t- , utiishi — bacteria ' that infe-t the human 
body. 

bi the mi Jiitmn tin -old in whnh de-tu ha- c t a-t d pa--e- into 
what 1- know'll a- Nnvana I- N n\ nu a -tate of u>ik loti-ne— or not 
1 he author doe- not decide. Nnvana i- a -tate al out which nothin-; can 
be atliimed, not even the fact that nothin" can be ahtnned 
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Tin 1 11 at in il \ a Hu ih bonk ! u " in lii< n 1 1 u ii i ' h utMiw 

rn atinri.i of K linn. \\ > 1 1 *■ .u i t i an fi'l t « *n - u H i uion "i K inn i < din lit* >n 

l- v.ilurk ; a r i M'pi j- nt t hai.u t« i i" i in j x .""i! .!< K at m.* n m>t 

herediu , th* ■u*/!i h. n-dity i~ a patt Katina Wt tin uihcui iu-m om 
pannt-, liCL u: tilt n K ulna nni-l h»w f 1 1 1 c*» 1 them ti > ha\ e to m tin u 

i li.li'u n Hal .a tin 'tun 1 1 1 1 !<■ • mi kuma lilted in t<» luxe tin m o 

t.m part no, ami shi' Raima o ijtiil< indipindcnl “i In i < 1 1 il \ M m\ 
pa^i > an iH \ < *t t « L t< . <!< 't i iIiihl; tin -an,' 5 -\ x.huiiwi max know uli.il 
ill!*' Raima 1 la ~ lion mi anx putnu'n* nun •* It m>u m a pan ot 

untie coiling, \ou max know. -.a ~ tin book, tliat in a tormei 

< sotcitLe thex \\tix mm;<d p< opie who*,*, conjugal iciatioio \U'H' imi 
xerx harniunioio ’ 

I >r (’tia ! \ i thankin' \[j Iloxd foi hi" uolructnc lecture am! 
icLJietted tlu il>"i Mi «. '<f i lh Pn "ident \\lii> would no doubt have been 

.il >le in mtitnbuu hi mi* xahubh i. miik» on tin* -libit 1 1 of “ Puddhot 
Vnthropolouv/ It would be imkiiMihl; if the lecturer could makeup 
Jin mind lu-w fat tin •• I'n^nnn M of Mi fakada I >oi n wa> intluenci d 
b\ \\ t. "tu n thought. Ii> i tlic ( luirniaii' w.k uicrea>m^l\ unpin""! d 
■x*. till tin w i 'li i mi/iiil; mlh. i ini ope taln.e. m «»n tin people o( Japan It 
w.i" .1 \ i t \ L'K.it n 1 1 " t . 1 1 i to itna^m tli.lt the japane-r weu iiiiul) 
'Upeificialix in:lu« m - d bx \\ -ti in tin thud* of thought .o i aMial 

oli-M'isi t" beln d 1 In d> l p h .t < I ili i 1 w 1 m h h d taken pi ti c w o 
tiupu "M d upon lii' inn id o. . i \ d in 


k \m \i ri'aia m i m • ■ >i m m , »t i m x^i t i n - m i i i n 

'he p.ol s "ini' lompaic" l.i.ouiablx with man} of a- picdt ec-"» a -. 
An iiiuuIm «l mti k "i h.o bn n "how n in the ] *n*i i cdins^' and l He ninnbi i 
ot papi i" conn ibim d to ili,. "HoiictN h.i'btin min h larger than dinuu 1 , 
t'le pre\ inti" "i. ""i.,ii I s^ht papi-in wm n ad at lm m i tl met im^", tw o o' 
them beii.o ^i\en by tin* President, Su i nn*"i "utow, < Min i papi i" wt n 
contiiiiuiui b\ Me*"!". < hambeikui: Mac* auk\. \"ton, < lemciil. 

t iiihlmo and 1 loicn/ 

20 new name-" ha\e been aihkd to the lot of lmmbei"; 4 nnmbto 
ha\e reined; ami 2 ha\e diid 

1 he tmancc" of the Vs oLiel\ aie m a ikiui i"hmi; condition a" w ill be 
■.con tiuni tlu* lie .’"C.ici " i aj m >i 1 In tin* iibi iiy, 'i 1 an- ic t loro in ^toi k 
munbei 0,75s u.k, tI Ui Imks 1U17. 
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THE 


Am. I. 
Aki. IT. 

Art. Ilf. 

Art. IV. 
Aki. V. 

Ari. VI. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Revised March, 1S97. 


XAMK AM) OBJECTS. 

The Xame of the Society shall he The Amatk nk m v 
of J\rw. 

The object of the society shall be to collect and publi-h 
information on -ubjects relating to Japan and other Asiatic 
Countries. 

Communications on other subjects may. within the dis- 
cretion of the Council, he received bv the Society, hut shall 
not be published among the Capers forming the Transactions. 

MEM PERM IIP. 

The Society -hall consist of Honorary ami ( >idinary 
Member-. 

Honorary Mcmbci- -hall be admitted upon -peeiat 
grounds, to be determined in each ca-e by the Council. 
They -hall not be resident in Japan, and shall not pav an 
entrance fee or annual subscription. 

MEMPEKM IIP 

( trdmary Members -hall pa\, on theii election, an entrant l 
fee of Five iyn and subscription for the current year. 
Those re-ident m Japan shall pay an annual subscription 
of Five ty/t. Those not resident in Japan shall pav an 
annual sif-cnption of Three unt. 

Any Member elected after June 30th dull not be re- 
quired to pay the subscription foi the \ ear of hi* election 
unless he wishes to n.c o. the Transaction - of the past 
session of the 'society. 

Ordinary uicmhcis re-idenl in Japan may become hie 
mem! (ci- : — 

e, (Hebei! t b\ pyuug the enhance fee and the sum 
“i * b\ / t v 
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Aki. VII 


Vui VIII. 


b. At any time afterwards within a period of twenty 
years by paying the -inn of Jiftv wr/i, less yen 2.50 
for each yeai of uiemlieiship ; 
c After the exp’ratmn of twenty years on application to 
the .treasurer without furthei payment. 

( )rdinar\ members not iesident in Japan may become hfe 
members : — 

>' < hi election by paying the entrance fee and the "inn 
of thirty //«-,/ ; 

b At any time atleiwards within a peri<nl of twenty years 
hv paying the sum of thiil\ less ue,t 1.50 for 

each year of muni >ei ship ; 

C. After the evpiration of twmt\ years on application to 
the Treasurer without fuither payment. 

Members hitherto resident in japan who leave it with the 
intention oi l^stding peimamntlv ahioad shall foi the pur- 
pose of their subsequent siil)>e nptions ; or life-membership, 
he regarded as members not iesident 111 Japan, provided the 
.treasurer is notmed of their change of residence. 

1 he Annual Subscription shall be payable in advance. 0:1 
the 1st of January in each ylji 

Any Member failing to pav his subscription for the current 
year In the 30th of June shall be reminded of his omission 
by the 1 reasurcr. If his subscription still remains unpaid 
‘•’i tile 31st of December of linn \ear, he shall lie considered 
to have resigned his Membership. 

I .very Meml>er shall be entitled to rec-ei\e the publications 

"i the Society during the [uiu l of his Membership. 


OTFUllRs. 

I he ( im 'ers of tlie Society si nil be • — 

-V President. 

Iwo Vice-Presidents. 

A < orrespojulintr Secretary. 

1 wo Recording Secretaries. 

A Treasurer. 

^ I ibrarian. 

O >UXCH,. 

lhe affaus 0 f the Society shall be managed by a Council 
•-njhjsed of the Officers tor the current year and ten 
* udmarv Members. 
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Art. XT. 

Aki. XII. 

Ari. MIL 

Aki. XIV. 

Ar-i. XV. 

Ari XVI. 

Am. XVII. 

Aki. XVIII. 


Am. XIX. 


MlTTIN'l W. 

General Meeting" of the Society and Mcding* of the 
Council shall he held as tlje Council sliail have appointed 
and announced 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall he held in 
!>ecunbcr, at w Inch the Council shall present its Annual 
Report and the TieasurerN Statements of Account'*, dulv 
audited by two Membeis nominated by the Frcdd* nt 

Nine Meinbei'* shall form a quorum at an Annual 
Meeting, and J ivo Membeis at a Council Meeting. At 
all Meetings of the Society and Council, in the absence 
of the President and V ’ice- President, a C hairman shall be 
elected by the Meeting. The Chairman shall not ha\e a 
vote unless theie is an equality of votes. 

Visitors ( including icpresentutive* of the Press) mav be 
admitted to the General Meetings by Membeis of the 
Society, but shall not he permitted to address the Meeting 
except by invitation of the C hairman. 

All Membeis of the Society shall be elected bv the 
Council. They shall be proposed at one Meeting of the 
Council, ami balloted for at the next, one black ball in five 
to exclude; and their election shall be announced at the 
General Meeting following. 

The ( ) t!i coin and other Members of Council shall be elected 
by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and shall hold office fm 
one year. 

The Council shall fill up all Vacancies m its Membership 
which oceui between Annual Meetings. 

rebut Ad my. 

The published Transactions of the Society shall contain. — 

(1 ) Such papeis and notes read before the Society as the 

Council shall have selected, and an abstract of the 
discussion thereon * 

(2) The Minutes of the* < General Meetings * 

(31 And at the end of each annual volume, the Report* 
and Accounts presented to the last Annual Meeting, 
the Constitution and I!y-Laws of the Society and a 
List of Membeis. 

Twenty-five separate copies of each published pa pci shall 
be placed at the dispo-al of the author and the same number 
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Ari. XX 
Aki. XXL 

Ari. XXir 


Art. XX nr. 

Ari. XXIV 


( 'hall be reserved by the ( otincil to be disposed of as it 
"ees fit. 

The Council "hall ha\e power to distribute copies of the 
Transaction^ at it" dLciciion. 

The Council shall ha\c power to publish, in separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of sufficient 
interest or importance. 

Papers accepted by the Council "hall become the property 
of the Society and cannot be published anywhere without 
consent of tine ( ouncih 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General Meeting 
of the Society docs not bind the Society to its publication 
afterward*. But when the ( ouncil has decided not to 
publish any paper accepted for reading, that paper shall be 
re"tored to the author without any restriction as to its 
further U"e. 

MAKING ol' BV-LAW S. 

The Council shall have jxnver to make and amend By- 
Laws for it" own and the Society's guidance pro\ided that 
tliese are not inconsistent with the Constitution; and a 
General Meeting, by a majority \ote, may suspend the 
operation of any By-Law. 

AMENDMENT'S 

None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a ( icneral Meeting by a vote of tw’<>- 
thirds of the Member" pre"ent, and only if due notice of the 
proposed Amendment shall have been given at a previous 
General Meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 


(.LMiku. Mi:i;rr\'<.- 


Ant. T 


Ar i . II. 


ari. nr. 


Aui. IV. 


The N^mou of the ^ucRly •• iall coincide with the 
( Vilendar Year, tlit* Annual Meeting taking place in 
1 >eccmber. 

Ordinarily the session shall consist of nine monthly 
(General Meetings; hut it may include a less or greater 
number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 

The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 
Council, preference being given, when the Meeting is held 
in fiokid, to 4 p.m. <>n the Second Wednesday of each 
month The place of meeting may be in Yokohama when 
the occasion is favourable. 

Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be •sent 
l>\ p. »i to the address of c\ety Member resident in TokiO 
or \ okohama. 


< >RI >KK < d liL'SIXEsS Af GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Ar t. \ . The ( filler of Business at General Meetings shall be : — 

\ i i Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting ; 

Communication from the Council; 
t 3 ) [Miscellaneous Busmens: 

( 4 ) The Reading and Discussion of papers. 

Hie above order shall he observed except when the 
hairman shall rule otherwise. 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall include, 
in addition to the foregoing matters: — 

' 5 1 'I ne Reading of the Council’s Annual Report anil 
1 icasurer’s account, and submission of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 
i 6 » The Election of t )fficers aijd Council as directed by 
Article XYI of the Constitution. 

MEETINGS OF O >CXCIL. 

Vri. VI. fhe Council shall appoint Us »»wn Meetings, preference 

as to time being given to 4. p.m. on the First Wednesday 
i-f each month. 
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Aki\ b II. M imely notice of e\ery C ouncil Meeting shall be sent bv 
post to the a/lthe-- of cveiy Member of the Council, and 
shall contain a statement ot any extraordinai v buxine"** t< 
be clone. 

ORDER OK III SIXI>"» AM’ CuCNClK MEEMIXOS. 

Ar'I. \ III. Mhe Order of business at Council Meetings shall be : 

( I ) Action upon tile Minutes of last Meeting : 

O Rt'pntftt of the ( on expanding Secretai y, 
of the Rul Jtcat ion Committee, 
of the Trcasiiici. 
of the I ibrai 1a.11, 
and of ’special ( oimnittees ; 

(3) Mhe Election of Member; 

(4) Mhe Nomination of (. anclidates for Membership of the 
Society : 

(5) Miscellaneous business; 

(6) Acceptance of papers to be read before the 'society: 

(7) Arrangement of the business <»f the next Central. 

Meeting. 


run k am n >x < i iMMirn.i:. 

1 here shall be a standing ( omnuttee entitled the Publi 
cation Committee and composed of the Secretaries, the 
librarian, and any Membtis appointed by the Council It 
shall ordinal il\ K presided mcr by the C01 responding 
Secretary. 

It shall cany through the publication of the M'i abactions 
of the Society, and the rens-ue of Parts out of print. 

It shall repat ptuodically to the Council and act under 
its authority. 

It shall audit the ac-nuut» for printing the Transactions. 

It shall not allow authors' manuscripts or printers' 
proof* of these to go out of its custody for other than tlie- 
Society’s purp >s L *s. 


3Mb TIES OF U>RRh>p, )XDIXt, SECREM'ARV. 

The Correspun.lh.g Secretary shall 
C Conduct the. ( Viespondence of the Society ; 

Arrange b *r and is -ue notice of Council Meetings, and 
prmide fiat ad official business be brought duly 
‘ tIul * n 1 * ^ stoix each Meeting; 
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Ak i . XI. 


\ ■ L I Ml 


4 \tit ii'l c\eiy < \nmcil Meeting or "i\c notice to the 
Re< Hiding Vi ret ary that he will be absent : 
j. \. >ut\ new olliccr- and Member- of ( olincil of their 
appointment ami -end them each a copy of the 
lb d aw- ; 

\oijfv new Membi i- of the Society of their election 
an* l -end them copK- of the Article- of f oii-titution 
and < if the 1 ibr.uv < ’dialogue ; 

0 I’.i’te with the li'ioid.ng '-ccietaiy, 1 ica-uior and 

I bvnan m di.dtmg the Annual l\t | ort «>i tin* 

( ^uiiul and in pic paring foi publication all matter 
defined m Artich XVIII of the (Am-tiUUion ; 

7. \ct i" Chairman of the Publication Committee, and 
t Ao Jn-t chaigc of author-’ manu-cript- anti proof* 
-ruik n'l f«»r u-o at Meeting. 

] \ I Ci >p I )I \ < 1 sld ’Rl, L \klL*\ 

1 if ill** Recoiding '-ecictai k-, one -ball rc-ide m Ibkib 
ami one in Yokohama. each having oidinarily duties only 
111 connection with Meeting"' of the Society or it'* < ouncil 
held m the place Micro lie u-itk-. 

nci H> ‘ »!• kPC^kDIXC sLCRld'ARY. 

1 lie kvcoobru; secretary "hall ; — 

I. Keep Minute" of < nmeral Meeting-: 

2 Make ariangcment- for Cencral Meeting- a- m-truc ted 

i»v the CoaiK.il. and notify Member- re-ident in 
i bkm and Yokohama : 

Inform the < orre -ponding '-ecrctaiv and i rea-urer 
of ilie election of new’ Member-. 

4. \tteiid eveiy treneial Meeting of (_< .uucil, or, in ci-e 
* >f a 1 -oicc fitputc the Corre-pondiug .Secretary or 
-ome other Member- • f < Yancd to perform hi- dutie~* 
and forward to him the Minute I look ; 

5 Act for 1 he Corrc-pomlmg Secretary in the kitter*- 
ali-dice ; 

0. Act on the Publication C .umnttee ; 

7 V— .'t m drafting the \ inual Report of the Council 
-nd m prepaimg for publication the Minute- of the 
(.uicial Met tim;- am! uic < on-tituticm and Py-Iaw^ 
of ttlc Nidi . 
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N. i urri"!' A diart" of Piocecdmg" at ( General Meeting" 
to new -} apci" and public print 1 ? as directed by the 
( oUJ'Clk 

I »L '1 11^ < >1- 1 kbAMKbR. 

Altl. X(I1, The Ticauu'en "ball : — • 

i. l ake charge of the Society's Funds in accordance wtili 
the m-tii:ctuni'i of the Council, 
a. \pnh to tile Ihcsjdcnt to appoint Auditor", ami 
»>ic"ci.t the Annual balance "heel to the Council duly 
audited I ft <1 c the date of the Annual Meeting . 
i \ttcml c\ uy Council Meeting and Repent when 
i e< [Ce-led up 1 <n the money affairs of the Society, oi 
i" cU"c* of alienee depute some Member of the 
< otmed to act for him, furnUhmg him with such 
uitoiiratinM and documents as may be necc*"sau : 

4* Notify pew members of the amount ot entrance fee 
and "t;l»uipt'on then due; 

5 t olRct "Ub-cnptions and not if \ Members of then 

impact suk-cnptions once in or about {an nary and 
ug.rn »n 01 about June ; applv to Agent" foi tin 
sak 1 ■! tne Society'" Tiaii"act:ons m Japan and 
abroad for payment of sum*? owing to the Society: 

6 Fa' out all Moiue" for the Society muter the direction 

of the Council, making no smgle payment in e\ct"" 
of Un I Millais without special vote of the < oumik 
7- frioiui die 1 ibrarian wlien a new Membci lia- paid 
iii' c nuance fee and first subscription ; 

S s i , bn>»t tn the Council at its January Meeting the 
1 sunt' of Membeis who have not paid their sub"Crip- 
lu, n i**i t ! -e past year; and, after action lia.s been 
taken b\ toe Council, furnish the* I ibranan with tlie 
name ' oi any Member" to whom the sending of the 
1 la .'act'on-. R to be suspended 01 "topped 
9 l’i spa re for publication the Fid of Mcmbei" of the* 
Si >c*ct\ 

i>L'Ui s uf FIIIRAKFW. 

r l he Fibiai :an "hall 

I. i a.ve cnaige of tlie SocictC" ! ibiarv and "lock of 
lian-actioii", keep its nooks and periodical" in order. 


XU. 


o-l • 


catalogue. ali additn n- t" the I .thiary, ami -upei intend 
tiie binding an<l preservation of the book- ; 

2 ( ’any out the Regulation of the Council foi the 
am l lending of th._ -< eietC- book- : 

4 send copje- of tne Tian-actiuti- to all Hot mi ary 
\Iembei-. to ail < Member- not m ari\ai- fm 

due- accoolm^ b> the II-t furnished b\ tile I ica-urei. 
ami to all Nicietic- an. I Journal", tlie name" of winch 
an on tin It-t of ]' .iCiau^e- : 

4. Ariaum- with bock-e'iet- ami othei- for the "lie of 
the ft jioaclioii" a-. d heeled b\ the < ouiicil, -eml the 
re<|U!ie«l number of eaeh t— ue to the appoint*, d a*;e nt- 
ami ke*. p a leeord 'fall -nch latrine"". 

o I haw up 1 k of llxcnanoe" of Journal- ami of addi- 
tion-, to tin* T il rat} f>. m-evtion m the < mined*' 
Annual Report ; 

7 Mai;** addition- h . ■>. Iiotayv . - m-niKte<l b\ tin 

t btmul ; 

>• l'le-ini to the < <>n t’l at it- No\cniher Meeting a 
-tatenieiit ot tile -r< h of l ran-acti* >n- po-.-*. — t. d In 
the v -oc , et\ , 

o \ct on tlie iVblieati n < •»nmiilt«e , 
io. Attend *\eiy lni< • n. Meetmt; and o port on 1 ibtan 
matte m. 4 *1 it aJ -*•’ t. h nd to tlic ( one-ponding 
SeC'*etn\ a -t ite-rmi' ot any mattei of minieduh 
mijH-itane- 


I IlJKARl AVI * MJ'ITIMr Rn< >\I 

Aui. X\ the Nx iet\’- Ro< »u - and I i hi ary -hall be ln’l-ukiji. 

Idk.r*, to which may be addle— ed all lettei- ami 
paicd- not -ent to tlie puvate aaldre— of tin* ( 'orre-- 
pondm- N.creLir}\ Trea-urct. ot labiaiian 
Aki. X\T 11 k ribuny -Kali be open to Munhei- for con-ullat ion 
dui m; the day. tile ke\ - e»f the hook-ca-c- heme, 
in the [io--e— iuii of the I tbiaiianor othei Metnhet- 
of ( ouned re- h lent in tlie netdihomhood : ami hook- 
may Iv U. 11 owed oil applying to th L * ] ihranan 


"dl ( d 1 R W’-AhffONh 

Aki X\ If V Ml mini m A obtain at half-pu^e tot Jn^ own u 

^oi'" -of. /Tartoftie Irau-actioi^ 
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The - -lull In.- -.n -ale by A^enl- ap- 

proved uf by :he (ouiicil a: id dull lie -uppliert to 
dit_»e A^< j it - .1 ili-C'iii'U priee- lived by the (Council. 
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**A book that is shut is but a block n 

Vf&QLOo,. 
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' Please help ns to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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